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THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 


BY BISHOP WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 











“That He might be Lord both of the dead 
and of the living.”—ROMANS xiv, *. 





Lorp of the dead, Who from the Tree 

Didst reign in wondrous majesty, 

Whom earth and sky their Sovereign 
owned, 

Thorn-crowned upon Thy cross enthroned; 

Thou only ‘‘ free among the dead,” 

Lead on; we follow, safely led; 

As Joseph, Israel’s hosts before, 

So Jesus leads death’s deep sea o’er. 


Lord of the living! Paradise 
Still glows in sweet and strange surprise: 
Since Thou proclaimedst liberty 
To Saints that waited long for Thee. 
The King in all His beauty now 
They patient see, and bending low 
Beneath the Altar cry, ‘ how long” 
Ere we Thy royal courts may throng? 


Lord of the living! Higher far 

The glories of Thy conquest are; 
“God of the living,’’ not ‘‘ the dead,” 
Since all men live in Thee, their Head. 
God-man, enthroned above the skies, 
One day Thy buried Saints shall rise, 
In Thy glad service to abide, 
And with Thy likeness satisfied. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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EASTER, 1888. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 











THE moon was sinking in the west— 
Not yet the dawn foretold the day— 
When love’s last tribute, to their Lord, 

The faithful women came to pay. 


Lo! in the darkness then a ray 

Broke from the tomb; so dazzling bright, 
Their eyes were blinded; and they fled, 

Not knowing whither, in their fright. 


Recovering sight, they henceforth walked 
Secure, illumined by that ray: 

Its holy light dispelled the shades, 
And made for them eternal day. 


Down through the ages have its beams, 
Amid the darkness, shone serene; 
The way to truth, to life, to God, 
By them alone is truly seen. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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AN EASTER SONG. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 











WE bore to see the summer go; 

We bore to see the ruthlesss wind 

Beat all the golden leaves and red 

In drifting masses to and fro, 

Till not a leaf remained behind: 

We faced the winter’s frown, and said, 
‘There comes reward for all our pain, 
For every loss there comes a gain; 

And spring, which never failed us yet, 
Out of the snow-drift and the ice 

Shall some day bring the violet.” 


We bore—what could we do but bear?— 
To see Youth perish in its prime, 
And Hope grow faint and Joyance grieved, 
And Dreams all vanish in thin air, 
And Beauty, at the touch of time, 
Become a memory, half believed; 
“Still we could smile, and still we said, 
Hope, Joy, and Beauty are not dead; 
God’s Angel guards them all and sees— 
Close by the grave he sits and waits— 
There comes a spring for even these.” 
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We bore to see dear faces pale, 
Dear voices falter, smiles grow wan, 
And life ebb like a tide at sea, 
Till underneath the misty veil 
Our best beloved, one by one, 
Vanished and parted silently. 
We stayed without, but still could say, 
“*Grief’s winter dureth not alway; 
Who sleep in Christ with Christ shall rise. 
We wait our Easter morn in tears, 
They in the smile of Paradise.”’ 


O thought of healing, word of strength ! 
O light to lighten durkest way! 
O saving help and balm of ill! 
For all our dead shall dawn at length 
A slowly broadening Easter Day, 
A Resurrection calm and still, 
The little sleep will not seem long, 
The silence shall break out in song, 
The sealéd eyes shall ope—and then 
We who have waited patiently 
Shall live and have our own again. 
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A PRECURSOR OF HAWTHORNE. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








I HAVE never quite understood what 
Maurice Thompson meant by saying (in 
Book News, February, 1888) that ‘if Haw- 
thorne was influenced by any one, it was 
by Poe”; and again, that *‘ although Poe 
was younger by six or seven years than 
Hawthorne, he was much older as a 
writer.” Hawthorne published ‘ Fan- 
shawe” in 1828,and his first short stories in 
the Token for 1832; these last having 
been written, apparently, in 1829 (‘‘Life,” I, 
131). Poe’s first volume of poems appeared 
in 1829, and his first prose tale in October, 
1833. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” 
were first collected in 1837, and Poe's 
‘Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque” 
in 1840. What then is meant by Poe's 
being ‘‘much older as a writer”? The 
two men were born within twenty miles 
of each other; but their methods were 
essentially different, and they were never 
seriously in contact. Poe doubtless ac- 
cused Hawthorne of borrowing from him 
—and this, characteristically enough, in 
eonnection with something that he him- 
self had borrowed from Calderon—but 
this was nothing: he would have accused 
Shakespeare had he chanced to be a con- 
temporary. 

Hawthorne's ‘Fanshawe’ doubtless 
reminds the reader of Charles Brockden 
Brown by its rugged localities and its 
crude contrasts of character. But there 
is another author of that period, whose 
name is now scarcely remembered and 
who strikingly resembles Hawthorne in 
his very most delicate and impalpable 
characteristics—the penumbra, so to 
speak, which he throws about all his de- 
lineations—so that they seem neither real 
nor unreal,and the reader needs no bridge 
to bring him back to the common day. 
For want of this power, Brockden Brown 
has always to construct some clumsy 
scaffolding of ventriloquism or somnam- 
bulism by way of rescue for the audience; 
and the most Hawthornish of our 
younger writers, Edward Bellamy, shows 
the same defect. But the first example 
of more subtle treatment was given in 
William Austin’s ‘‘Peter Rugg, the Miss- 
ing Man,” first published in 1824. ‘‘Peter 
Rugg” is a creation after Hawthorne's 
own heart; the earth hath bubbles as the 
water hath, and heisof them; and the 
place given him in the ‘‘Virtuoso’s Cellec- 
tion” gives proof that he had met Haw- 
thorne’s eye. 
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liam Austin,described by the editor of the 
New England Galaxy, as *‘ a distinguished 
member of the Boston Bar.” He wasborn 
at Lunenburg, Mass., March 2d, 1778, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1798, in 
the same class with the Rev. Dr. Channing, 
Judge Story and Stephen Longfellow, the 
poet’s father. He gave a Bunker Hill 
oration in 1801, and in 1804 published a 
volume spicy enough to deserve reprint- 
ing, and containing ‘‘ Letters from Lon- 
don,” written during the years 18v2 and 
1803. He dined with Fuseli, the painter, 
Godwin, Holcroft and Wolcott (Peter 
Pindar), saw something of Oxford, 
and observed the leading orators and 
lawyers of the day in the courts, 
in Parliament and at the hustings. Re- 
turning home he practiced his profes- 
sion, wrote and spoke on_ politics 
and was wounded in a duel, fought in 
Rhode Island, with James H. Effiott. He 
wrote ‘‘ An Essay on the Human Charac- 
ter of’ Jesus Christ” (1807), and several 
striking stories besides ‘‘ Peter Rugg.” 
The best of these, ‘‘ The Late Joseph Nat- 
terstrom,” is in the first number of the 
New England Magazine (July, 1831), and 
there isa touch of Hawthorne in the delin- 
eation of his hero. This heroisa New York 
merchant, intrusted by a Turkish corre- 
spondent with a venture in which a for- 
tune is made, which fortune the New 
Yorker invests and reinvests, always in 
the Turk’s name, until the name of Nat- 
terstrom is utterly merged; and its faith- 
ful owner comes to be known only by the 
name of the Turk, Ebn Beg, Anglicized 
into Eben Beck, whose wealth is always 
kept sacred, and is at last restored to hitn, 
Another story, ‘‘ Martha Gardner,” ap- 
peared in the American Monthly Magazine 
(December, 1837), and is less striking; 
and there is a third known by title to Mr. 
Austin’s family, but not yet traced to its 
place of publication, ‘‘ The Man with the 
Cloaks,” or ‘‘The Man of Cloaks”; and 
this name certainly promises something 
imaginative. He died June 27th, 1841, 
and the tale which will, perhaps, keep 
him in lasting memory is ‘‘ Peter Rugg, 
or the Missing Man.” 

The tale was first printed in Bucking- 
ham’s New England Galaxy for September 
10th, 1824; and that editor says of it: ‘‘This 
article was reprinted in other papers and 
books, and read more than any newspaper 
communication that has fallen within 
my knowledge” (‘‘ Personal Memoirs,” 
I, 87). The original story purports to be- 
long tothe year 1820: and the scene of a 
later continuation is laid in the year 1825; 
both these being reprinted in the ‘‘Boston 
Book” for 1841. It is the narrative, in 
the soberest language, of a series of 
glimpses at a man who spends his life in 
driving a horse and chaise—or more 
strictly ‘‘a weather-beaten chair, once 
built for a chaise-body’’—in the direction 
of Boston, but never getting there. He 
is accompanied by a child; and it subse- 
quently turns out that he really left Bos- 
ton about the time of the Boston Massa- 
cre (1770), and has been traveling ever 
since; the explanation being that he was 
once overtaken by a storm at Menotomy, 
now Arlington, « few miles from Boston; 
and that being aman of violent temper 
he swore to get home that night or never 
see home again. Thenceforth he is always 
traveling, a cloud and a storm always 
follow him, and every horse that sees his 








so are the scene and the accessories. The 
time to which Rugg’s career dates back 
is that borderland of which Hawthorne 
was so fond between the colonial and 
the modern period; and the old locali- 
ties, dates, costumes and even coins are 
all introduced in a way to remind us of 
the greater artist. But what is most 
striking in the tale is what I have called 
the penumbra—a word defined in astron- 
omy as that portion of space which, in 
an eclipse, is partly but not entirely de- 
prived of light; and in painting as the 
boundary of shade and light, where the 
one blinds withthe other. 

It is this precise gift which has long 
been recognized as almost peculiar to 
Hawthorne, among writers of English. 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, Hawthorne’s sis- 
ter-in-law, stated it admirably when she 
wrote in a paper on ‘‘ The Genius of Haw- 
thorne” (Atlantic Monthly, September, 
1868): ‘* He does not seem to know much 
more about his heroes and heroines than 
he represents them to know of each other; 
but recognizing the fact that most out- 
ward action is of mixed motives and ad- 
mits of more than one interpretation, he 
is very apt to suggest two or three quite 
diverse views, and, as it were, consult with 
his readers upon which may be the true 
one; and not seldom he gives most prom- 
inence to some interpretation which we 
feel pretty sure is not his own.” Then 
she points out by way of illustration, 
that in ‘‘ The Marble Faun” the author 
does not seem really to know whether 
Donatello has pointed and furry ears or 
not: and such illustrations could easily be 
multiplicd. Now it is precisely this meth- 
od which we find in full force throughout 
the story of ‘ Peter Rugg, the Missing 
Man,” published while Hawthorne was 
yet a student at Bowdoin College. 

At every point in the narrative of this 
enigmatical man we are thrown into this 
borderland between light and shade. 
When the driver points out in the thun- 
der-cloud, after Rugg and his weird child 
have driven by, the form of the man, 
horse and vehicle, the writer admits that 
he himself saw no such thing, and sug- 
gests that ‘‘ the man’s fancy was doubt- 
less at fault,” and that it is “‘a very com- 
mon thing for the imagination to paint 
for the senses.” When an old citizen 
tells the tradition of Rugg’s ill-temper, 
that he became *‘ so profane that his wig 
would rise up from his head”; the dispas- 
sionate historian is careful to tell us: 
‘* Some said it was on account of his ter- 
rible language. Others accounted for it 
in a more philosophical way and said it 
was caused by the expansion of his scalp; 
as violent passions,we know,will swell the 
veins and expand the head.”” When the au- 
thor mentions the rumor that, on the only 
occasion when Rugg really reached Boston 
and drove through his own street unable 
to stop the horse, the clatter of the ani- 
mal’s hoof shook the houses, he quietly 
points out that this was nothing remark- 
able; ‘‘for at this day, in many of the 
streets, a loaded truck or team in passing 
will shake the houses like an earthquake.” 
‘* However,” he adds, ‘‘ Rugg’s neighbors 
never afterward watched; some of them 
treated it as a delusion and thought no 
more of it. Others, of a different opin- 
ion, shook their heads and said nothing.” 
Here we have in perfection the penumbra 
of Hawthorne. 








The author of ‘ Peter Rugg,” was Wil- 


approach feels abject terror. The con- 
ception is essentially Hawthorne-like; and 


Again, when the toll-gatherer once at- 
tempted to stop Rugg on Charlestown 
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bridge and failed, the writer adds: 
** Whether Rugg, or whoever the person 
was, ever passed the bridge again, the toll- 
gatherer never would tell—and when 
questioned, seemed aaxious to waive the 
subject.” Thus does Austin, lice Haw- 
thorne, actually discredit his own wit- 
nesses, half evoking them from the 
shadow, and then, on second thoughts, re- 
manding them tothe dusk again. So in 
the continuation of the story—which, as 
being a continuation, is more ambitious 
and proportionately less effective—Peter 
Rugg appears with his equipage on a 
Virginia race-course and outruns the 
winning steeds, one of the riders and half 
the spectators declare that the stranger 
beast is not a horse but a huge black ox; 
and indeed his tracks shoW the cloven 
foot; yet when the horse is afterward 
examined on a ferry-boat it turns out that 
his hoofs have been accidentally split ona 
newly macadamized road. So when another 
toll-gatnerer claims that the horse passed 
without touching the bar, the author 
points out that the bar is so low that so 
high-stepping a horse could easily draw a 
two-wheeled vehicle over it. Thus at 
every step,in the Hawthorne fashion, 
Austin mystifies himself with the reader, 
and never leaves one so wholly confused 
as when offering him some perfectly com- 
monplace elucidation. 

The continuation of ‘‘ Peter Rugg” rises 
at the close toa certain dignity of tone 
which justifies its existence. Peter Rugg 
at last reaches Boston with his weary 
child, at the very moment when an 
auctioneer is offering for sale his own 
ancient estate, now escheated to the com- 
monwealth. The house is gone, the 
generation Rugg knew is gone, and all he 
can do, while peering on the alien crowd, 
js to recognize, in true Boston fashion, 
the features of the older families: Wins- 
low and Sargent, Sewall and Dudley. 
‘Will none of you speak to me?” he 
says . ‘Will no one inform me 
who has demolished my house?” 


“Then spake a voice from the crowd, but 
whence it came I could not discern: ‘There 
is nothing strange here but yourself, Mr. 
Rugg. Time, which destroys and renews ali 
things, has dilapidated your house and 
placed us here. You have suffered many 
years under anillusion. The tempest which 
you profanely defied at Menotomy has at 
length subsided; but you will never see 
home, for your house and wife avd neigh- 
bors bave all disappeared. Your estate 1n- 
deed remains, but no home. You were cut 
off from the last age, and you can never be 
fitted to the present. Your home is gone. 
and you can never have another home in 
this world.’”’ 

Who but Hawthorne ever brought back 
his readers from the realms of fantasy 
by an ending so much like that of a 
** Twice-Told Tale”? 
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MORAL HARMONY. 








BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





ECONOMIC laws arise directly from cer- 
tain somewhat narrow impulses of acqui- 
sition that are implanted in man. These 
desires, in expressing themselves, give 
occasion to these laws, and these laws 
harmonize and sustain these economic 
incentives in their widest application. 
Moral law is much broader, and contem- 
plates a much more extensive range of 
feeling. It carries with it injunction as 
well as regulation. It enjoins the wide 
cultivation of all our affections; it en- 
joins the restraint of appetites and pas- 
sions, and strives to secure, by a just 
concession to higher, broader impulses, 
the harmony of our rational life within 
itself and in society. The moral law 
doas not aris2 s> much from one distinct 
incentive as from a variety of incentives 
in the human heart, and these more or 
less conflicting in character. It is reason 
bidding itself do what it does, wisely, 
widely ani well. Among the many 
things which call for the moral law— 
the law of reasou—are these very eco- 
nomic impulses of which we have spoken. 
They can only receive their proper de- 
velopment and b» kept in their proper 
place in the much wider and nobler life 
of man and society by the oversight and 





restraint of reason which we term moral 
law. They give occasion to this law, and 
they call for it. They give occasion to it, 
because property is closely associated 
with human happiness, and because, 
therefore, the powers by which we ac- 
quire and use it are among our superior 
powers, and take an important part in 
individual and general well-being. The 
desires which accompany the acquisition 
of wealth call for moral law, because 
they can attain their harmony in per- 
sonal character and in society only by 
means of its restraints. True economic 
law does not contain within itself this 
wider relation, but remains a simple term 
to be wisely included under it. 

The support which economic virtues 
give to more purely moral ones is very 
important. The permanent fertility of 
the soil is closly dependent on the nature 
of the subsoil. If this is loose and fria- 
ble, it drains away the strength of the 
earth above. If it is tenacious and re- 
tentive of water, it drowns out the life on 
the surface. If one lacks thrift, he dries 
up within himself generous impulses, or 
makes their expression altogether vapid. 
Social life, in its varied sympathetic 
forms, finds in him no sufficient power of 
support. If he, on the other hand, is 
eager in the search of gains, and re- 
tentive of all he wins, then this lower 
activity consumes and displaces the very 
activity which it ought to quicken and 
nourish. The higher life is drowned out 
by the lower incentives on which it rests. 
Social life is much wider, far more gener- 
ous. and far more comprehensive in its 
aims than the life involved in the pursuit 
of wealth. The moral law, which is the 
most complete expression of social law 
should, therefore, assign to economic 
principles that subordinate position which 
belongs to them, and bend them con- 
stantly to their secondary office of minis- 
tration. There is not in commercial law 
an independent and self-sufficing depart- 
ment of human action ; but one that is to 
be taken up intoa higher whole, and re- 
ceive its value from its relations to this 
richer life it helps to maintain. The 
moral law is present for this very pur- 
pose of putting a truly social form on 
economic law and making it a factor in 
enlarged and regenerated human society. 
This it does by bringing forward the 
higher feelings of sympathy and good- 
will both in the acquisition and in the 
use of wealth. 

The earliest service of the morallaw in 
production is to lead us to give their true 
breadth to economic principles. Because 
there are such laws, we are ready to as- 
sume that they are so inclosed in the 
facts as to take care of themselves, and 
secure their own successful operation. 
The generous application of these princi- 
ples demands that we should interpret 
our own interests broadly not narrowly. 
and that we should make sure that in each 
case the circumstances are such as to give 
these principles full play. If these laws 
are to be beneficent in all their results, 
there must be a careful adjustment of our 
action to them, both as they touch usand 
asthex touch others. This adjustment is 
so far from being automatic, that 1t must 
often be made with some degreee of force 
by the sympathetic moral feelings. There 
isan immense wrong at this very point, 
the narrowing and warping of economic 
methods till the yield of production is di- 
verted from its proper channels to our 
own personal advantage. There are sins 
under these laws and sins against them 
which we must look tothe mural! impulse 
to correct. 

The second force of moral law is to 
soften in many ways, at many times and 
toward many persons the principles which 
define e-onomic rights, and so to displace 
and replace them fur the moment with 
higher social affections. The economic 
law determines the claims of the parties 
to any productive operation on each other; 
the moral concession expresses the good- 
will which rises above these claims, Both 
must be distinctly seen and accepted, 
Each defines the other. We have con- 
ceded nothing till we have softened a 
claim. Our generosity isdece,tive if it 
does not rest onaright to withhold it. 
The right, on the other hand, must be ab- 





solute, and in its absoluteness separate it- 
self from the gift which accompanies it. 

Kindly ministrations and the human 
affections which go with them can only 
spring up along this boundary, seen and 
felt of all, whico defines the permanent and 
just relation of man to man. The straight 
lines of masonry can be softened by the 
flowing lines of ornament. but not ad- 
vantageously till they are fully defined to 
the eye. The moral law must bring to 
economic law in many relations the sof- 
tened outline of symputhy without break- 
ing down the firm contour on which the 
strength of character depends. 

The moral law will also prompt the 
wise and good man in the making as in 
the using of wealth, to aid those of less 
discernment and of fewer resources than 
himself in meeting the conditions of pro- 
duction. This is the best possible mani- 
festation of the higher impulse. It not 
only leaves the frugal virtues in full force 
in the mind of the recipient, it intensi- 
fies them, as it teaches him the method 
of making them more effective, or puts 
that method within his reach. To him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly, is a principle that 
rules in both the economic and the moral 
kingdom, Our generous impulses may 
well conform to this principle, for by so 
doing they greatly add to their efficiency 
and make their work p rmaneut. The 
distinctively social feeling stands at this 
point in full harmony with the thrifty 
tendency, and yet it can only do its own 
work, as itis a higher and more thorough- 
ly social impulse than that of self-inter- 
est. The mind makes a change of base at 
this very point of wide sympathy in the 
well-being of others, and, without wast- 
ing its own, unites it in a kindly fashion 
tothe general prosperity. Counsel and 
encouragement which, on the mora! 
side, are the most personal things we 
can bestow, and, on the economic 
side, the things which most resp2ct 
the independence of the recipient, are 
also the most efficacious methods of help- 
ing others. The low character of much 
of our commercial thrift is seen in the 
very fact that itso rarely furnishes any 
material of thought, or modes of prosper- 
ity which we can share, or are disposed 
to share, with others. All forms of so- 
cial philosophy we discuss freely. but we 
are often averse to bring to the light our 
personal methods in the pursuit of 
wealth. In no way do wisdom and gond- 
will percolate more advantageously and 
quickly through society than in this per- 
sonal transfer of encouragement and 
guidance from man to man. Perhaps the 
very greatest -ocial aisadvantage of cor- 
porations and large transactions in the 
business world lis in this particular, that 
they necessari'y abridge personal influence 
and give a mechanical operation to forces 
that ought, in every phase of them, to be 
personal. 

A fourth direction in which reason 
comes in to harmonize society is in leading 
to a constant readju~tment of the condi- 
tions under which social action proceeds. 
Individual action and corporate action 
show new powers, and new ways of de- 
stroying the normal balance of men and 
classes with each other. An old form of 
tyranny disappears, but a new form takes 
its place, and is hidden for a time, as tyr- 
anny usually is, by the favoring force of 
the circumstances which gave oc- 
casion to it. The moral temper makes 
men watchful of these new relations, 
and anxious to bring correction before 
the evils of exaction and disintegration 
complete themselves. The bitterness of 
the social questions which now perplex 
us Jies just here. Many believe that an 
insidious commercial tyranny is spring- 
ing up which is not grounded in the nor- 
mal relations of men to each other, but in 
a subtle perversion of them. Others feel 
that because these abuses have arisen 
under truly productive processes, the 
economic principles will purge them- 
selves, and we have only to give them 
free operation. The moral law which is 


the fullness of reason, assents tono suspen- 
sion of its authority in view of this plea, 
but findsits office of government in guid- 
ing and restraining all action within the 
public weal, He whois to deal success- 
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fully with social questions in these 
United States must bring to them a quick, 
buld moral sense that does not hesitate to 
question all laws and ail methods in the 
interest of humanity. 

The last action of a harmonizing social 
moral sense is in the diffusion of that 
light, that intelligence, which makes 
every man a competent guide in his own 
affairs. The few profit and can hardly 
do otherwise than profit, by the igno- 
rance and narrow competency of the 
many. To increase intelligence, that is 
real intelligence, intelligence that carries 
with it an insight into life, is the most 
pervasive and efficient corrective of social 
evils. We fail to see this as clearly as we 
ought, because we give knowledge so 
limited a definition, and separate it from 
those centers of truth which make it 
moral and social. The laws of number 
and the laws of speech may go but a little 
way in making a man; but the laws of 
personal and social life are indispensable 
in manhood. When men are sinking in 
large masses, they are sinking from the 
want of knowledge of these conditions of 
manhood. The light that reproves the 
evil deed, in whatever d partment the 
mistake or evil or sin is found, is its most 
direct and sufficient corrective. 

We need an enhanced sense of the 
value of popular education—the perver- 
sion of the times is distinctly shown in a 
tendency to disparage and restrict it—and, 
far more, a deeper penetration into its 
true nature. When we distrust the im- 
mediate and the remote, the personal and 
social value of moral truth, that is, of 
knowledge that strikes deep into the ulti- 
mate relation of man to man, we distrust 
all things, and are falling into the decay 
of skepticism. 

The retribution of those who grow sud- 
denly rich by means not fully consistent 
with the general welfare, is a moral ret- 
ribution. They are out of harmony 
with men, and this conflict makes itself 
felt, and narrows in the sources of a true 
life for themselves and others. This, it 
seems to me, every man spiritually sensj- 
tive feels at once on visiting a great city, 
He is no more troubled by the poverty ot 
the poor than by the wealth of the rich. 
It is the one fact that makes the other so 
unendurable. There is here no moral 
harmony, no kingdom of Heaven, no 
mind of Christ. The centrifugal foice is 
so great that men are flung off by hun- 
dreds and thousands into rayless night by 
the revolution of society. The precise 
direction they take, upward or down- 
ward, according to our narrow social 
phraseology, should not hide from us the 
fact that it is in all cases outward, away 
from the constructive center at which 
social creation is progressing. away from 
the point at which God is building his 
kingdom. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASs., 
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YET another inta!lible remedy for sea- 
sickness has been discovered—and doubt- 
less as good as the rest. Remedies for 
sea-sickness are like ghosts, things of 
which other people have an ex: erience 
more or less trustworthy to relate, but 
never one’s self. Like the shorthand 
writer who is so swift and accurate before 
the orator begins to speck, they are ex- 
cellent before you goon board. Cham- 
pagne used to be considered a specific; I 
have known persons who have faith in it 
take u whole bottle before starting, and 
be no better for it than if they had bi en tee- 
totalers. To take a hearty meal on shore 
the last thing was another remedy as in- 
efficacious as it was wasteful. To lie 
down at once and keep your eyes fixed 
upon one particular object was a plan 
very much thought of; one might just a8 
well have stood on one’s head and ob- 
served mankind from China to Peru, up- 
side down. There is no other subject, I 
believe (except classical education and 
an hereditary aristocracy), about which 
such rubbish has been written as this 
cure for sea-sickness. ‘If you take wine 
you will have the gout and if you don’t 
take wine you will have the gout,” is @ 
true saying applicable to this malady, 
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And the same thing is true of ships. Ships 
may be built for all I know, tho I 
greatly doubt it, so as not toroll, or toss,or 
pitch, but they cannot be devised so as not 
tosink down, duwn fathoms, miles, whiie 
the brain reels and the soul grows faint, 
and then come up again with a disgusting 
levity, to assure you you are not going to 
be drowned, as you hoped, but that it’s 
all going to happen again. There is only 
one methodof building ships that offers 
escape from tlis torture; they must be 
built much longer—so as to reach from 
shore toshore. Then the passengers will 
not do it. 

A gentlemen has brought an action for 
libel against a newspaper for accusing 
him of plagiarism, and laid the damages 
at £10,000. As the affair is still sub judice, 
it would be improper (as being likely to 
influence the jury in his favor), to sayI 
wish he may getit. He is not an author 
himself, or I am sure he would be less 
virtuously indignant about such an accu- 
sation. The charge is not only common 
in the literary world, but even a compli- 
ment. Ifa writer is successful there are 
alwaystwo indictments against him. 1. 
That his works have no merit. 2. That 
if they have, it belongs to somebody else. 
A novelist (determined, I suppose to give 
such detractorssomething to talk about) 
once put six whole pages out of a well- 
known historical work into his novel. 
‘‘Really,” he said, when confronted by 
the critics with the evidences of his 
crime. ‘* Well, that only shows how true 
it is that there is nothing new under the 
sun.” That wasan extreme case, I ad- 
mit; but even Shakespeare was rather 
prone to what another class of rogues 
(the lawyers), call ‘‘ conveyancing”; he 
took no great painsto conceal it. Charles 
Reade had an heroic way of meeting 
charges of this sort. It was William 
Howitt, Ithink, who complained of the 
material of his travels in Austria having 
been made use of by the novelist, without 
acknowledgment, for the scenes in his 

‘** Never too Late to Mend.” But he at 
once explained to him that he (Charles 
Reade) was a man of genius, and just as 
Shakespeare had made use of doubtless 
meritorious, but very inferior authors for 
his own purposes, so had he taken the 
same liberty. ‘‘ You ought to be pleased, 
my dear fellow, for I touch nothing that 
I donot adorn.” I should like to know 
waat Howitt replied, for he too, and not 
without reason, had a good opinion of his 
works; but Lonly heard one side of the 
story, tao certainly from one who ought 
to know. 

A sham heiress, with no less (she af- 
firmed) than two millions, has been 
swindling a good many people in a dis- 
trict in England where money is termed 
‘*brass.” She really had lots of brass, 
and perhaps excused herself on that ac- 
count! She gave magnificent presents 
out of the sums she got lent to her, pro- 
cured on the ground that there was a 
temporary difficulty in realizing her cap- 
ital. Never has the worship of gold, tho 
in this case it was but a paper currency, 
been illustrated more happily, or the 
proverb that the rich make many friends. 

Because it was understood that she 

wanted for nothing, people could not do 

enough for her. She was neither young, 
beautiful, accomplished, nor, as it would 
seem, deeply religious; but she at once 
became the idol of the neighborhood. I 
can’t say I am very sorry for them. 
“Never borrow money of a poor man,” 
says the old saying; but one might surely 
add, ‘nor !end money toa rich one.” It 
doesn’t always return a hundred-fold, as 
one had expected. I remember an hon- 
est old farmer in Wiltshire, who, before 
the present evil days befell the agricul- 
tural interests, found himself very much 
out at elbows. He had still a great deal 
more credit than he deserved, and indeed, 
from the poor way in which (from neces- 
sity) he lived, was accounted wealthy. 
Suddenly he resolved to change his tac- 
tics. Honesty he had heard, of course, 
was the best policy, but it might not be 
80; at all events, he would give the other 
thing a fair trial. He was nearly seventy 
years of age, which gave him a great ad- 
vantage in the scheme he had devised, 
whith was to make great friends with 








his well-to-do neighbors, and very confi- 
dentially (for if it were known, he said, 
others would naturally resent it) to leave 
each of them all he had in the world. 
For the next five years he lived at their 
expense like a fighting-cock. Never bad 
penniless olj gentleman so good a time. 
He was buried with great pomp and cere- 
mony by the last legatee, who came in 
for all his debts and a good deal of ridi- 
cule. Of course disagreeable things were 
said of the deceased; but he didn’t hear 
them, and nobody could say he robbed 
the poor. 

So the new evening dress men are to 
wear is to include knee breeches and silk 
stockings, is it? Thenthereis one person 
at least who will henceforth be missing 
from fashionable assemblies. It is quite 
impossible for a thin man who has any 
self-respect to exhibit himself in such an 
attire. It is the court dress, I am well 
aware, but courtiers are not remarkable 
for self-respect. They have no objection 
to appear in ‘‘leg pieces.” On windy 
days when the clothes cling close to the 
limb I have heard impudent street boys 
whisper to one another: ‘‘ I wonder how 
the old cove can venture out on such 
things.” Let us turn from these painful 
confessions to the historical view of the 
matter. Silk stockings are not popular 
with men even now, because they are 
cold, but at the beginning of the last 
century they were also so exceedingly 
dear that the price was almost prohibitive. 
Under these circumstances an ingenious 
Frenchman (M. Bon) conceived the design 
of making them out of spiders’ webs. He 
spun—or rather his spiders did—a pair of 
stockings for the Duc de Neailles which 
were acknowledged to be the finest in the 
world. The Society of Science took the 
thing up, but it proved a failure. It was 
difficult to breed spiders, who only 
multiply where we don’t want them; 
moreover, 288 spiders could only spin as 
much silk as one silk-worm, and it took 
663,552 to make a pound of it. Under 
these circumstances, the Society not hav- 
ing the perseverance of Robert Bruce's 
little friend, gave the matter up as a bad 
job. 

It is curious, considering the intellec- 
tual advantages that are supposed to be 
derived from education, how snobbism 
flourishes in schools themselves. Even 
our great public schools are by no means 
free from it, notwithstanding the non- 
sense that haslately been told us of how 
young lords used to be kicked at Eaton 
by their commercial school-fellows. In 
these days, at all events, young gentle- 
men of that class have more discrimina- 
tion and some regard for the purpose 
which their parents have in view in send- 
ing them toschool. But it is in genteel 
seminaries that the differences in social 
rank are most insisted upon, and where 
Mrs. Grundy is concerned—that is in 
young ladies’ schools—we cannot be 
too particular as towho’s who. Even the 
locality where our education is imparted 
is, it seems, of immense importance, and 
whether it is on one side of the park or 
the other,is in London a most vital point. 
A lady took a house, as she imagined in 
Kensington, and in that faitn parents 
who had a proper respect for themselves 
intrusted her with the education of their 
offspring; and on finding out their mis- 
take naturally withdrew them. Shakes- 
peare inquires, *‘ What’s in a name?” But 
they did not know everything down at 
Stratford, or he would have seen there 
was a good deal in it, and even ina pos- 
tal letter. One can learn French and 
geography no doubt in district N., but no 
cne in his senses would think it equal to 
the same knowledge taught in S. W. I 
remember Charles Dickens drawing atten- 
tion in his ‘‘ Household Words” (under 
the title I think of ‘‘ So Very Particular”) 
to the case of a fashionable school at 
Brighton, from which the son of a well- 
known and most accomplished actor (Mr. 
Wigan) had to be withdrawn in sonse- 
quence of his father’s profession having 
been discovered. The schoolmaster ex- 
pressed his regret, but “in justice to his 
other young gentlemen who belonged to 
the best fan.ilies’ he was compelled to re- 
quest his removal. Actors have since 





then aysumed a very different social posi- 


tion. Butit seems that what is called a 
liberal education has not yet made 
much way with the patrons of ladies’ 
schools. 

Mr. O’Brien tells us that the worst 

thing about imprisonment is the absence 

of books. To relieve his tedium he re- 

called ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” reconstructed the 

plot and reproduced as much of the dia- 

logue as he could. Then he repeated all 

the stories and speeches and poems he 

could think of. Unhappily he had not, 

like a brother patriot who suffered with 

him, written any poems of his own. 

There is nothing more cheering than the 

repetition of one’s own poems to one’s 

self except getting somebody to listen to 

them. Then he thought of all the places 

he had visited and all the people he knew— 

a subject, however, not of unmixed satis- 

faction one would think. When one is 

not in prison at least one finds a greater 

pleasure in forgetting some of them than 

in remembering them. If Mr. O’Brien 

had happened to think of ‘* Never too Late 
to Mend,” instead of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” he 
would have recalled a case parallel to 
hisown. Mr. Eden, the model chaplain 
in that novel, gets himself locked up in 
the dark cell ‘‘to see what it is like” 
(from which it is clear his prison was in 
Ireland); and it describes a similar expe- 
rience to that of Mr. O’Brien. If he had 
not been an educated man, he says, and 
able to draw upon his stores of reading 
he would have been driven out of his 
mind. He differs in this from Mr. 

O’Brien who thinks that the majority of 
prisoners who are ‘‘no scholars” do not 
suffer from the deprivation of books and, 

upon the whole, I think Mr. O’Brien is 
right. The lower natures are not tor- 
tured by tedium as the higher are; like 
the farmer in church they can *‘ put up 
their legs and think of nothing”; a facul- 
ty one has occasionally envied. 

In the Chancery Court the other day an 
advocate showed a judgment and subtle- 
ty far beyond the usual professional acu- 
men. In its unexpectedness, too, it was 
almost without a parallel, and reminds 
one of some of the old tales of classical 
cunning. As, for instance, that contest 
of the two painters, one of whom painted 
fruit and flowers so well that the birds 
and bees came to peck and suck at them. 
The spectators were enraptured, and 
called upon his rival to remove the cur- 
tain that hung over his picture. ‘‘ Tho it 
is not likely,” he said (in Greek), ‘‘ that 
you'll beat that, my buck.” ‘I have 
beaten it,” he calmly answered. ‘That 
curtain is only a painted one; my rival 
has deceived birds and bees, but I have 
deceived men.” His plan was ‘simple 
and efficacious” (as a patent medicine), 
and so also was that of our modern advo- 
cate. The case was one involving the 
merit of two rival hand-organs. The in- 
struments were in court, and it was pro- 
posed that counsel should exhibit the 
dreadful powers of each by playing on it. 
Counzelor A treated the court to an ope- 
ratic air, which it was obliged to listen 
to. It could not say ‘‘go away,” or 
throw the learned gentleman sixpence to 
stop. But when Counselor B began to 
grind there was no sound. I need not 
say which way the judgment went. 

Ever since people took to living to one 
hundred years old (which as soon as reg- 
isters began to be kept and the thing 
could be properly authenticated they pro- 
ceeded to do) the world has gone wild 
about centenaries. Why the particular 
date signified by one or two naughts 
should have thus attracted it is difficult 
to say, but so itis. There is going to be 
an Armada Tercentenary at Plymouth, 
and designs for a memorial monument 
are being sent in to the sub-committee for 
approval. Drake’s statue ‘‘ with the Ar- 
mada in relief” (tho it was surely the 
English fleet that was in relief) and with 
bronze medallions of Hawkins, Raleigh, 
and the rest, is the favorite idea. This 
we are told is Mr. Boechm’s view, and he 
did ‘‘the Drake on the Hoe, which he 
coftsiders the finest site in Europe.” 
Without quite going to that extent I 
readily admit that a drake on a hoe must 
be a very extraordinary sight. 


cause many a tender sigh. It was the 
very home for a honeymoon and many a 
one has been passed there. Who that has 
Visited the Lake district can forget that 
pleasant inn, with its bowling green, 
where the turtle doves billed and cooed; 
or, if they did play bowls, met (in spite of 
the proverb) with no rubbers; or sat in 
the garden which overlooked the road 
and imagined themselves very mistakenly 
as unseen as the first pair; or stood in 
that alcove above the doorway in the 
moonlight, with their arms round one 
another's waist, and whispered : ‘ This is 
Heaven!” The devouring element has 
been made much of in print, but its 
greedy and remorseless tongue consumed 
this shrine of the Neogams no doubt with 
as much indifference as tho it had 
been the Green Dragon or the Spotted 
Dog. Showers of tears (but too late to be 
useful) will bewail the catastrophe. I 
know one much married man to whom 
it will cause at least three shocks of remi- 
niscences, and, I think, four. ‘I always 
pass my honeymoon at the Lowwood 
Hotel,” he used to say. But he will not 
do it with No. 5. Itisa mistake to put 
all your (turtle dove) eggs in one basket, 
and thereby risk losing all your tender 
reminiscences when aspark can do it ina 
single hour. 

Among the admirable pieces of medi- 
cal advice gratis I read in my weekly pa- 
per addressed to others, but which I apply 
to myself without the cost of a postage 
stamp, I have discovered acure for round 
shoulders. ‘‘ Hold your head well up, 
put a stick across your shoulders when 
walking and grasp it with each hand 
near the same shoulder.” Doubtless a 
most excellent plan, but on a crowded 
pavement a little inconvenient one would 
think to one’s fellow-passengers. The 
umbrella idiot is bad enough who carries 
that weapon under his arm so that the 
ferule takes the eye of him he meets, and 
the handle the eye of him who follows, 
and who charges into an omnibus with it 
like a lance at rest, sparing neither sex 
nor age; but if we are to have sticks car- 
ried lengthways across the shoulders it 
will be almost reviving the old days of 
scythed chariots. But perhaps the doc- 
tor who gives this advice is an oculist. 
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THE RESURRECTION-COMFORT. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE resurrection of Christians, as re- 
vealed in the Word uf God, and set over 
against the terrible destruction of death 
and the grave,is an orb of day shining 
into a scene of otherwise appalling dark- 
ness. While implying the future and im- 
mortal existence of the soul, it has special 
relations to the body, of which Paul speaks 
as ‘four outward man,” and also as ‘‘our 
earthly house of this tabernacle,” in which 
we live on earth, and with which death 
makes such frightful havoc. The Bible, 
in its statement of this doctrine, scatters 
the dense shades that naturally overhang 
death, and inspires the Christian heart 
withcomfort and hope. The more we 
study the doctrine in the light of the 
Scriptures, if content therewith, the more 
precious will it become in our experience. 
The object of this article is to aid the 
reader in such study. 

Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, starts out with . 
the fact that Christ, tho crucified, dead 
and brried, rose again on the third day, 
and upon this fact builds the resurrection 
of his people. On this point he says: 

“* But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection cf the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. Butevery man in 
his own order: Christ, the first-fruit-; after- 
ward, they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 

The resurrection of Christ here spoken 
of as ‘‘the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” is treated in the twofold charac- 
ter of anexample and a guaranty of the 
resurrection of those ‘* that are Christ’s.” 
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will make true of them. His was a 
bodily resurrection, and so will theirs be. 

The dissimilarity in the two cases, 
arising from the fact that Christ’s body 
‘*saw no corruption,” and that the bodies 
of Christians do see corruption, and are 
dissolved into their primitive elements, 
in no way affects the resurrection of the 
latter as declared by Paul. He doubtless 
was aware of this dissimilarity; and yet 
he reasons just as he would have done if 
the dead bodies of Christians, like that of 
Christ, had, without any decay or de- 
composjtion, remained permanently 
what and as they were at the moment of 
death. The fact of their decay does not 
seem to have troubled or embarrassed his 
mind at all, or in the slightest degree im- 
paired his faith in the reality of a bodily 
resurrection. This great stumbling-block 
of the doubter and the caviler, as well as 
perplexity of the curious speculator, 
Paul treats as a matter of no consequence 
in relation to what he asserts, What he 
_ asserts is that ‘‘asin Adam ail die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive,” and 
that the ‘‘ order” is the following: ‘‘Christ 
the first-fruits; afterward they that are 
Christ's at his coming.” The decay and 
dissolution of the grave do not disturb or 
change this fact. 

Passing forward in thought to the period 
when the resurrection of those ‘‘ that are 
Christ’s” will become a reality, the apostle 
draws the following contrast between the 
body as it is at and after death, and the 
body as it will be after the resurrection: 


‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual] body.” 

The pronoun ‘‘it,” occurring in this 
contrast as the subject of all these predi- 
cates, clearly refers to the body that we 
have on earth; on the one hand, described 
as being ‘‘sown in corruption,” *‘in dis- 
honor,” *‘ in weakness,” and as *‘ a natural 
body”; and, on the other hand, described 
as being ‘‘ raised in incorruption,” ‘‘in 
glory,” *‘in power,” and as ‘‘a spiritual 
body.” Some of the things affirmed are 
applicable to the body considered as being 
‘*sown,” and others applicable to it con- 
sidered as being ‘‘raised.” The apostle’s 
idea evidently was that the body ‘* sown” 
and the body “raised” are not totally 
different, having no relation to each 
other except that of mere succession in 
the time of their existence: but that, al- 
tho different in the respects men- 
tioned, they are in some respects the 
same, so that what was ‘‘ sown in cor- 
ruption” is ‘‘raised in incorruption,” 
what was “ sown in dishonor” is ‘* raised 
in glory,” what was ‘‘sown in weakness” 
is *‘raised in power,” and what was 
‘‘sown a natural body” is ‘raised a 
spiritual body.” This is just what the 
apostle says; and in saying it he answers 
the question: ‘‘ And with what body do 
they come?” 

Nothing can be clearer than that, inthe 
view of Paul, the body ‘‘sown” and the 
body ‘‘raised ’ are in some way connected 
together. Itis certainly true, in respect 
to the resurrection of Christ, that the 
body that was crucified and buried was 
the body that was raised; and this resur- 
rection theapostle treats as an example 
and guaranty of that of his people. The 
precise mode of the connection between 
the body *‘ sown ” and the body ‘‘raised,” 
so that the two may be spoken of as the 
same in some respects, notwithstanding 
their difference in condition, is a question 
which he neither asks nor answers. We 
cannot answer it, and do not need to do 
so, in order to accept by faith the plain 
and obvious import of the words used by 
the inspired writer. The better way is to 
let the question alone altogether, and con- 
tent ourselves with the fact as stated by 
the apostle, without any effort to change 
the statement, or make it different from 
what it ison its face. The four things 
stated in respect to the body when ‘‘sown,”’ 
we know to be true by our own observa- 
tion ; and the four things just as clearly 
stated in respect to the body when 
** raised,” we are to believe upon the au- 
thority of the apostle. 

To this impressive contrast between the 
body “‘ sown” and the body ‘ raised,” 








Paul adds the following words in the way 
of comment: 

“And so it is written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adaw was made a quickening spirit. How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is the 
Lord from Heaven. Asis the earthy, such 
are they also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heav- 
enly. And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” 

This is a natural comment on what the 
apostle had previously said in regard to 
our mortality as derived from Adam, and 
our resurrection as derived from and de- 
pending on Christ, and also in regard to 
the difference between the body ‘‘ sown” 
and the body “raised.” The body 
‘“‘sown” cannot, in that state, ‘‘ inherit 
the kingdom ot God.” It must become 
what it will be when “raised,” in order 
to be fitted to the heavenly world. 

Having presented the resurrection un- 
der these aspects, the apostle is now pre- 
pared to pour light upon the event itself; 
and this he does in the following words: 


‘Behold I show you a mystery: We 
[Christians then living] shall not all sleep 
[die], but we [Christians then living] shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of aneye, at the last trump; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead [as to 
their bodies] shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we [Christians then living] shall be 
changed. For this corruptible [body] must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal [body] 
must put on immortality. So when tbis 
corruptible [body] shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal [body] shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saving that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O Death, where 
is thy sting? O Grave, wheie is thy vic- 
tory? The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is thelaw. But thanks be 
to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.’’ 

Here, in the language of earth, we have 
an inspired description of the resurrection 
as it will occur ‘‘when the Lord Jesus 
shall descend from Heaven with his 
mighty angels.” The dead, as to their 
bodies, willthen be raised incorruptible. 
That which was ‘‘sown in corruption” 
will then be ‘‘raised in incorruption.” 
That which was ‘‘sown in dishonor” will 
then be “raised in glory.” That which 
was ‘‘sown in weakness” will then be 
‘raised in power.” That which was 
‘‘sown a natural body” will then be 
‘raised a spiritual body.” Death will in 
this way be swallowed up in victory. The 
last vestiges of death and the grave will 
be completely swept away. Not a trace 
of them will be left upon the face of our 
existence. Neither, in the light of God’s 
whole scheme of providence, contains 
anything to awaken dread in the Chris- 
tian heart. The resurrection will be a 
glorious victory over both. ‘‘ The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death”; 
and this will be fully accomplished by the 
resurrection. 

Coincidently with this triumph, and as 
a part of the wonderful scene, Christians 
then living, and having bodies of ‘* flesh 
and blood,” fitted to earth, but not to 
Heaven, will, in respect to these bodies, 
and without passing through * the royal 
gate of death,” be changed ‘“‘in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye,” and, 
as to their bodies, be fitted for the heav- 
enly life. , 

Such is the doctrine of the Christian’s 
resurrection, as presented in the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. A side-light of great brilliancy 
is thrown upon this doctrinein what Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Philippians. He 
told the Philippian Christians that when 
‘*the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
shall come, he will ‘‘ change our vile body 
[the body of our humiliation], that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto him- 





self.” The ‘‘glorious body” of Christ is the 
body in which he dwells in Heaven; and 
that body is the model of the body which 
his people will, after the resurrection, 
have in the heavenly world. They will, 
in this respect, ‘‘ bear the image of the 
heavenly.” Christ’s ‘‘glorious body” is the 
body which he had on earth, and in 
which appeared among men, yet so 
changed as to be fitted to the heavenly 
life. The bodies of Christians, whether 
they be among the living or the dead 
when he comes the second time, will un- 
dergo a similar change, and thus ‘ be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
They, in this respect, will be like Christ 
himself, 

So, also, the apostle had something to 
say on this subject to the Thessalonian 
Christiane; and in his First Epistle to 
them he did say it in the following words: 

** But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep 
[dead], that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we [Christians then 
living] which are aliveand remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent [pre- 
cede] them which are asleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, wit': the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first. Then we [Christians 
then living] which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them [the 
risen dead] in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air; and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.” 

These words were penned to impart 
resurrection-comfort to the Thessalonian 
Christians, so that they should not * sor- 
row” over their friends and kindred dead, 
as those do and must who have ‘no 
hope.” The resurrection of ‘‘ the dead in 
Christ” was guaranteed by the fact that 
he ‘‘ died and rose again.” He would at 
the final day descend from Heaven; and 
Christians then living would have no pre- 
cedence or advantage over ‘‘ the dead in 
Christ.” Indeed, the latter would ‘ rise 
first” in the order of time; and, after this, 
saints then living would be caught up 
together with the risen dead in the clouds, 
‘*to meet the Lord in the air.” Both 
classes, in bodies ‘‘ fashioned like unto 
his glorious body,” would thereafter be 
forever ‘* with the Lord.” Itis a matter 
of no consequence whether we are among 
the dead saints or the living saints, when 
‘‘the Lord himself shall descend from 
Heaven.” If among the former, we shall 
as to our bodies be raised from the dead, 
and have bodies ‘‘like unto his glorious 
body”; and if among the latter, our 
bodies will be changed, and assume the 
same likeness, ‘‘in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

We thus have the great doctrine of the 
resurrection in application to Christians 
set before us by the unerring inspiration 
of one who wrote and spake as he was 
‘*moved by the Holy Ghost.” We say 
Christians, since the reference in the pre- 
ceding quotations is confined exclusively 
tothem. What are we to do with this 
doctrine? The proper answer is that we 
are to believe it with all our might, mind 
and strength, and to believe it just as the 
Bible states it to us. We are to follow 
Paul’3 thoughts, or rather God’s thoughts 
through his pen. We are to believe that 
when Christ comes, the ‘‘corruptible ” 
will ‘*put on incorruption,” and the 
**mortal” will ‘ put on immortality.” We 
are to believe that the bodies of dead 
saints will then pass from ‘‘ corruption ” 
to ‘‘incorruption,” from ‘‘ dishonor” to 
“glory,” from ‘‘ weakness” to *‘ power,” 
and from being *‘ natural” bodies to be- 
ing ‘‘ spiritual ” bodies. We are to be- 
lieve that these bodies will be like unto 
the ‘‘ glorious body ” of Christ. We are 
to believe that Christians then living will, 
without death, undergo a similarchange. 
We are to believe that when these things 
shall become facts, then will ‘‘ be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, ‘‘ Death 
is swallowed up invictory.” Weareto be- 
lieve that which, in anticipation, led Paul 
to exclaim: ‘‘ O death, where is thy sting? 
O graye, where is thy victory ?” 

And if asked for the reason of such a 
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faith, it will be enough to reply that God 
has so taught us in his Word. ‘“ Let God,” 
on this subject, as on every other, “ be 
true, but every man a liar,” who contra- 
dicts him. God’s Word has brought to us 
the resurrection-comfort and the resur- 
rection-hope; and what we are to do, 
whether meditating upon our sainted 
kindred dead and gone, or anticipating 
our own exit from the scenes of time, is 
to receive the comfort and cherish the 
hope, as we pursue life’s track to the land 
of silence. Let us by faith see the light 
that shines across and beyond that land, 
God himself will in due season make real 
all that his Word affirms. Whatever 
mysteries may now overhang the resur- 
rection of the dead, they will all be 
cleared up when Jesus Christ comes in 
his glory, and makes true what the great 
apostle to the Gentiles says on this sub- 
ject. 

Ob! if Christians would think of what 
God has revealed for their thinking, and 
so think as to give it the power of a pres- 
ent reality, however distant it may be in 
the future, what a change would be 
wrought in theirexperience! They would 
hardly recognize themselves as the same 
beings. The fear of death would be gone, 
and the most glorious hope that ever ani- 
mated any bosom would take its place. 
How much we lose by self-imposed igno- 
rance and self-imposed stupidity! How 
much we lose by so looking at the things 
visible and temporal, that we fail to see, 
as we might ang should, the things invisi- 
ble and eternal! How much we lose by giv- 
ing such an ascendency to mere sense that 
faith is really almost dead! How much we 
lose by speculating where we ought to 
believe! Strange is it that the phantom 
of an hour should exclude from thought 
that vast and glorious eternity to which 
Heaven so kindly solicits our eye. What 
a delusion fora soul to perpetrate against 
itself! Break this snare, reader, and 
‘set your affection on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES, 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 








BEFORE attempting to show that some- 
thing might be done toward educating 
such eyes asperceive color imperfectly, 
we ought to point out—1, What the defect 
is, and 2, for what calling it disqualifies. 
Chromato-pseudopsis always means that 
one at least of the three primary colors is 
seen falsely. We cannot be certain which 
that is; but most people, both those who 
see thus and those with ordinary vision, 
consider it to be red. Hardly any of them 
can see red; but if they sec the other two 
colors, yellow and blue, as we do, itis a 
strange thing that green, which is merely 
the mixture of what they can see, should 
be a continual stumbling-block to them. 
They almost always call red green,and if a 
number of shadesof allcolors are given 
them to sort, and put those which are 
blue together, they mix the reds and the 
greens, 

Nothing brings out the greatness of the 
difference between their signt and ours so 
much as their attempts to explain it or to 
reason upon it. 

Thus Mr. D., agentleman mentioned by 
Dr. G. Wilson, considers that he sees 
b'ue and yellow, but goes on: ‘* With re- 
gard to my want of perception of green it 
appears to me that the blue and the yellow 
rays neutralize each other, andl when in 
equal proportions constitute what is really 
no color, varying all the way from a very 
light drab or gray to a dingy black.” 

The words drab or gray, as thus used, 
mean nothing to us; we cannot in the 
least tell what they are; but they show 
that only two colors were really seen by 
him, and those only when they were pure. 
In another case mentioned by Dr. Wilson 
almost all the colors were confused to- 
gether. ‘‘Some color-diagrams having 
been shown to Mr. P., he described green 
as brown, russet as red, purple as red and 
black, a very light shade of yellow-green 
as orange by daylight, and the darker 
shades of green as red and brown. By 
gaslight he called the first gray and yel- 
low, and the others gray and blue. On 
the other hand, he unconsciously betrayed 
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an effort to supplement his defective vis- 
jon of colors by all secondary aids. If 
colored papers were shown him he fixed 
upon any difference in shape, smoothness, 
or configuration which they presented, 
and when they were shown him again 
recognized them by differences which 
would have escaped most other eyes; he 
would often, accordingly, have appeared 
to a stranger to recognize color, when in 
reality he was only recalling the form or 
condition of surface of the colored body.” 

This ought to be of great use, as a hint 
in teaching those whoare confused in the 
same way. 

One of the instances I have personally 
known of slight perception of color came 
to me with the surprise it always causes— 
to find that a person whom one had al- 
ways supposed to live in a world like 
one’s own is really remote from it in all 
his notions of what things are like. 

This intimate acquaintance, who had 
traveled all over the world by land and 
by sea, described his travels well, was 
fond of his garden, and for several years 
had betrayed no peculiarity of vision, 
was once remarking on two specially fine 
plants of cineraria, which were standing 
on his dinner-table. Somebody had ad- 
mired them, and I think the conversa- 
tion began by his saying aside to me: 
“The girls don’t like them; they said 
they were all wrong.” I believe he had 
taken the trouble to bring them up from 
the country. It would have been difficult 
to say anything in their favor as they 
then stood, for they were of the richest 
magenta. They were placed in two vases 

of a lively pink color, and the dinner-ser- 
vice was of deep blue. He lifted his glass 
—for he was short-sighted—and looked at 
them. Then, when I said something 
meant as a tribute to their fine growth 
and beauty in themselves, he said: 

“The fact is, [see no difference what- 
ever between the color of the plant and 
the pot. No,” he repeated, looking about 
him over all the table, ‘‘ and I don’t be- 
lieve I see any of the colors that you do.” 

When asked what he did see, he re- 
plied: 

“I see form and shading and a good 
many colors, but I cannot always name 
them.” 

He shortly said: *‘I have a friend, a 
lady, who has very peculiar sight. She 
only sees one color, and that is blue.” 

‘‘How does she know?” I inquired, 

“She feels sure, she tells me. She says 
she enjoys color most when there has been 
a fall of snow, for then the sky looks 
so beautiful, and the landscape has not so 
much dark shading; all is clean and white. 
She is never tired of admiring the sky.” 

“Then she sees, besides that, only form 
and shading ?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘*What is the world like to her?” 

‘‘Like an engraving.” 

Thus he showed that he thought this 
lady saw only black and white and blue; 
that is to say, darkness and light and one 
color; but he explained that she only saw 
blue in the sky; she did not see solid blue, 

as of a forget-me-not or an azure ribbon, 

This friend of mine had in a marked 
degree that pecuharity of expression 
which is sometimes observed to character- 
ize the color-blind; it was not precisely 
anxiety that looked forth from his eyes, 
hor was it curiosity; it seemed toquestion 
and be daunted, as if in the presence of an 
ever-unsolvable doubt. 

But these two peculiarties, that of see- 
ing one color falsely and that of being 
uncertain about several, are not all that 
the color-blind have to rue. They also 
see colors very differently by daylight 
and by candle-light, and some of them be- 
lieve that, tho they never see red by day, 
they have occasionally seen what we 
have told them was red by night the same 
thatin daylight they see as green. 

There is a sort of consistency of differ- 
ence between their eyes and normal eyes 
which follows them into everything. 
Red is a color which we never mistake for 
green by candle-light by any chance. 
But certain changes of color we all alike 
perceive. Thus pale yellow and prim- 
Tose tints become almost white; lilac often 
takes the hue of drab or dun-color, and 


distinguishable; electric light alone leaves 
color unchanged. 

Then we are all aware, even those who 
see best, that more natural light is re- 
quired for seeing some colors than others. 
When twilight comes on red is the first 
color lost, and blue the last. A purple 
flower becomes dark blue, and as dusk in- 
creases red and scarlet flowers appear al- 
most black, and are merged among the 
leaves, which themselves are received 
into the dimness, and cease to be green, 
thus showing that even to the normal eye 
red and green are not such sure posses- 
sions as blue and white, 

Those who have not examined the sub- 
ject would be surprised to find how few 
names for color many persons among the 
uneducated classes have, and how care- 
less they are about it, tho they may see 
it perfectly. They all know the three 
primary colors; but I have met with some 
who, asked to match a piece of orange or 
purple cloth, would take up pieces exact- 
ly like them, and yet would bungie and 
hesitate a good deal if desired to give 
them their names. 

In the same way crimson, scarlet and 
pink,terra-cotta pink, peach-blossom pink, 
and brownish red, will all go under the 
two names pink and red, tho these who 
call them so can match them perfectly. 
Even highly educated persons commonly 
call deep blue purple, ignoring the fact 
that without some admixture of red pur- 
ple cannot exist. 

It is a curious circumstance that red, 
the unseen color of so many, is the favor- 
ite color, and may be called the king- 
color of the normal eye. It was espe- 
cially so in ancient times. If we examine 
the Bible we shall find that the Hebrews 
scarcely ever use color as an epithet, as 
we do when we say ‘‘ the blue sky,” “‘ the 
purple hills.” They say, indeed, ‘the 
Red Sea”; but blue is scarcely mentioned 
as seen in Nature, only in the ‘‘ blue and 
purple and scarlet” of the tabernacle 
hangings or the high-priest’s robes, or the 
pavement of the king’s palace, of ‘red 
and blue and black and white marble” in 
the Book of Esther. Yellow, excepting 
as a sign of disease, is mentioned but once 
or twice: ‘‘ her feathers like yellow gold.” 
But red is largely spoken of as in later 
times, and perhaps as incorrectly, for we 
did not invent, we only inherit the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘ red gold,” ‘‘ red wine,” one of 
these being merely orange, and the other 
a ruddy purple. ‘‘ Red hair” is a modern, 
or rather medieval, inaccuracy; ‘red 
cow” we get from the ancients. These 
epithets all appear to show a certain fancy 
for calling things red as the more kingly 
and costly color. 

Why our ancestors miscalled so many 
colors we, however, cannot be sure, nor 
whether in different ages sight may be 
alike. The varieties of vision are even 
now almost endless; and to return to this 
one, chromato-pseudopsis, examples of it 
might be multiplied from recorded in- 
stances; but once having been shown to 
be extremely common it becomes evident 
that others ought never to be in charge of 
those who suffer from it, under circum- 
stances where safety depends on a color. 

Thus no man who has this defect 
should be a physician. He cannot tell 
whether his patient is flushed or pale, As 
was said of one such, ‘‘ How should he 
know whether this is scarlet fever? he 
never saw scarlet in his life.” 

Next to the physician the chemist is a 
dangerous man. He must trust entirely 
to the labels on his drugs. If they change 
color, and this often indicates that they 
are deteriorating, he does not know, but 
still sends them out with a cheerful 
mind. 

The sick nurse is alike disqualified, and 
for the same reason. 

After these come the railway-signal 
man, who reads the red danger-signal to 
stop as if it was tne green, commanding 
him to dash on. Then there is the sailor, 
who mistakes the starboard for the port 
light of a vessel sighted in the night, and 
reads in it a directly opposite meaning 
from that it was meant to convey. 

It isa crime in the color-blind to pur- 
sue any of these callings when their de- 
fect has been brought home to them, and 
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in them to follow, because they can 
never compete with those who have per- 
fect vision. The tailor, the milliner, the 
house-painter, the dyer, are instances of 
these. . 

But more than half the color-blind live 
and die unaware of their defect; among 
those who are uneducated it frequent- 
ly passes for ignorance and stupid- 
ity, or, if known, it is concealed as a dis- 
advantage by them, tho in the nature of 
things they are not aware of the mischief 
they may do through it. 

How shall all these be discovered in 
the young generation, and warned and 
classed? Whether it will be of any use to 
discover them (to themselves) remains to 
be proved, but that it is quite easy to do 
so, one instance will prove just as well as 
many. In the first place they should 
never be told to select colors, but always 
to match them. It will be perceived that 
the experiment in question went on this 
plan. 

The scene, a village school, far up in 
the North of England; about forty-five 
children present; for the dialect of either 
master or scholars I am far from any 
wish to apologize; the English was, to 
say the least of it, more agreeable than 
that spoken in London. 

None of the children was more than 
eight years old. It should be explained 
that there was a class-room beyond in 
which was a table covered with skeins of 
German wool, bits of colored glass and 
silk of all colors. 

Master : ‘* Now bairns, back end o’ last 
week I tell’d ye I'd gie ye an ould farrant 
lesson today. You, Josey, ye see this?” 
holding up ared rose, 

Josey, a small child of six years: ‘‘ Ay, 
master.” 

** What be it, bairn ?” 

‘* Why a rose, master, for sure.” 

** Ay, but what kin’ o’ a rose?” 

** A red un, sir.” 

‘*Well, now, you go in t’ class-room 
and fetch me out a skein o’ wool, the nigh- 
est like this rose ever ye can.” 

Josey takes the rose and fetches back a 
skein just of the same hue. 

‘* Now, Mairy lass, thou’s got to goand 
do likewise.” 

‘I doon’t want t’ rose, I can lease 
(choose) t’ skein wi’out it,” says Mary, 
rather sulkily. 

Mary was nearly eight years old, and 
was surprised at and despised the easiness 
of the lesson. She brought out a good 
match. 

After this about twenty children were 
sent on the same errand and matched the 
color perfectly. The interest of the lesson 
flags—the children’s attention wanders. 
At last a little white-faced fellow goes 
into the class-room, stays some time, and 
finally comes out with two skeins in his 
hand. Shouts of surprise and derision 
fill the rooms. 

‘* Sure-ly.” 

‘* What be ye thinking on?” 

‘“‘One on em’s as green as grass, and 
t’other as gray as a ratten” (rat). 

The little boy looks frightened. 

‘*Thou’s done as well as thou knew 
how,” says the master, rather gently. 
**Don’t thou be scared, thou’st nobbut 
tried once. Here, take and match me 
this.” 

He gives him the glossy leaf of a laurel. 
The child goes out again, and with a 
much more cheerful and confident air 
comes back and puts into his hand askein 
of the brightest scarlet. The other chil- 
dren, too much surprised to laugh, whis- 
per together: 

‘** He beant a fondy neither”—fond here 
has the old sense of foolish. 

Out of the fifty children two were found 
who could not match all colors. 

‘*So you see,” said the person who re- 
lated the anecdote—“* you see the experi- 
ment answered perfectly.” 

‘*On the contrary, it answered so bad- 
ly,” said the vicar of the parish, ‘‘ that I 
shall never consent to its being tried 
again, The mothers are all up in arms at 
any attempt being made to show that 
their ‘ bairns’ were not as ‘cute’ as was 
possible; those whose children were con- 
victed of color-blindness declared their 
bairns were as the Almighty made them, 





there are other trades which it is foolish 


and none but irreligious folk would dare 


to say they ought to be any other. In 

short, there was such a commotion made 

that I have had the greatest difficulty in 

smoothing things over, and never could 

have done so if it had not chanced that 

the two little brothers who are color- 

blind are to emigrate in a few weeks with 

their parents.” 

It was not worth while, he went on to 

say, that for the sake of one or two chil- 

dren, the parents should all be made irate 

and suspicious, 

In several other cases it was agreed 

that a village school can do nothing for 
the two or three children who may have 

this kind of vision. ‘“‘Nothing,” was putin 

by one schoolmaster as a parenthesis, 

‘* beyond the supreme benefit of finding 
them out and giving them advice as to 

what trade they shall follow.” 

But in a great town where the schools 
would yield at least twenty such chil- 

dren ,they might be formed into a class,and 
take a lesson now and again, when it 
might be hoped that the color-blind chil- 
dren of the richer classes would be added 
to them. Then, besides such advice, there 
should be attempts made todevelop as far 
as practicable their other senses. To 
awaken their curiosity, for instance, as 
to the smell of particular dyes, get them 
to distinguish them, and teach them theo- 
retically to know the colors of such dyes. 

To educate the sense of touch, so as to 
make them fully alive to all sorts of dif- 
ferences—as the texture and nature of fab- 
rics. To educate their eyes to notice all 
slight differences in every article about 
them, so that they shall recognize it 
again, even if itis only a piece of paper 
among other pieces, and having once been 
told its color shall be able to name it con- 
fidently. To teach them by theory what 
colors go well together in a piece of em- 
broidery, for instance, or a painting, so 
that when their colors have been labeled 
they may use them without making ab- 
surd mistakes, 

To this it may be added that, even if no 
direct effort was made to form them into 
a guild, it is highly probable that com- 
munity of interest and likeness in their 
lot would draw them together, so that the 
the rich would be inclined to aid and em- 
ploy the poor, and the poor to serve the 
rich. ~ 

But more space cannot be given here, 
eventoour best and most precious sense 
—that sense by which we become aware 
of outlying worlds, the far-off families of 
God, that sense to which some of the 
greatest promises of Holy Writ are given. 
How many dying eyes have closed more 
calmly for the comforting words: *‘ Thine 
eyes shall see the King in his beauty. 
They shall behold the land that is very 
far off.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE suggestion that Christian unity 
may be obtained by the negative process 
of abandoning the various limitations of 
Church or sect, is not intrinsically impos- 
sible or absurd; but it is none the less a 
suggestion which fails to inspire us with 
hope. Itis defective in so far as its aim 
is to suppress differences and not rather 
to account for them. The obstacles to- 
Christian unity which exist in the sphere 
of the will must be overcome, if at all, in 
the higher walks of the Christian reason. 
It is vain to think that lasting union or 
organic unity can be reached by ignoring 
or suppressing theological distinctions; 
that the attention of the Churches can be 
distracted, like children weary of their 
play, by offering them some new toy. A 
truer method would compel each denom- 
ination to review its origin and career in 
order to the better knowledge of its work 
and place in history, and further, in the 
interest of the same purpose to study the 
history of other Churches, Such‘ study 
would be profoundly interesting as well 
as profitable. If we have faith in our 
human nature which Christ has redeem- 
edand made divine, the variations of 
Protestantism would seem at least as sug- 
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flora of the physical world. There isa 
meaning and value in these differences 
and distinctions; they only need to be 
brought out into the light of their com- 
mon relation to some higher principle in 
order to be emerged into a comprehensive 
unity. 

To a certain extent a process which has 
this end in view is always in operation; 
and tho it may confuse the popular mind, 
it is evidence that modern Christianity is 
far from a state of decline or stagnation. 
The various religious bodies are always 
inastate of commotion, like the waves of 
the sea which cannot rest. To be sure, in 
each denomination there lies beneath the 
surface the immobile stolidity caused by 
the pressure from above of authority or 
custom. The people who constitute the 
material on which the teachers operate 
seem, as it were, born to be Romanists, or 
Methodists, or Baptists, as if these were 
the teleological purposes, the final ends 
of the ecclesiastical creation. Butin the 
upper sphere of thought and criticism 
men are everywhere reaching forth to 
something larger and better, to some 
ideal of Christian belief and life which 
they cannot find in theirown communion. 
In the search after it they leave one 
Church for another, while the spectacle is 
not a rare one of their swinging round 
the circle before they cease their effort. 
When Romanists move, they feel an at- 
traction toward Methodists and Baptists, 
among whom they find the opportunity 
for the expression of religious emotion or 
experience, or for Unitarianism which 
offers intellectual freedom and simplicity, 
while others still gravitate toward secular- 
ism. An intelligent and honored priest 
of the Greek Church recently sought a 
home among Presbyterians. When a 
Baptist changes his faith he is apt to set 
himself strongly against individualism in 
religion. The Methodist appreciates 
greater formality in worship and shades 
off the distinction between the Church 
and the world. The converted Quaker 
emphasizes the necessity of visible sacra- 
ments. Taere isthe standing phenome- 
non of the Presbyterian minister seeking 
for the Church. The Congregationalist 
who leaves his fold becomes quick to dis- 
cern assaults upon the authority of the 
clergy. It is said that three-fifths of the 
present ministry of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church have been recruited from other 
Churches. It1s these recruits who fur- 
nish the most advanced High-Churchmen 
and among them Ritualism finds an easy 
prey. And if Episcopalians too often de- 
sert their Church for the Latin obedience, 
itis said, by way of exculpation, that 
many of these have come from elsewhere 
merely stopping in the Church as a half- 
way house on the way to Rome. It is a 
well-known remark which also illustrates 
the working of a spiritual law, that the 
grandchildren of Ritualists become Uni- 
tarians and the grandchildren of Uni- 
tarians become Ritualists. These changes 
of ecclesiastical relations so constant, so 
nuwerous, show that no one organiza- 
tion includes the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Even the Roman Cathulic Church 
which stretched herself to the utmost to 
include the divarications of the Middle 
Ages was obliged to draw the line at jus- 
tification by faith. 

As a first step, then, toward union we 
must learn to appreciate the significance 
of other Churches than our own. One 
can be loyal to one’s own household of 
faith and yet see good in others and long 
to appropriate it. One can admire the 
Presbyterians for the impression they 
give of solidity and strength, which has 
its root in their consciousness of the sov- 
ereignty of God, for their doctrinal stabil- 
ity, their adherence to practical theology 
despite the temptations and fascinations 
of modern thought; the Congregational- 
ists for having laid the foundations of 
true democracy in church and State, with 
whom the glory of the American people 
is forever associated in that they took 
possession of the country in the name of 


* God, the only Church in America which 


has a theological history, whose motto is 
theological progress, the Church which 
has given birth to the one theologian who 
deserves to rank with the fathers and 
doctors of the Church universal; the Qua- 





kers, the loveliest and most beautiful of 
sects, showing how Christianity can exist 
and be fruitful in the life without priest- 
hood or ritual or temple or sacrifice, 
whose theology has done much tosweeten 
and purify the Christian atmosphere; the 
Baptists with a ritual act which 
forms the most impressive spectacle to 
the eye or appeal to the conscience 
that Christendom can show; the Method- 
ists, who do not wait for an angel to 
come down and stir the waters, but step 
boldly in, believing that the action of the 
emotions bears evidence to the touch of a 
divine spirit, in whose assembly for wor- 
ship, asin the mood of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns, it is as if one heard the hastening 
step of the approaching God, and all the 
choir of Heaven; the Unitarians, whose 
freedom is so untrammeled that we might 
fear for its exercise, if it had not been 
shown to be the 1iberty of the children of 
God, always subordinated to the cultiva- 
tion of character as the end of religion, 
whose assertion of the divine capacity of 
human nature forces them into the fore- 
ground of eyery movement which seeks 
the moral improvement of the race; the 
Universalists, who assert the goodness 
and the love of God in a manner so sim- 
ple-minded, so unquestioning, so unqual- 
ified, as to make us wonder, in the midst 
of a prevailing pessimism and agnosticism, 
how long they will be able to maintain it; 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which, 
tho by no means the largest in numbers 
is yet most comprehensive in spirit, 
which if measured by its ideal and aspira- 
tion is co-extensive with the nation, nay. 
even with Christendom itself, which 
stands for no special tenet or opinion but 
for Christianity in its freest interpreta- 
tion, a home forthe oppressed of every 
denomination, for the wanderers from 
other folds who could be welcomed in no 
other household of faith, which believes 
not only in the revelation of the Word of 
God in Scripture, but 1n the’ revelation 
which comes through tradition, through 
art, through the beautiful, through the 
spirit of administration and order. 

Who shall say that these divisions of 
the Church have sundered the unity of 
the body of Christ, so long as they are 
conscious of a relationship to an invisible 
Head? And if there are necessary evils 
in the practical workings of the Churches, 
who ever supposed that the Church was 
to be exempt from the evil that is in the 
world? The divisions of Christendom 
may be as consistent with the unity of 
the Church as the division of mankind 
into tribes and races and nations—which 
does not destroy the unity of a common 
humanity. The truth is, that the unity 
exists already. What we want is its 
manifestation. Just as the world is no 
longer a lost and ruined world, but a 
world redeemed in Christ, which waits 
for the manifestation of the redemption— 
the manifestation of the sons of God. 

If there is any one existing Church in 
whose ample embrace the manifestation 
of Christian unity may be possible, nay, 
ought to be possible. it is the Church of 
England, which is the Mother of us all. 
And if some large-minded Churchman 
could stand forth as its representative, 
and say to all the divisions of Protestant- 
ism which have stood the test of time: 
‘**Ycur communions are entitled to be 
called Churches as well as ours ; your sac- 
rifice of prayer and praise is a worship as 
real and genuine as our own; your doc- 
trines are true, it is only your limitations 
and negations that are untrue; your sac- 
raments, your orders, are valid; your 
commission as clergy is divine in so far 
as and because it has the sanction of the 
Church, which is the congregation of 
faithful people.” 

But the day may be far distant when 
such a voice shall be heard. Meantime 
itis a false idea of apostolic succession 
that stands in the way—an idea which, 
when its motive is exposed, implies the 
subjugation of the world by external au- 
thority rather than the transformation of 
its spirit. Such a principle, it is needless 
to add, tinds no sanction in God’s Word 
written, or engraven in the constitution 
of man or inthe nature of things. What- 
ever purpose it may have served in the 
past, whatever purpose it may still serve 








as a denominational tenet, it is out of har- 
mony with the purer traditions of Prot- 
estant Christianity which assert the 
priesthood of all Christians, deriving im- 
mediately from Christ, as the highest, the 
only real form of the priestly office. If 
this wrong conception of apostolic de- 
scent be the sole condition of Christian 
unity, we must turn sadly away from the 
hope of its realization within the Church. 
And, generally, if the obstacles of every 
kind are so great that we either cannot or 
will not have unity in the sphere of the 
ecclesiastical, it is well to remember that 
we still have an alternative in the state or 
nation in which our cherished ideal may 
take refuge. Indeed, it may be the divine 
purpose that the outward unity of the 
Church should be broken, in order to give 
the nation a chance to realize its consum- 
mation, when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ. We 
know by the calamitous experience 
of history what it is to have a 
Church united and a State diviled. It 
is a spurious Christianity which can see 
spiritual things only within the Church. 
The nation also is divine in its inmost 
essence and calling. Here is a theater 
where Christian union not only may be, 
but now is manifested in ever-increasing 
measure. Here we may have the reality 
of the divine-human communion, tho it 
should lack the beautiful and expressive 
symbol of Christian fellowship. Already 
in the higher walks of life we are recog- 
nized as fellow-men, where we cannot be 
known as Christians. In the sphere of 
the so-called secular, in art, in literature, 
in science, the schisms which diviae the 
Church have been overcome, and are 
forgotten. The Church lingers behind 
the world when it perpetuates the feeling, 
long since outgrown within the State, 
that all outside of some particular organ- 
ization are strangers and barbarians. 
Let us, if it must be so, look to the State 
to take the Churches by the hand, and 
lead them to some mount of vision, where 
the ascended glorified Christ may be seen 
in his relation to a redeemed world and a 
redeemed humanity. For it is Christ 
himself who has given us the leading 
note of a trie Church—‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





THE Copyright League, the Coreans and 
the Convention of Women animated 
Washington last week in its gossiping 
and social zenters. A Local Association 
to co-operate with the League, consisting 
of people who are interested in the sub- 
ject, met in the Riggs House parlors. 
Mr. James C. Welling, the President of 
the Columbian University, was chosen as 
presiding officer, with Mr. John Hay, 
Major Powell, Mr. Henry Strong and Dr. 
Swann M. Burnett as vice-presidents, with 
several directors,among them—Gen. A.W. 
Greely, Professor Langley, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. Gallaudet, of the 
College for Deaf-Mutes, and Professor 
Gill; and as honorary members—Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Secretary Bayard, Mr. 
George Bancroft, Chief JusticeWaite, Mr. 
George Ticknor Curtis, Mr. Spofford, of the 
Congressional Library, and Prof. Graham 
Bell. Mr. Edward Eggleston, who was 
here with the authors that were to read 
the next afternoon, made an exeeedingly 
good speech, giving the sum and sub- 
stance of why an international copy- 
right is needed from the moral point 
of view, and was followed by Dr. 
George B. Loring, and then by Judge 
Strong, of Chicago. They all spoke well, 
but nobody was quite practical until 
a Mr. Wood, a gentleman connected with 
the Press in some way, and I hope I have 
got his name right, rose in a very quiet, 
modest way and said: ‘* The trouble with 
the Copyright Bill is not in the Senate—a 
majority of the Senate is on the right side 
at this moment and we could probably 
get the Bill through the upper branch any 
day. The trouble is with the House of 
Representatives ; with them the troubleis 
that half of them know nothing about 
the merits of an international copyright. 








I move, therefore, that a committee be 
appointed here whose duty shall be to 
communicate with influential men in the 
different states of the Union, and they 
shall as constituents bring the matter up 
in a practical, vital manner to their Repre- 
sentatives.” 

There was a point to this which gained 
assent before the motion was made and 
seconded, and such a committee was 
quickly appointed. This, if it does its 
duty, will arouse a public sentiment on 
the subject, and only in that way can the 
thing be carried to a consummation. 

Senator and Mrs. Hearst gave a party 
Saturday evening after the matinée read- 
ing, at which all the authors were present 
with many of the distinguished residents 
here, making a very pleasant gathering. 
Mr. Howells went away that night, but 
was there for a short time. Mr. Whit- 
comb Riley who, the other writers said, 
had carried off the honors that afternoon 
with his ‘‘ peanut monologue,” was there 
with Mr. Clemens, Mr. Gilder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Buyesen, Mr. Stedman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stockton, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page and 
Mr. R. M. Johnston. Mr. Clemens repre- 
sented that Mr. Warner bad not been dug 
out of the New England snowdrifts, but 
that three thousand men were digging 
for him between New Haven and New 
York and in the late State of Connecticut; 
it was hoped that he would be found 
before long. 

I interject the remark, that the blizzard 
has left so strong an impression on the 
minds of people here that when Mr. Page 
said his story of ‘* Meh Lady” was iu the 
time of the ‘‘ late unpleasantness,” people 
supposed he referred to the late blizzard 
until he had read a page or two. 

For the reading Monday evening there 
was a houseful of distinguished people, 
a few senators, but a great many senators’ 
wives, Mr. President Cleveland, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Miss Willard, and in other 
pews—for the only large hall in Washing- 
ton is a church—Secretary Bayard, Secre- 
tary Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Lamont, 
GeneralGreely. Mr. Gilder, the poet, and 
editor of The Century, who read on the 
afternoon of Saturday, may be supposed 
to have had a feeling of pleasure as he 
looked along the line of men sitting on 
the stage and reflected how he had helped 


‘spread their wares before an appreciative 


world in the columns of his magazine. 

Mr. Warner made a little personal ex- 
planation with reference to remarks made 
about himself the day before by Mr. 
Clemens. 

** Connecticut,” he said, ‘‘ had dug her 
way back into the Union, and would 
hold strictly to account that next-door 
neighbor of mine who gave no warning, 
but leaving his wife and family fled be- 
fore the blizzard to Washington.” The 
little personalities indulged in throughout 
the reading were very agreeable and were 
not undignified, only genial. Mr. Eggle- 
stonintroduced Mr. Malcolm Johnston as 
a young man whose articles in the Georgia 
dialect ‘‘ attracted attention, and for 
whom they predieted a fine rising fu- 
ture.” Mr. Johnston then walked for- 
ward from the other authors and showed 
himself a handsome, perfectly preserved 
rman of perhaps sixty, not less than that, 
with snow-white hair and short, white 
side whiskers, and read his story with dig- 
nity, and yet in perfect accord with bis 
subject, ‘‘ The Various Languages of Mr. 
Billy Moon.” 

Mr. Boyesen’s poem was better than he 
—some one made that criticism, meaning 
that he ought either to have delivered it, 
without reference to his manuscript at 
all,or else he ought to have read it from his 
sheets. Asit was, one was constantly being 
carried away by the admirable recitation 
of the author and then being suddenly 
brought back to earth by seeing him turn 
to his paper and make a half pause to do 
so. 

In further criticism, the same dramatic 
artist added: ‘They ought to have put 
Mr. Warner first. His writing is as full 
of fine shades and variations as one of 
Mendelssohn’s pieces for the violin, and 
he should have come before Mr. Clemens, 
who plays well but with a coarser touch. 

Mr. Whitcomb Riley repeated by espe- 
cial request his ‘‘Object lesson from a pea- 
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nut” to a Sunday-school class, a delicious 
bit of caricature, and so wound up the 
evening. 

After the readings the authors went by 
coach, car and foot to the White House, 
where they were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland in the Blue Room. It wasa 
small party given especially for them 
with a supper in the private dining-room. 
The President and his Cabinet are not lit- 
erary in their tastes at all; neither was 
the Emperor who picked up Titian’s brush 
a painter. 

The decision of the Supreme Court upon 
the Bell telephone case was interesting 
enough to the public to fill the court- 
room, while Mr. Justice Blatchford, act- 
ing for Mr. Chief Justice Waite, read the 
opinion of the latter. I heard a lawyer 
speak of this opinion at the tea given by 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hay, later in the day. 

“It was the finest legal opinion that the 
Chief Justice has delivered,” said he. 
“The points were as clear cut as dia- 
monds, and almost sparkled ; he made no 
obscurity over technicalities—he laid the 
whole thing bare. In fact, it hada literary 
merit in a certain sense, it was so fine 
and clear.” 

Justices Bradley, Field and Harlan dis- 
sented; tho the best they can say for the 
Drawbaugh claim is, that while he was 
the first inventor of the speaking tele- 
phone, he was ‘** unconscious of itand not 
aware of its importance.” 

The story that the Corean Minister tried 

to snub the Chinese Minister by not call- 
ing on him when he carefully called on 
the other members of the diplomatic 
corps is vigorously denied by both the 
Chinese and Coreah ministers, and prob- 
ably they know. But Washington is 
amused over the story of the way they 
denied it. None of the Coreans speak 
English, but several of them are studying 
it, and the reporter of one of the papers 
here went to see one of them, to find out 
what he had to say abuut it. They are 
oii looking creatures in petticoats and 
long jackets to their feet, and hats as tall 
as the stove-pipe hats gentlemen wear 1n 
this couatry, but made of stiff lace. The 
reporter says he showed the particular 
Corean who was sent in to see him the 
printed slip of the alleged difficulty. The 
youch said ‘‘ Excuve me,” and spent a 
great deal of time studying it, ocvasion- 
ally repeating the words ‘* Excuve me.” 
Taos reporter excused until he got out of 
patiense—iao his profession he could not 
give more than a certain amount of time 
if ne were interviewing the Great Mogul. 
He began suggestions: 

‘You have not brought your war over 
here? You are quite friendly with the 
Chinese Minister?” 

But he got in answer only a blank look 
and **Excuve me.” 

He then shortened up and became very 
terse. 

“Not a word of truth?” 

‘““Excuve me.” 

“Not true?” 

“Excuve me.” 

Toen he laid his finger on the news- 
paper clipping and said, ** Lies?” 

The Corean’s face brightened. 

“Tanks! tanks! Lies! lies! lies!” and 

he gestured and fairly danced, and, added 

the reporter, ‘‘I think the words must be 
the same in his language and ours, one of 
those curious philological coincidences 
which occur sometimes,” and then the 
reporter paused alarmed at the number 
ef long words he was using. 

The Chinese Minister is studying our 
laws and customs practically and theo- 
retically. The practical part he gots by 
going into society—at the fashionable 
parties and receptions you always see the 
gay silk coats and black skull caps of the 

Chinese Minister and his suite. He ac- 

quires his theories by reading the Con- 

gressional Record and our laws. He is 
said to have petrified a circle of friends 
the other day by saying ina clear, posi- 
tive tone; “‘ I know who will be the next 

President.” 

Could there be anything occult in the 

Semitic mind by which he could prophesy 

what would befall another nation? If so 

there would be less necessity for the 

“Chinese to go”—in fact, politicians 


body finally managed to breathe ‘* Who?” 
‘*Mr. Bayard—if the President dies.” 
Evidently the Chinese Minister had been 
reading the Hvar Succession Bull, 
The company breathed freer. On the 
whule, it was arelief to think that the 
Chimese mind could not see any further 
through a mill-stone than the Caucasian. 
Ex-Secretary and Mrs. Hugh McCul- 
loch celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary last week. There was a wed- 
ding breakfast at noon and a reception in 
the evening. At the breakfast were chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and some mem- 
bers of the wedding party of fifty years 
ago to the number ot thirty. Of the chil- 
dren were Mr. Charles McCulloch, his 
wife and two sons; Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick McCulloch and two sons; Mrs. Yale, a 
daughter, with her husband, and Miss 
Mary McCulloch. Rev. Dr. Leonard, of 
St. Johns, asked a blessing in a prayer so 
appropriate that I give part of it: 
‘‘Moreespecially we offer Thee unfeigned 
gratitude for the kindness Thou hast 
vouchsafed to these Thy servants who on 
this their jubilee would acknowledge their 
dependence on Thy bounty and love. 
Thanks be to Thy holy name for their 
years of prosperity and earthly joy. 
Thanks be to Thee for their life,their love, 
their home, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. 
‘» May the angel of Thy presence be with 
these Thy servants as they consecrate 
themselves anew unto Thee. And may 
they find their home at last in the Land 
of Light and in eternal peace, beneath the 
shadow of Thy wings and in Thy glad 
presence forevermore.” 
The company in the evening was large 
and distinguished. Amung them were 
Speaker and Mrs. Carlisle, Senator and 
Mrs. Vance, Justice and Mrs. Field, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Card, Senator and Mrs. 
Siaerman, Senator Morrill, General and 
Mrs. Sheridan, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Halli- 
day, Baron Fava, the Italian Minister, 
Mr. de Struve, the Russian Minister, Sen- 
ator, Mrs. and Miss Dawes, Admiral and 
Mrs. Worden, and many others for whose 
names space fails. 
The parlors were beautiful with flowers 
and the table decorations were gold and 
white. Mrs. McCulloch wore a white 
satin dress with point-lace flounces, and 
received her guests standing, as if a filti- 
eth bridal anniversary had no weight of 
years. Mr. McCulloch was Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Lincoln 
and again for a short time under Presi- 
dent Arthur, and distinguished himself 
for his wise and able administration of 
duties especially requiring skill and abil- 
ity in the complications of our four years’ 
war. He retains his interest in public 
affairs, and his opinion oa the best way to 
unload our over-filled Treasury was sought 
for by the public through the newspapers 
this autumn with great eagerness, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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AUCTION-SALES of various kinds have been 
very frequent during the past few weeks, 
instant advantage having been taken of the 
repeal of the law with regard to evening 
auctions of works of art. Escosura’s col- 
lection of pictures by the artist himself and 
by painters of earlier centuries, and of tap- 
estries, embroideries, furniture and bric-a- 
brac was recently s Id for a little over $108,- 
500. Large numbers of modern foreign pic- 
tures have been sold with varying success 
in the matter of good prices by dealers and 
private owners; and several American ar- 
tists of the elder generation have dispersed 
tne accumulated contents of their studios. 
Mr. Jervis McEntee, ,for example, sold on 
the 7th cf March seventy-five of his pictures 
for the aggregate sum of 26,375, and before 
these words ate in print, Mr. Kruseman 
Van Elten and My. Hamilton Gibson will 
also have seen large collections of their 
works dispersed beneatu the hammer. 

Mr. Van Elten is a landscape nainter, of 
Dutch birth and training, wb however, 
came to this country in 1868 was soon 
elected a member of various socicties of art 
(including the Academy), and works almost 





would begin to cultivate them. Some- 








few visitors to our exhibitions, I imagine, 
have known him to be a foreigner. His 
training was received before the landscape- 
art of the Netherlands had been revivified 
by the influence of the younger generation 
of workers in aquarelle, and in mood and 
technique, therefore, his work shows a 
strong affinity with that of those American 
painters who were brought up in the tradi- 
tions of Uiisseldorf. He was able to offer 
no less than one hundred and fifty-nine fin- 
ished landscapes in oil at his sale, which 
fact certainly proves great industry on his 
part, as many of his works have been sold 
from year to year since his coming to 
America. 
Mr. Hamilton Gibson, as no one needs to 
be told, has been constantly before the pub- 
lic of recent years as an illustrator of maga- 
zine literature—often writing, too, the de- 
scriptive articles which inspired his pencil. 
His work in this direction has been very 
popular, altho it cannot be said that its 
artistic qualities have been of the highest 
order. Graceful and pretty in composition 
it is, and very neat and dainty in execution, 
but marked by sentimentality rather than 
by true sentiment, and never conspicuous 
forstrength or originality of treatment. A 
large number of the vriginal drawings for 
these illustrations will be offered at the 
auction; and, one is glad to record, a large 
number of proo!s on fine paper of the cor- 
responding wood-cuts. The art of wood- 
engraving is, with the art of glass-staining, 
the one in which Americans have done the 
most distinctively original work during 
the past twenty years, and it is quite time 
that wood-cuts, disassociated from reading- 
matter and beautifully printed, should be 
recognized as objects as well worthy of the 
collector’s attention as etchings or steel- 
engravings. It seemsto me a pity,however, 
that Mr. Gibson should have thought it 
needful to try to give factitious value to 
many proofs by drawing little so-called 
“remarks”’—little autographic sketches— 
in their margins. In former days an artist 
sometimes scribbled a few lines of some 
sort on the margin of an _ etching 
which he was altering or _ consider- 
ing, and the print was more highly 
prized that its fellows in consequence. The 
result of this fact has been a custom which 
bids fair to become a veritable nuisance. To 
one whois really pleased with a print of 
any kind it ought to seem so complete and 
perfect in itself that the intrusion of any 
unrelated device into its fair white margin, 
drawing the eye away from the main com- 
position and disturbing its serenity of 
effect, would seem an impertinence and not 
an improvement,putting upthe artistic and 
commercial value of the sheet. 
But to my mind Mr. Gibson’s other draw- 
ings and his water-colors were much more 
interesting than those which he had pre- 
pared for illustration. The gallery con- 
tained great numbers of them and their ex- 
cellence varied greatly. Some were rather 
weak and characteriess, others common- 
place altho good; but others, again, were 
strong enough and individual enough to 
be extremely charming, and they in- 
cluded a few whichany loverof the.aquare!- 
list’s art might have coveted. In paint- 
ing on asomewhat small scale forests in their 
autumn coloring Mr. Gibson seemed to me 
(not invariably ba’ now and then) to be re- 
markably successful—true to the difficult 
local coloring of his subjects yet harmoni- 
ous in his results, and possessed of great 
power to render the soft, tender atmosphere 
of our October days without over-accenting 
it into haziness or mist. And in painting 
summer scenes onder the full light of white 
sunshine, he was equally successtul in many 
instances. There were certain little water- 
colors in his collection showing wide 
stretches of New England country with 
white villages in the background which 
were as true to fact as charming from a pic- 
torial point of view, the distances with 
their delicate gradations of tone, yet clear- 
ness of color and form, being especially well 
felt and rendered. It wili bea pity if some 
of these charming little pictures donot find 
their way into those collections of the bert 
American work, which, itis a pleasure to 
record, are now being formed by many ama- 
teurs in New York. 
In proof of the growing love for etchings 
in this country I may note that a collection 
of some three hundred prints—said to be of 
general excellence—has been recently on 
view at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building in Orange, New Jersey; 
and that the Union League Club of this 
city will soon put on exhibition a lar.e col- 
lection of the works of the women etchers 
of America—a collection which was got to- 
gether and exhibited at the Boston Acad- 
emy some months ago by Mr. S. R Koehler, 





entirely with American subjects, so that 





AsI have just spoken of the peculiar ex- 
cellence of American wood-engraving I may 
add a word with reference to the superi- 
ority of American illustrations of period- 
ical literature in general. When, some 
months ago, the projectors of the new 
journal of horticulture and landscape gar- 
dening, Garden and Forest, were examin- 
ing what foreign nations had accomplished 
in periodicals of the sort, they expressed 
surprise that the quality of their illustra- 
tions should be so poor. An occasional col- 
ored plate deserved praise, but the black- 
and-white cuts were as arule below the level 
of what we know as ‘‘commercial engrav- 
ing’’ in this country—below the level of our 
illustrations in trade catalogues and circu- 
lars—and none of them ever approached the 
excellence of our work in magazines which 
appeal to a good class of readers. They 
were told by certain editors of such period- 
icals, however, that they might aspire to 
good illustrations if they had a monthly 
issue in mind, but that with a weckly 
issue they were impossible. It is pleas- 
ant to look now at the new American 
wee-ly and think of the effect it 
will have on the preconceptions of its 
foreign readers. Wood-engraving is not 
used, but the cuts made by various photo- 
graphic processes—eitber directly from a 
negative or from a pen-and-ink drawing— 
aie as good in themselves and quite as well 
printed as the illustrations of a similar 
character which mingle with wood-engrav- 
ings in the pages of our great popular 
monthlies. The issue of Harper’s Weekly, 
again, which illustrates the recent ‘‘ bliz- 
zard”’ in this city may well excite amaze- 
ment in foreign minds. Here there had 
evidently been no time for preparation long 
in advance; the drawings were made and 
the blocks were cut and the paper was 
printed and published in seven days. Yet 
the work is as good as in any previous num- 
ber of the paper. Compared with Enylish 
wood-engraving of a few years ago that 
which now appears in English magazines is 
very good; but it is not yet sogood by many 
degrees as our own, and the excellence it 
has is confessedly due to imitation of 
American examples. A curious fact to note 
is that English illustrators are beginning 
where we left off several] years ago. If 
we look, for example, at the pictures of 
“Old Coaching Days” which appear from 
month to month in the English lllustrated 
Magazine, we find that effort after 
‘* picturesqueness ’’? in the shaping and ar- 
rangement of the designs—in the disregard 
of formal bordering-lines and the carrying 
of ornamental excresences half over the 
printed page—which was common with us 
at ove time but which we have now wisely 
given up in the feeling that if a picture is 
worth anything it may content itself with 
being a picture and not try to be a ‘‘decora- 
tive’’ device us well. 

New York City. 








Sanitary, 


REMOVAL OF WASTES AND 
SEWER SYSTEMS. 


No subject has more vital relations than 
the di~position to be made of the materials 
which are the waste products of households 
and of ali communities where houses in 
numbers adjoin each other. It is inevita- 
ble that there shall be furnished a great 
amount of decomposable material. Itisa 
law, without exceptions, that such decom- 
positions are neverin the direction of favor 
to human life, that in various conditions 
they show themselves as destructive of the 
general health, and that in certain forced 
andexceptional conditions they become so 
concentrated or so endowed with peouliar 
viciousness as to make their record in epi- 
demics and plagues which decimate and 
devastate large districts of population. It 
is asaving and conservative fact that ex- 
cretions and cast-off material as a rule, is 
not a peril to health for a short period; time 
being thus given for us to avoid the risk. 
But also such is our carelessness that we 
presume upon tbis temporary immunity, 
and all the more, because even after decom- 
position begins, Nature puts in operation 
forces to neutralize itsinfluence. But the 
more we study facts and closely analyze 
experience the more we see that con- 
tinued neglects have inevitable results in 
the increase of sickness rates and death rates. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that we are kept 
very busy in devising speedy and economi- 
cal methods of removal and that we should 
meet with many complications in so ex- 
tended and onorous a work. There are the 
ready methods of scattering refuse over the 
ground and of leading it off to cesspools to 





Art Committee of the Club. 


and has been borrowed and enlarged by the 


be absorbed by the surrounding soil ; but to 
these there are necessary limitations. If 
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we throw slops or solid matter here and 
there in cities there are not fields and vege- 
tation enough near at hand to consume any 
large quantity. If we attempt to lead it off 
into local cesspools the ground around them 
too soon becomes saturated. We have there- 
fore been chiefiy forced to the following 
series of methods: 

Disposal by mingling it with water and 
by the mode of carriage conducting it into 
streams. This certainly gets it away if only 
the pipes are smooth, of right grade, with- 
out obstruction, and if they are properly 
ventilated and cleansed. Where streams 
are large and rapid and are not relied upon 
for potable water-supply, this method will 
long be available within limitations—altho 
it will always be liable to some criti- 
cism. The next feasible method instead of 
the cesspool seems to be to convey the 
liquids by sudden flush through series of 
pipes laid in the soil and not in the deeper 
ground. These pipes are distributed like 
agricultural tile so as to allow the liquid to 
flow out at the joints and thus water and fer- 
tilize the adjacent soil. This plan is theo- 
retically correct, and equally so in practice, 
where all the conditions are fultilled and 
where there is intelligent oversight of the 
system and proper tillage of the field or 
garden above the pipes. Another system of 
similar service and based on similar princi- 
ples is that of irrigation and intermittent 
downward filtration. This is based on the 
idea that well drained and cultivated 
ground will receive on its surface and dis 
pose of a very large amount of liquids 
charged with organic matters if only the 
supply is well distributed to suit the soil 
and the cultivation, and if-there is such in- 
termission as to avoid saturation and give 
full opportunity for the full reception of 
air into the soil and for those intermediate 
changes which will permit and invite a new 
supply. This system has seemed to be well 
operated in Paris, in Berlin and in other 
large cities, and under expert administra- 
tion gives satisfactory results. 

Where there is a limited area of ground or 
where for other reasons there was need of 
some modification of plan,sometimes we have 
a utilization of parts of two or three systems. 
Thus Engineer Croes some two or three years 
since put in a system for the school at Law- 
renceville, N. J. From the pipes all storm 
water is excluded and effort made to secure 
deep and effective drainage, before the sew- 
age goes upon the land through a sub sur- 
face tile system, it is received into tanks or 
reservoirs with compartments, which thus 
allow of a subsidence of some of the grosser 
material or of the removal of some floating 
material. These are not very large in quan- 
tity, and can be removed. Then, also, the 
liquids, after flowing through the under- 
ground system of pipes. is clarified thereby, 
and what portion is not taken up by the soil 
flows into an adjacent stream in such a con- 
dition of purity as to be unobjectionable. 

Another method now coming much into 
vogue is, in addition to the use of inter- 
cepting tanks, to employ such chemicals as 
will separate most of the suspended matters 
and aJso act upon those in solution, thus se- 
curing considerable sludge and allowing 
the refreshed and clarified liquid to go di- 
rectly into the streams. For a time this 
was impracticable, because it was difficult 
to know what to do with the large quantity 
of sludge collected. This has been reme- 
died by the invention of filter presses, 
which reduce it to cakes readily transporta- 
ble and having some value as fertilizers, It 
is evident that, in the various modes, we 
now have systems which can be applied to 
almost any locality. In the recent report of 
tne New Jersey State Board four of these 
systems, as constructed by competent engi- 
neers and in actual operation in that state, 
are quite fully described. 


Science. 


THE second expedition of Lieutenant 
Wissmann across Africa, has, as might have 
been expected, resulted in less discovery 
than his first and better-known journey, 
but has thrown additional light upon the 
evils wrought by the slave-trade, the ex- 
tension of which has hitherto more than 
kept pace with the extension of European 
influence. Herr Wissmann’s route was 
from Angola to Luluaburg, a station in the 
empire of the Muata Yambo. He then 
descended the Lubi fo its confluence with 
the Saukuru, making an excursion into the 
country of the Benangongo. Leaving the 
Sankuru he struck westward through a 
vast belt of primeval forest inhabited by 
Batetela and by the dwarfish Watwa, and 
then passing through the country of the 
Beneki he reached the Lomanir, and arrived 
at the Arab town of Nyangme, whence he 








proceeded to the eastern coast by the now 
well-known route of Lakes Tanganyika 
and Nyassa. The country east of the 
Sankuru was found to be entirely devastated 
by the slave-trade, powerful native tribes, 
such as the Bassonge and Bassenge, being 
the chief offenders, often supported by the 
slave traders. 


....Mr. J. T, Last has recently journeyed 
up the Roonma, which flows into the Indi- 
an Ocean immediately north of Cape Del- 
gado, to Ngomano, where the Lugenda 
joins the former river, thence up the Lu- 
genda and thence to the Namuli Hills. The 
natives of the Lugenda valley, which is 
well cultivated, are Yaos, and still practice 
cannibalism to some extent. Living per- 
sons are also occasionally buried with the 
dead. Mr. Last’s men reported that “two 
girls and a young man were thus sacrificed 
with a chief whose burial the natives 
would not permit the travelers to witness. 
The mountain district of Namuli, culminat- 
ing in Namuli Peak, 8,000 feet high, rises 
abruptly from the plain around, and is a re- 
gion of grand precipices and deep gorges, 
clothed in many parts with magnificent 
vegetation. Namuli Peak itself is inac- 
cessible; its rocky sides are so steep and 
smooth. The river Lukugu rises on the 
south side of Namuli, and was followed to 
its mouth at Mavoda. 


... Judging by some quiet remarks of 
Professor Brinton, he has not confidence in 
the good judgment which an investigator of 
of ancient cities in the New World should 
possess. M. Charnay with a Mexican histo- 
ry before him, took some forty-five men to 
make a futile digging for the remains of a 
beautiful ancient city, exactly located by 
the historian. Dr. Brinton thinks that if 
M. Charnay had noted in the same history of 
this wonderful city that around it ‘‘the crop 
of maize never failed, and each ear was as 
long as a man’s arm: the cotton burst its 
pods, not white only, but spontaneously 
yellow, dyed to hand in brilliant scarlet, 
green, blue and yellow; the gourds were so 
large they could not be clasped in the arms, 
and birds of brilliant plumage nested on 
every tree,’ he might have saved himself 
from the expense and disappointment of 
digging for a city that never existed. 


School and College. 


IN 1836 Connecticut received, in common 
with other states, a sum of money from the 
General Government for school purposes, 
It was given subject to recall at any time. 
Connecticut got $763,661, which the state 
parceled out to the towns on the same terms 
on which it received it. The report of the 
State Board of Education, just published, 
shows that of the total amount $753,327 still 
remains, there having been a loss of about 
$10,000. The money is invested in town se- 
curities, mortgages, etc. The report says: 





“The information above summarized indi- 
eates: 

“]. Thatasmall part has been misappropri- 
ated and lost. 

‘2. Another part has been invested in securi- 
ties and loans which are worthless. 

“3. That about five-sevenths has been bor- 
rowed by the towns from themselves as trustees 
in times of emergency, and town orders or notes 
given as security. This method of investment, 
ifit can be called an investment, has enabled 
the towns to use the money without increasing 
their interest account. .. . 

“Tn fine, the towns which were made trustees 
of a fund devoted to the education of their chil- 
dren have so far violated the fiduciary relation 
as to borrow from themselves a fund intended 
to be permanent, and given upon the condition 
that it be preserved; and the fund appears if it 
appears at all, as debt from the trustee to the 
beneficiary. In many cases, all tracks of the 
fiduciary relation have disappeared and the 
town alone enjoys the benefits of the trust in a 
diminished indebtedness. 

* It does not even assist asin the case of the 
school fund in prolonging and encouraging pub- 
lic schools, adding a certain definite sum to that 
whigh the towns are disposed to raise by taxa- 
tion. Its main purpose has been to relieve 
towns that were in a tight spot, by enabling 
them to discharge or avoid their debts, and thus 
diminish the interest charges of the town. 

“ This showing illustrates the fate of gratui- 
ties given to relieve communities from their 
bounden duties.” 


....Sweden has at present three universi- 
ties: Upsala, Lund and Stockholm, the last 
mentioned having been in operation only 
twelve years. A fourth university is to be 
added in the near future in the great com- 
mercial city of Gottenburg. The Council of 
that city has decided to open such a school, 
for the present with history, philosophy 
and philology as the leading branches. 
Three funds are established as endowments, 
the sum total being one and a half million 
kronen. Professorships have been estab- 
lished for philosophy, history, politica: 











sciences, history of literatures and fine 
arts, classical philology and the Scandina- 
vian languages. 


....-The recent anniversary of the Medi- 
cal Department of Howard University evi- 
denced great success, as there were grad- 
uated twenty-one in Medicine, eight in 
Dentistry, and thirteen in Pharmacy— 
forty-two in all. The new Catologue of 
the whole institution shows an attendance, 
this year, of five hundred and two students, 
divided as follows: Theological, 38; Medi- 
ical, 131; Law, 17; College, 29; Preparatory, 
46; Normal, 204. 


.... The Danish Minister for Iceland has 
recently announced that at the University 
of Reikjavik, the only institution of the 
kind in Iceland, lady students can be per- 
mitted to attend all the classes of the theo- 
logical department, except those of prac- 
tical theology, and can be admitted to ex- 
amination in exegesis, dogmuatics, ethics 
and Church history. 


Personalities. 

THE Executors of the late F. H. Cos- 
sitt, of Memphis, Tenn., on behalf of his 
family, have signified their intention to pay 
over to certain trustees the sum of $75,000 
on the ist of October, 1888, out of the 
moneys coming to them at that time from 
his residuary estate, for the purpose of 
establishing a free public library in that 
city, and without any embarrassing re- 
strictions. Mr. Cossitt was for many years 
a prosperous and honored citizen of Mem- 
phis. About thirty years ago he removed 
to New York. But that he never lost his 
interest in Memphis nor his regard for the 
friends of his earlier days was evinced by 
his frequent visits to the city. The fulfill- 
ment of Mr. Cossitt’s generous wish is 
made not a little at the expense of the 
estate as it now stands, by the hearty con- 
currence of all the heirs, especially his sons. 


....5ome time ago, when Mr. Gladstone 
was in Paris, he attended Pére Hyacinthe’s 
church, and when the organ and choir be- 
gan the vespers in the old Gregorian chants 
he at once assumed an attitude of devo- 
tional listening; but as soon as he heard the 
sonorous Latin Psalms bursting forth 
from the whole congregation, who joined 
with the choir, he immediately took out 
from his breast-pocket a well-worn Latin 
Psalm-book and joined heartily and with 
pure Continental pronunciation in the 
service. Yet in spite of all the beauty and 
solemnity of the old Roman tongue, the 
Gallican Church has adopted the vernac- 
ular, for, as Pere Hyacinthe explained to the 
people, “the first condition of audible 
prayer or praise to God is a language we 
understand—the language in which we 
live.”’ 


....A new anecdote of the kind-hearted 
Queen of the Belgians describes her as lately 
driving leisurely through a Brussels avenue 
whenshe noticed aman beating a dog who was 
attempting to drawa heavily loaded barrow. 
Queen Marie at once stopped her carriage, 
and dispatched the footman to a gendarme, 
who brought the offender upto the carriage, 
where he was sharply rebuked by her Ma- 
jesty. Shethen gave him in charge for 
cruelty and drove off amid cheers from the 
crowd. 


....Archdeacon Farrar has started a 
movement for a National monument to the 
illustrious Admiral Blake, whose bones lie 
in a nameless gravein the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster; the promiscuous 
and forgotten pit to which the vile spite of 
a revengful king consigned also the mortal 
remains of Pym, Strode, May, and Crom- 
well’s venerable mother. 


....Next month, with a semi-agricultural 
festivity, so far as the season allows, there 
will be unveiled at Neuilly a monumental 
statue of Parmentier, who introduced the 
potato into France. 


...-Prof. F. W. N. Crouch, author of 
‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ will soon cele- 
brate his eightieth birthday anniversary 
at his home in Baltimore. He enjoys excel- 
lent health. 


....Mme. Minnie Hauk has recovered from 
the effects of the seriows accident which be- 
fell her recently at Geneva, and has re- 
sumed work on the musical stage. 


. H. H. Singleton, of Toccoa, Ga., who 
is Llind, is nevertheless able to tell the de- 
nomination of a bank note or check by feel- 
ing it, and can count money rapidly. 


....Itis mentioned in various quarters 
that a handsome testimonial subscription is 
being raised for Dr. Furnivall, the Shakes- 
pearian scholar. 








Pebbles, 


WE have had a blizzard; but it’s no mat- 
ter. 


...-A small boy reaching for a high closet 
shelf makes an excellent strainer for jelly.— 
Puck. 


-...-The gentleman who is painting his 
nose thinks that alcohol used in the arts 
should be free.—Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. 


....-Curiously enough, after the purchaser 
had paid for his gun, he said he would like 
to have it charged.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


.... Johnny at his reading lesson comes to 
the word ‘‘corrode.” ‘Corrode, to eat 
away. I say, mamma, didn’t I corrode at 
that jam pudding to-day?””—Excharge. 


.... Bjones: “‘ That fellow Gagley tried to 
borrow $500 of me this morning.” Smythe: 
“Five hundred? He must be cracked!’ 
Bjones: *‘ No, he’s not cracked. He’s broke.” 
—Life. 


.... Minister: ‘‘ And do you expect to bea 
lawyer when you grow up, like your father, 
Bobby?” Bobby: “ Yes, sir; I expect to be 
a lawyer, but ma hopes I won’t be one like 
pa.’”’—Epoch. 


...-A certain hotel, not a thousand miles 
from New York, is called the Waverly; 
and a man who has been there says that a 
tender steak would prove a rare Waverly 
novelty.— Puck. 


--.-Lynching Party  (apologetically) : 
“We've come ter tell yer, ma’am, that we 
lynched yer husband. We admit that we 
got the wrong man, but yer got the laugh 
on us this time.”’—Judge. 


....De Smith: “I declare! Here is Mrs. 
Gauderfly in the drawing-room and her 
train is out in the hall yet!” Travis: *‘ Of 
course; she is wearing one of those new 
vestibule trains.” —Burlington Free Press. 


....A little boy was told that the Rev. 
Mr. Goforth, the missionary to China, 
would be the only Christian minister in 
charge of a district having as many people 
as are in the whole of Canada. ‘* My!” he 
said, ‘‘won’t he have to holler!’’—Toronto 
Globe. 


....-Brown: “I say, Dumley, Robinson 
has threatened to knock some horse sense 
into you the first time he meets you. You 
want to look out for yourself.””’ Dumley 
(contemptuously): ‘‘ Pooh! It would take a 
dozen men like Robinson to do it.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....* Look here!”’ she exclaimed. ‘ This 
is terrible. You charge me twenty-five 
cents for that card of buttons, and back 
East 1 could get them for ten cents.’’ 
“Yes, ma’am, but just think of the ele- 
gant climate you get throwed in with every 
card of buttons.”—Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
Press. 


...* Well, for my part,’’ said Fenderson, 
“T don’t think much of your smart women. 
If other men want to marry them, it is no 
affair of mine; but none of them for me, 
thank you. I don’t want a wife that knows 


more than I do.” ‘‘And so,” remarked 
Fogg, ‘‘ you remain single.’’—Bostun Tran- 
seript, 


....“‘ You sketch with a free hand, Miss 
Back Bay,” remarked the professor, who 
had been critically examining her port- 
folio. ‘‘Entirely free,’ said the Boston 


young lady, as she cast down her eyes in 
soft confusion and waited for the professor 
- follow up the opening.—Chicago Tri- 
pune. 


.... Stout Gentleman (cheerfully): ‘‘ Did 
you have a good dinner?’’ Tourist (irrita- 
ly): ‘‘ Poor, poor! I’ve been here three 
days, and haven’t had a square meal yet.”’ 
** Well, I’ve been here three months, and I 


haven’t had a square meal.’”’ ‘‘ Well, why 
don’t you leave?” ‘I can’t; I’m running 
the hotel.” — Hotel News. 


.... Wife (who is playing chess with her 
husband): “‘ Don’t you know that to-day is 
my birthday?’ Husband (abstractedly): 
“Ts it?’ ‘Yes; ain’t you going to give me 
anything as a birthday present?” ‘‘I had 


forgotten all about it. Certainly, I’ll give 
you something. I'll let you take a pawn.” 
—From the German. 


....“*When you let your orchard run 
down,” says an agricultural writer ‘it is 
a sign you are running down yourself.” 
How few, in a busy, bustling city like New 
York, take time to consider the condition 
of their orchards. They are neglected in a 
shameful way. In a walk up Broadway 
from the City Hall to Thirty-second Street 


the other day, we did not see a single 
orchard that wasn’t run down.—Teras 
Siftings. 
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Music. 


Mr. HENRY T. FINCK’s last lecture in the 
brief series he has delivered in Chickering 
Hall; Michael Banner’s concert on Saturday 
evening; a Thomas Popular, and the final 
eoncert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Monday night, include together what- 
ever may be called really interesting in mu- 
sic within the last few days. Mr. Finck, 
whois oneofthe best qualified and prac- 
ticed of our local critical writers on music, 
as well asa most decided Wagnerian and 
Modernist in his attitude toward art, chose 
for his subject, *‘ Italian and German Vocal 
Schools,”’ and his analysis of their differ- 
ences, and the qualities and tendencies of 
vocal work resulting from study under their 
respective influences, was elaborate and 
vigorous. In his rejection with so much 
emphasis of Italian influences in vocal train- 
ing, as such, Mr. Fiack was disposed to go 
farther than the general sentiment yet in- 
dorses; but his argument as an extremist 
was consistent and musicianly. Mr. Fiuck’s 
musical talk was attended bya good-sized 
and cultivated audience. The Miche! Banner 
concert was of uneven interest, some of the 
young violinist’s playing not justifying the 
expectations he gave cause for before he be- 
came as maturein years and study asthe 
last few years ought to have made him. He 
has still very much to learn, and a good 
deal to unlearn. His best work dur- 
ing the evening was an_ excerpt 
from the beautiful Ninth Concerto by 
Spohr (the famous Adagio movement), in 
which his expression, intonation aud execu- 
tion were, for the most part, excellent. 
Mrs. Anna Bulkely-Hills, one of the most 
delightful contralto singers in the city, as- 
sisted in the program. The Thomas Popu- 
lar of Saturday attracted a good-sized audi- 
ence to Steinway Hall. The music Mr. 
Thomas selected for this occasion was not 
as interesting or as novel us usual, the chief 
numbers being Volkmann’s “ Richard III” 
Overture, Saint-Saéns’s ** Phaeton,’’ Ed- 
ward Grieg’s Concerto, Opus 16, and the 
** Meistersinger’’ Prelude. The last, as 
usual, was performed in the finest interpre- 
tative style, and made amends for what had 
preceded it of a less enjoyable sort. The 
band seemed to be in need of a good rest 
after their week’s engagement in Philadel- 
phia and a hurried journey. The last Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra offered a fairly 


interesting choice of music, altho Mr. 
Gericke’s taste appears to be different from 
that of New York audiences under the 
present dispensation of affairs—Brahms’s 
Third Symphony, Arnold Krug’s ‘‘ Othello” 
Prelude, and the vocal share in the enter- 
tainment furnished by Mrs. Kalisch-Leh- 
mann and her accomplished husband, as 
special features of theevening. The orches- 
tral work was generally as unique and 
beautiful as usual, marking out once 
more, very expressively, the fine qualities 
of the band and Mr. Gericke’s con- 
ductorship; and Mme. Kalisch-Lehmann 
carried her audience back with her to her 
triumphs as Isolde, during the past seasons, 
by singing the *‘Mild’ und leise”’ in Wagner’s 
** Tristan and Isolde’ in her usual splendidly 
dramatic manner. Mr. Kalisch was again 
heard to advantage in New York in an air 


from Mozart’s ‘* Magic Flute.’’ There was 
a very large audience, in spite of the stormy 
March night; but New York shows more 
and more each winter its disposition to 
ignore bad weather when there is good 
music on hand, 


.... This week’s music includes the open- 
ing in Brooklyn of the once-more recognized 
National Opera Company, of which I may 
quote the asseveration in the old comedy: 
“Alive! zooks, madame! ’tis a phoenix, a 
very phoenix of vitality!”” The name of 
Mr. Locke, who conducted the organiza- 
tion’s hitherto inauspicious career, is no 
longer on any announcements we have 
seen, nor indeed is the management officially 
stated. But with less self-assertion and 
elaborateness the company in its new state 
suggests quite as good, if not better, 
musical performances than during the 
entire period of its activity under 
injudicious and incompetent assistance and 
control. The personnel of the troupe is 
considerably as it was last year, the leading 
singers being Miss Traubman, Miss Fabris, 
Mme. Pierson ; Miss Charlotte Walker, and 
Miss Claire; Eloi Sylva and Barton 
McGuckin; William Ludwig and A. E. 
Stoddard. Mr. Gustav Heinrichs remains 
the orchestral conductor, and the chorus is 
of about the same dimensions. The reper- 
tory includes ‘‘Nero,’” ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ 
“ Faust,” the “Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ The Fly- 


ing Dutchman,”’ and “ Lohengrin.’”’ After 
this week in Brooklyn the company will be 
heard in New York next week. A reduced 
scale of prices has been arranged, with the 


ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, of the United 
States Supreme Court, died a: his residence 
in Washington on Friday last. The Chief 
Justice was in his usual health, tho 
exhausted by his recent severe labors, until 
the previous Saturday night, when, on re- 
turning from Senator Hearst’s, where, with 
his daughter, he had attended a reception, 
he complained of a chill. This feeling 
passed off during the night, but he re- 
mained in bed throughout Sunday and 
until it was time for him to go to the court 
on Monday. Suffering then from vague in- 
disposition, he did not read the opinion in 
the telephone case, but sat through the 
reading and then returned to his home. 
He was wakeful Monday night, aud on 
Tuesday morning symptoms of acute bron- 
chitis appeared, accompanied by insomnia 
and great restlessness. His condition Tues- 
day was not alarming, but on Wednesday 
circumscribed pneumonia showed itself. 
During Thursday night he was comfortable, 
and no particular alarm was felt; but at 
six o’clock Friday morning failure of the 
heart’s action was observed, and ten min- 
utes after he passed away. The Supreme 
Court and the Houses of Congress ad- 
journed on the receiving the announcement 
of the death, the latter bodies first pass- 
ing resolutions in regard to attending the 
tuneral,eic. It was decided to hold funeral 
services in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Wednesday (yesterday) and 
then take the body to Toledo, O., for in- 
terment. All the Supreme Court Justices 
and Committees from the Senate and the 
House will accompany the body to Toledo. 





....A hearing on the subject of the pro- 
posed international copyright law took 
place on Frid: y morning before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge introduved the subject. His bill, he 
said, was a copy of the Chace bill pending in 
the Senate, and he had introduced it in the 
hope of expediting the passaye of the bill 
through Congress. In connecting his name 
with the bill (which he considered to be a 
privilege) he desired to say that it repre- 
sented a great deal of effort through a 
series of years. It brought together every 
interest concerned in the making of books. 
They had all been consulted and were in 
favor of the bill. They were the American 
authors, who furnished the brains for 
books; the \merican paper men who sold 
the paper: the American type-setting unions» 
that represented the type-setters; the book- 
binding organization, and the American 
publishers, who finally published the books 
for sale. They were all eager for the pas- 
sage of the bill. It placed the foreign au- 
thor substantially on the same footing with 
the American author, with the exception 
that (as a condition precedent) the work of 
publication must be done in America simul- 
taneously with the publication of the book 
abroad. Statements in support of the pro- 
posed measure were made by Mr. Green, 
consul of the Authors’ Copyright League; 
Mr. James Welsh and Mr. Sherman Cum- 
ming, representing Typographical Unions 
in Philadelphia and New York; and Mr. 
George H. Putnam, Secretary of the Pub- 
lishers’ Copyright League. 


....The majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have nearly completed 
their report on the Mills Tariff Bill. It had 
been the intention to present the report to 
the House on Saturday last; but it has not 
yet been submitted to the Committee. A 
Committee meeting was called for Wednes- 
day, when it was expected that the minor- 
ity would have their views prepared. Mr. 
Burrows says the minority will present a 
bill which will effect a sufficient reduction 
and not interfere with the protected indus- 
tries or with labor. The tax onwhisky will 
not be touched except that the tax on alco- 
hol used in the arts will be removed. The 
duty on sugar will probably be reduced one- 
half. The Republican members of the 
Committee are eagaged in ascertaining the 
views of Republicans as to provisions of a 
bill that will be acceptable. 


.... Senator Dawes, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, reported adversely last 
Thursday a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to permit miners and cor- 
porations organized for mining purposes to 
prospect, develop, lease, and own the 
mineral portion of any Indian reservation 
upon such terms and conditions as may - be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Indians on the reservations. The 
bill was opposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the former in a letter to the 





intention of making the performances pop- 
ar, 


Indian Affairs Committee says that the en- 


actment of such a law would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the Government to 
preserve peace and quiet among the 
Indians. 


.... The House Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws decided last week bya nearly 
unanimous vote to recommend the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment providing 
for the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people. 





DOMESTIC. 


....A new strike has occurred on the Bur- 
lington Road. At twelve o’clock Friday 
night a strike was begun among the switch- 
men employed by the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railway. Whispers of such a 
move had been heard ever since the begin- 
ning of the strike of the Burlington en- 
gineers and firemen. Not until last week, 
however, did the rumors assume tangible 
shape. The plea for the strike was that the 
switchmen and brakemen were in constant 
danger to life and limb from the alleged 
incompetence of the engineers and firemen 
who have taken the places of the Burlirgton 
members of the Brotherhood. The Bur- 
lington road on Saturday posted a notice to 
the effect that all switchmen not on hand 
for duty Monday morning mht consider 
themselves discharged. This means that 
the company will endeavor to place non- 
union men in the yards, 


....The following circular has been ad- 
dressed to heads of departments by General 
Manager A. A. McLeod of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company: 

“Whenever any of our employés having a good 
record with this company up to the time of the 
strike, and against whom there is no com- 
plair* except that they went on strike, shall ask 
for a recommendation from the head of the de- 
partment with whom they were employed, you 
are requested to give it tothem, using the form 
inclosed: 

“This is to certify that....was employed on 
this road as... up to....and while in our service 
performed his duty satisfactorily. He is one of 
our former employés who lost his situation 
by joining in the strike of December last. He 
informs me that he has abandoned the Knights 
of Labor, and will hereafter faithfully serve the 
person or company that employs him, and as I 
believe he will, I cheerfully recommend him to 
any employer having a place for such a man.” 


.... The ** Grievance Committees” of the 
engineers of the St. Paul and Northwestern 
railroads decided last week that the strike 
shall not extend to those roads, and the 
boycott on the Burlington’s freight was 
raised. Chief Arthursaid of the Burlington 
strike : 

“The reasonI vo not advise the men to go 
back, and why I do not advise that the strike 
should be declared off is that the men seem to 
be satisfied and are determined to stand it out, 
being confident that they will win. There will 
not be any more troubles, and when the men 
get ready to quit we will go home. I am very 
anxious to get home to Cleveland, and 1 know 
the others feel as I do—that there is no good in 
our staying here.” 


....The Iowa Convention to elect delegates 
to Chicago passed a resolution last week 
presenting the name of Senator Allison for 
the Presidential nomination, and lauding 
his qualifications for that post. 


.... The New York State Republican Com- 
mittee met in this city last week and de- 
cided to hold the state convention at Buffa- 
lo on the 16th of May. 





FOREIGN. 


....In the House of Commons last week C. 
T. Ritchie, President of the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board, introduced the local govern- 
ment bill for England and Wales. The bill 
proposes to establish county councils, to be 
elected directly by rate-payers, which are to 
have control of the county police, to wield 
the powers now exercised by the local au- 
thorities over gas and water works, artisans, 
dwellings, the sale of food and drugs and 
sanitary conditions, and to make advances 
in aid of emigration when there is reason to 
believe that the advances will be repaid. 
The Local Government Board is to retain 
its present power to control the borrowing 
of money by counties and to audit the ac- 
counts of counties, and is also to fix the 
number of members of the county councils. 
Other provisions give the councils the over- 
sight of lunatic asylums, work-houses, re- 
formatories and industrial schools, and 
power to grant licenses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. So far as the existing 
judicial work of the county magistrate is 
concerned, said Mr. Ritchie, it is proposed 
to leave it untouched, but the new councils 
will have all the administrative powers 
of justice respecting county rates and 
financial business. An important feature 
of the proposals is the division of the whole 





country into urban and rural districts, 


within which women rate-payers will be 
equally entitled to vote for members of the 
councils, London will be createda county 
by itself under a Lord-Lieutenant. The 
Metroplitan Board of Works will be trans- 
formed into a council; the city will lose all 
administrative duties, and the whole police 
force will remain under the charge of the 
Home Office. Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristel, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Hull and Newcastle will also 
constitute counties in themselves. Mr. 
Gladstone called attention to the entire ab- 
sence in Mr. Ritchie’s statement of any ref- 
erence to Ireland. It was obvious, he said, 
that both [reland and Scotland were es- 
pecially excluded from the bill. Regarding 
the proposals now presented for England, 
there was every disposition on his side to 
treat them in a broad and candid spirit. 
The proposals were too large to be criticised 
at once. The house must retain absolute 
liberty of judgment both as to the bill as a 
whole and as to the details Leave was 
thereupon given to introduce the bill. 


.... Emperor Frederick’s messages to the 
several legislative bodies of the German 
Empire were read early last week, and his 
proclamation to the Reichsland of Alsace 
and Lorraine was published. The message 
to the Reichstag is signed by the Emperor 
and countersigned by Prince Bismarck, 
and is as follows: . 

“We. Frederick, by the grace of God Em- 
peror of Germany, King of Prussia, etc., pro- 
claim that, with the demise of our beloved fa- 
ther under God’s inscrutable will, the Imperial 
dignity, with the Prussian crown, has devolved 
upon us, and we have taken upon ourselves the 
rights and dtties bound up therewith. We are 
resolved to keep inviolable and firmly uphold 
the Imperial Constitution, and in this sense to 
conscientiousiy respect and guard the Constitu- 
tionaltights of the individual Federal States 
and the Reichstag. Fully conscious of our ¢x- 
alted task, it will, after the example of our ever 
remembered father, always be our endeavor, in 
conjunction with the Princes and free towns of 
the Federation, and with the Constitutional co- 
operation of the Reichstag, to shield justice, 
freedom and order throughout the Fatherland, 
safeguard the honor of the Empire, maintain 
peace at home and abroad and foster the wel- 
fare of the people. 

“* By the unanimous readiness with which the 
Reichstag agreed to the proposals to strengthen 
the defensive power of the Fatherland in order 
to ass ire the security of the Empire, the late 
deeply lamented Emperor had the last days of 
his life rejoiced and strengthened. He was not 
longer permitted to express his thanks to tke 
Reichstag. All the more, therefore, do we feel 
the need of transmitting t6 the Reichstag this 
legacy of its Imperial master who is now resting 
with God. We express our thanks in recogni- 
tion of the patriotism and devotion it has again 
shown. Trusting confidently to the devotion 
and tried love for the Fatherland of the whole 
people and the people’s representatives, we 
place the Empire’s future in God’s hands. 

“Given at Charlottenburg the 15th day of 
March, 1888.” 


....On March 2ist the Emperor issued a 
decree authorizing the Crown Prince Wil- 
liam to represent the Emperor in the dis- 
charge of official business. The decree ex- 
presses the wish of the Emperor that the 
Crown Prince make himself conversant 
with the affairs of State by immediately 
taking part therein. In accordance with 
the decree the Crown Prince is permitted to 
prepare and discharge all State business in- 
trusted to him by the Emperor, and is em- 
powered to affix all necessary signatures, as 
the representative of the Emperor, 
without obtaining special author- 
ity upon each occasion, This decree 
is recoguized in Berlin as tantamount to the 
creation of a co-regency. Besides the pub- 
lished decree another exists, which gives 
Prince William fuller powers in the event 
of the Emperor suddenly growing worse. 
Both were obtained by Prince Bismarck 
during his interviews with the Emperor at 
Charlottenburg. Regarding the real state 
of the Emperor’s health it is difficult to ob- 
tain authentic information. The bulletins 
issued are utterly unreliable. Of his pri- 
vate life what is known is that he is able to 
take a little daily exercise in the orangery 
and heated conservatory at Charlottenburg, 
and that he receives family visits and listens 
to the reading of official reports. He does 
not move out of rooms that are beyond a 
certain temperature, and he cannot receive 
a public deputation, it being feared that any 
disturbance might precipitate a crisis, Dr, 
Mackenzie dces not leave him more than 
half an hour atatime. The feeling against 
Dr. Mackenzie is abating. 


....Great loss of life occurred at the burn- 
ing of a theater in Oporto, Portugal, last 
week. Over eighty bodies were recovered 
from the ruins. 


....-The Queen of England arrived in 
Florence, Italy, last Saturday, and was re- 





ceived by the King’s delegates, 
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“AUT BLAINE AUT NULLUS.” 


TuHIs is not the cry we ought to hear in 
this age and this Republic. It was the 
ery of Cesar’s friends—‘‘ Aut Caesar aut 
nullus”; but this is not Ceesar’s age nor 
Cesar’s republic. We want no Cveesars, 
no Ceesar worshipers and no Cesar tactics. 
We are American citizens, not Romans; 
and no coterie of any party, whether they 
call themselves Democrats or Republicans, 
Prohibitionisis or Labor Reformers, will 
be allowed to play the Czsar game here. 
Let this much be understood before the 
preparations for the game have gone 
further. 

We speak now as citizens belonging to 
the Republican Party. We have our 
opinions and our rights as Republicans, 
These we claim; and what we claim 
for ourselves we concede equally to 
others. We do not assume to dic- 
tate who shall be the candidate of 
the Republican Party; nor are we will- 
ing to allow others to do so. We have 
our preferences and our objections; so 
have others. These preferences and ob- 
jections are entitled to consideration, no 
matter what quarter they come from. 





But more than this no member or sec- 
tion of the party 1s entitled to. It isa 
violation of Republican principle and an 
outrage on American manhood for any 
number of Republicans to say to the 
Party. You shall take our candidate, or 
nobody. This is whut the Blaine cry 
means. Weare amazed at the audacity 
of it. Who are they that are shouting: 
** Aut Blaine aut nullus”? Are they cit- 
izens and Republicans, or dictators and 
despots? Blaine or nobody? The most 
honored name this Republic has ever 
known would become hateful in such a 
connection. The Republican Party has 
not become a party of cowards and 
slaves that it should submit to such tyr- 
anny. It is the policy of pirates: We 
will capture or scuttle. The ship may be 
scuttled, if the pirates will, but capture 
they cannot. 

Until Mr. Blaine wrote unsolicited bis 
letter of declination from Florence, the 
unmistakable drift of party sentiment 
was toward his nomination, He could 
have had the nomination ina fair and 
open way, however unwise it might have 
been to give itto him. Other men stood 
aside, and said if Mr. Blaine wished to 
have the candidacy again they would 
make no contest for it. Mr. Blaine, by 
his Florence letter, withdrew his name, 
aud the field was thereby opened toa long 
list of candidates, several of whom have 
high claims to the honor, Mr. Blaine has 
not recalled his Florence letter; he has 
confirmed it. The party meanwhile has 
been casting about for the strongest, most 
available candidate. It wanis a good 
man, and with a good man it believes it 
can win. But the Blaine leaders seem 
determined that this canvass shall not go 
on. They are ready to knife every man 
proposed with the cry ‘‘Blaine or nobody! 


Blaine or nobody !” 


Their policy is to 
force Blaine, to his own dishonor, to be- 
come the nominee; and then to force him 
upon the party and the country: ‘‘.1vf¢ 


Blaine aut nullus.” 


Gentlemen, you cannot play that game. 
The Republican Party is neither to be 
bought nor to be bullied. You propose 
to array candidate against candidate in 
such a way that in the Convention there 
shall be ballot after ballot without result. 
Then you propose to have the name of 
Blaine sprung upon the Convention and 
carried by clamor. It is possible that so 
far your scheme may succeed. You may 
whip ina majority of the delegates; you 
may put the name of Blaine again on the 
party banner. But what of the party? 
Do you suppose nobody else can play 
the same game? Do you suppose the 
friends of the defeated candidates 
who have acted in good faith and hon- 
ored Mr. Blaine with the supposition that 
he acted in good faith—do you suppose 
these friends of other candidates, receiv- 
ing your treacherous stabs, will shout 
with you, work with you, and vote with 
you?’ Your cry of Blaine or nobody is a 
cry of war to the knife on all other can- 
didates, a notice of no quarter to thou- 
sands upon thousands of Republicans 
just as good as you. 

Is this the cry to unite the Republican 
Party ? 

Is this the way to bring the Republican 
Party back into power? 

Is this loyalty to the Republican 
Party ? 

Is it to be Blaine or nobody? 

Tf so, it will be nobody. It will be 
worse; it will be not only defeat, but di- 
vision and disgrace. 





EASTER. 


EASTER is one of the gladdest of Church 
festivals. We celebrate it with music and 
flowers. We deck our churches with the 
choicest blooms, and organ and choir 
give us the most inspiring music. It is a 
time of rejoicing, when all tongues are 
eloqueat with praise, and all hearts are 
overflowing with gratitude. 

The Lord has risen. This is the strain 
sublime. He was dead and buried, but he 
has come forth from the tomb, not with 
the grave-clothes still bound upon him, as 
did Lazarus; but in the robes of his di- 
vine majesty. The grave is open behind 
him, but its gloom is gone. It is all 
alight. Our Lord has lain in it, and 
risen from it, and robbed it of its terrors. 

He is become the first-fruits of them 
that slept. This is the ground and glory 
of our hope. He tasted death for every 
man that we might have triumph over 
the last enemy. As he rose and is ascend- 
ed to the Father so shall we rise and as- 
cend, for as in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive, 

He is Son of Man and Son of God. 
This is the surety of our faith. He was 
man, tempted in all points as we are 
tempted, yet without sin. In this his 
manhood conquered. He was God. Ere 
he gave up the ghost upon the Cross he 
prayed for his enemies and slayers: 
Father forgive them, they know not 
what they do. He was God. When he 
died the Heavens put on mourning, 
and the earth rocked with emotion. 
He was God. He came forth from the 
rock-hewn sepulcher, having finished his 
offering for sin, and given the last touch 
of fullness and joy to the Gospel of re- 
demption and resurrection, 

Christ is risen from the dead. Our 
faith is not in vain. ‘‘ Deathis swallowed 
up in victory.” ‘* Thanks beto God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 





LAY CO-OPERATION. 


THE privilege and responsibility of mak- . 


ing disciples belongs equally to the 
preacher and the lay believer. In the be- 
ginning of Christianity there is evidence 
that the ordinary disciple was as much 
occupied in evangelizing the people as 
were the apostles, tho by different meth- 
ods. The apostles had special work which 
none but they could do; but so far as 
bearing witness to Christ and the resur- 
rection the humblest disciple who knew 
these things was on an equality with the 
chiefest among them, As a matter of fact 
the first church among the Gentiles, that 
one at Antioch, was the outcome of the 
private and personal testimony of believ- 
ers who had been converted at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost or on some sub- 
sequent day in that memorable period, 
and who on their way homeward spread 
the glad tidings as they went. Through- 
out the period of extraordinary activity 
which characterized the early Church, 
all who believed seemed to be as eager in 
the work of discipling their neighbors 
as they were in the exercise of faith for 
themselves. Not only the men but the 
women were engaged in this blessed work. 
The daughters of Philip and the famous 
Priscilla with her husband Aquila ren- 
dered good service to Paul, especially in 
the private instructions given to such 
young disciples as were thrown in their 
way, teaching them out of the Scriptures 
more perfectly the things they had heard 
and believed. Paul makes special men- 
tion of ‘* those women who helped him in 
the Gospel.” 

We do not know wien lay activity be- 
gan to decline in the early Church; but 
probably as the ministerial office became 
more sharply defined and church services 
became more regular, the lay members of 
the communities came to believe that the 
authorized preachers and elders were the 
proper persons to do the work of disci- 
pling unbelievers. Certain it is in our 
day in those Churches where the pastoral 
office is magnified by some theory of 
**succession” in which the exclusive di- 
vine right to preach and teach is main- 
tained, lay activity in the matter of soul 
winning has almost entirely ceased. This 
cessation of lay activity has become 





marked also in those Churches where 
succession in the ministerial office is not 
taught or believed. It is not, therefore, 
from conviction that pastors and preach- 
ers only are the duly appointed ministers 
of this grace ; but from habit and natural 
disinclination to undertake such work? 
and also because the pulpit has not given 
forth faithful instruction on the point of 
the universal stewardship of the manifold 
grace of God imposed on all believers. 

It is our conviction that the work of 
evangelization will only go forward 
again, with gratifying success, when 
there comes again to be unity of pur- 
pose and action concerning this matter 
between the pulpit and the pew; when 
the pulpit becomes evangelistic in its 
teaching and method, and the people take 
up the message and pass it on to those 
who are without. How else are the great 
masses of people outside the church-go- 
ing claws to be reached and evangelized + 
Manifestly the pastor of the church can- 
not reach them by personal visitation. Nor 
can they be reached by the ordinary evan- 
gelistic methods now in vogue among 
the churches. But they could be reached 
if the lay Christians would give them- 
selves with some interest and persever- 
ance to this work. It is for the private 
Christian to seek out and bring under the 
influence of the preached Word those 
who have habitually neglected the house 
of God. This can be done by a very little 
consecrated effort, if there be a will and 
a heart to give to this work. 

Some recent observations in connection 
with a series of evangelistic meetings 
which it has been our privilege to attend, 
have brought this matter home to our 
thought and convinced us of the practi- 
sability of winning the non-church-goers 
in large numbers to the house of God, to 
the hearing of the Word of God, and to 
Jesus Christ. The meetings dragged a 
little during the first week. Many of the 
Christians who came at first dropped off; 
many of the occasional church-goers who 
dropped in to hear the evangelist fellaway, 
as there was nothing startling or remark- 
able in either the matter or manner of his 
sermons. Then a conference was called, 
and the few Christians who were present 
to volunteer their service for anything 
they could do, undertook to make person- 
al visits to their non-church-going ac- 
quaintances and to those even whom they 
did not personally know... Among the 
volunteers were a few who had never 
done any personal spiritual work outside 
the ordinary course of Sunday-school 
teaching, and two or three who confessed 
that in years they had never spoken per- 
sonally to any unconverted person on the 
subject of religion and had never invited 
a non-church-goer to church. One lady 
in particular, of this latter number, with- 
out open pledge resolved with herself that 
she would, during the week, personally 
invite ten non-church-goers to the meet- 
ings. At first it was a great effort for her 
tospeak, but having ventured to speak to a 
man from whom she was in the habit 
ot purchasing a part of her household 
supplies, she was surprised to find him 
very willing to listen and ready to prom- 
ise to attend the meeting which he con- 
fessed he had heard of, but which he had 
had nointention of attending, because ‘‘ as 
you may know I do not attend any 
church.” This man not only went once 
but twice, and became a regular attend- 
ant. This unexpected success gave her 
courage, and she quickly sought out and 
found her ten, all of whom received her 
invitation kindly, thanked her for her 
interest in them, and with the exception 
ot one man went to the meeting. A ma- 
jority of the ten became regular in their 
attendance. She then wrote to others 
and thus continued her work with most 
favorable results. They in response not 
only thanked her but frankly opened up 
to her some of their religious troubles and 
reasons for having fallen away from the 
ordinances of God’s house. 

This was but one case out of many. It 
is not surprising that the meetings began 
to pick up in attendance and deepen in 
interest. The Christians who began to 
take upon themselves the privilege and 
responsibility of seeking eut the unevan- 
gelized, were of course quickened by 
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their Christlike work: and the evangelist 
seeing somany new faces present, and re- 
alizing as he did that they had been 
specially invited to hear the Word from his 
lips, became more simple, direct and ear- 
nest in his presentation of Gospel truth; 
other Christians began to feel the encour- 
agement and stimulus of these efforts, 
and from thenceforward the work went 
on with hopefulness and success. Is 
there any reason why such co-operation 
should not be extended to the pastor as 
well as to the evangelist? Is there any 
reason why such work should not be done 
in connection with the regular service of 
the church as wellas with special services ? 


> 
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THE AFFLICTION OF CHRISTIANS. 








THERE are three passages in the Bible 
which the children of God, when pass- 
ing through efflictions by social bereave- 
ment, the loss of health, worldly adver- 
sity, or from any other cause, would do 
well often to read and thoroughly pon- 
der in their minds. The first of these 
passages occurs in the eighth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and is in these 
words: 

“And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his 
purpose.”’ 

All true Christians ‘‘love God,” and 
they are all ‘* the called according to his 
purpose,” and hence they may all apply 
this language tc themselves. ** All 
things” include all afflictions from what- 
ever source, as well as other things; and 
ali these afflictions, and not merely some 
of them, ‘not only ‘“‘ work” but they 
“‘ work together,” and not only so, but 
they ‘* work together for good” in respect 
tothe persons named. We may not al- 
ways see precisely how this is effected; 
yet God’s Word is pledged for the result, 
and that ought to be sufficient. He can 
and surely will bring the result to pass, 
and thus make affliction a blessing to his 
spiritual children. Paul said: 

“We glory in tribulation also; knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience; and experience, hope; 
and hope maketh not ashamed; because the 
grace of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 


The second passage is found in the 
fourth chapter of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and reads as follows: 


“For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for usa far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory: while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.”’ 


The afflictions which Christians suffer, 
while passing through this vale of tears, 
are both lightand temporary, as compared 
with the ‘‘ far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory” to which they lead. 
Paul hence says: ‘‘ For I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” We can 
weli afford to bear these sutferings, to 
reason as Paul did, and feel as he did, 

when we remember that they are but for 

“a moment” and will soon pass away, 

and that they are apart of the divine proc- 
ess in fitting us for the heavenly glory. 

The third passage occurs in the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
is as follows: 


“ And ye have forgotten the exhortation 
which speaketh unto you as unto children. 
My son despise not thou the chistening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked 
of him; for whom the Lord loveth he chas 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth. If ye endure chastening God deal- 
eth with you as with sons; for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not? But if 
ye be without chastisement, wherecf all are 
partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons. Furthermore, we have had fathers of 
our fiesh which corrected us, and we gave 
them reverence: shall we not much rather 
bein subjection unto the Father of Spirits 
and live? For they verily fora few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure; but 
he for our profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holiness Now no chastening for the 
preseat seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; 


peaceable fruit of righteousness to them 
that are exercised thereby.’’ 


There is no mistaking the import. of 
these words. It lies upon their face. 
Afflictions, to the people of God, are not 
sent to them in wrath or as curses. They 
are really the badges of their sonship, 
and the evidence of his love toward them. 
He means their good, and not their harm. 
He is dealing with them as children, and, 
by a wise paternal discipline, fitting 
them to be *‘ partakers of his holiness.” 
It is true that for the present they are not 
joyous in themselves. They assail our 
happiness, and in their direct effect may 
make us exceedingly sorrowful and 
wretched. They may cast a dark cloud 
over the whole scene of life, and some- 
times tempt us to say, as did Jacob, that 
all these things are against us. And yet, 
above and beyond this cloud, shines the 
light of God in the gracious pledge that 
these very afflictions will at last ‘“ yield 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness to 
them that are exercised thereby.” 

Christians should, in the light of these 
promises, learn patiently, hopefully, yea, 
thankfully, to accept whatever of sorrow 
or grief or suffering God may appoint to 
their lot. They should be willing at his 
pleasure to lose whatever seeming bless- 
ing he may takefromthem. They should 
always say: ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be 
done.” If one has lost by death his best 
earthly friend, let not his grief become a 
murmur or a complaint against God. 
Let not his tears be those of despair. God 
is always good and gracious to his people 
and always so conducting his providence 
as to accomplish their best good, and will 
never fail of the result. He knows, as 
they do not, what is really best for them. 
He means to save them and confer on 
them the blessings of the heavenly life, 
and to this end he is leading them 
through this life by a grace within and 
by an equal grace of providence without 
that will at last result in their eternal 
salvation. When they have finished the 
journey and reached their heavenly home, 
they will be more than satisfied with 
what God did in their behalf while they 
were pilgrims on earth. Yea, they will 
thank him through eternal ages fur the 
whole course of his providence toward 
them. They will see that in everything 
he was to them the God of grace. 

**What, then, shall we say to these 
things? If God be for us, who can be 
against us? He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?” So reasoned the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles. 


—--—————_—-- > 


CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE. 

CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, died last week, 
after a short illness, the dangerous char- 
acter of which does not seem to have 
been appreciated until almost the final 
moment, ‘I think I feel easier, I think 
I will go to sleep,” were his last words; 
and in a few minutes he was asleep in 
death. He was born on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1816, and was consequently, at 
the time of his death, in the seventy-sec- 
ond year of his age. His professional 
life as a lawyer was spent at Toledo, in 
Ohio, where he acquired a large practice, 
and was for many years deemed the lead- 
ing lawyer in the northwestern part of 
that state. He was one of the counsel 
engaged in presenting the ‘ Alabama” 
claims of the United States before tne 
Geneva Tribunal. His argument before 
that Tribunal speedily gave him a na- 
tional reputation, as specially learned in 
matters relating to international law. 

When Chief Justice Chase died, in 1873, 
President Grant offered the office to ex- 
Senator Conkling, who declined to accept 
it; and then the President successively 
nominated the Hon. George H. Williams 
and the Hon. Caleb Cushing for the 
position, neither of whom was a fitting 
nomination, and both of whom were 
withdrawn without any aetion of the 
Senate in respect to either. The President 
then, on the 20th of January, 1874, sent 
the name of Morrison R. Waite to the 
Senate; and he was promptly and unani- 
mously confirmed, as the Seventh Chief 





nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 





organization of the Government, and took 
the oath of office on the 4th of March, 
1874. His term of service extending 
over a period of fourteen years, added to 
the terms of his predecessors, Messrs. 
Chase, Taney, and Marshall, makes an 
aggregate of almost ninety years. This 
covers nearly the entire history of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Chief Justice Marshall held the office 
during the period in which the Constitu- 
tion as originally adopted, with the 
amendments soon after made, was under- 
going the process of its early application 
and construction; and the services which 
he rendered have deservedly given him 
a world-wide fame as among the most 
eminent jurists of history. Chief Justice 
Waite, on the other hand, held the office 
during the period when the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were receiving their first construction; 
and it is not too much to say that his 
clear, honest, well-balanced, and emi- 
nently judicial mind has been of great 
value to the court in determining the 
proper application and effect of these 
amendments. He has certainly shown 
himself to be a very able judge and care- 
ful thinker. Many of the opinions 
adopted by the court in relation to these 
amendments were prepared by him. 

The personal and official character of 
the late Chief Justice, his whole demeanor 
and bearing, his diligent and tireless ap- 
plication to the duties of his office, his 
perfect contentment with its honors, his 
absolute refusal to have his name con- 
sidered in reference to a Presidential 
candidacy, his good sense in all practical 
matters, indeed the entire make-up of the 
man, personal as well as official, have 
secured for him a standing of the highest 
honor among the American people. His 
death is a matter of profound and uni- 
versal regret. It came upon the country 
as a sudden surprise, and has called forth 
expressions of affection and esteem from 
every quarter. To have lived such a life 
and died amid such honors in no small 
achievement. The name of Chief Justice 
Waite will go to posterity without a stain 
upon it. His history is a good model for 
the imitation of others. 

Who will be the successor of this able, 
honest and upright judge ? This is a ques- 
tion primarily for President Cleveland to 
settle, and ultimately to be determined by 
the Senate. We suppose it to be a fore- 
gone conclusion that the President will 
select a Democrat to fill the place; and 
the mere fact that the person is a Demo- 
crat, would be no reason why the Senate 
should not confirm the nomination, pro- 
vided he has the proper qualifications for 
the office. The President would do well, 
before looking elsewhere, carefully to 
consider whether there is not some Cir- 
cuit Judge of the United States, of estab- 
lished reputation and judicial experience, 
who may wisely be promoted to this high 
position. If here he fails to find the right 
man, then the next best field for inquiry 
is in the Supreme Courts of the several 
states. Wecannot doubt that there are 
judges of these courts well fitted for the 
the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We have 
never seen -any good reason why 
Presidents should generally so avoid 
those who are already judges, im 
making their selection to fill vacancies in 
the Supreme Federal Bench. It has always 
seemed to us an unwise practice. Presi- 
dent Arthur certainly did a very sensible 
thing in the nomination of Judges Gray 
and Blatchford. 

One prime condition by which Presi- 
dent Cleveland should be governed is 
that the person selected should not be an 
old man; and another is that he should 
be a man in reasonably good health. 
Neither of these conditions should be re- 
garded as a substitute for character and 
qualifications; yet they are of vital im- 
portance as additions thereto. We hope 
that the President will take time enough 
to think, and have the sagacity and gocd 
sense not to make a nomination that will 
divide the opinions of the Senate and the 
country, as was the factin hisnominaticn 
of the successor of Mr. Justice Woods. 
The President ought to learn something 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PRO- 
HIBITION. 











THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, not long since, in the liquor cases 
arising in the State of Kansas under the 
prohibitory law of that state, decided that 
the states of the Union have the power to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors within their respective 
jurisdictions; that when exercising this 
power they are not required to provide 
for any compensation to parties who may 
be incidentally injured in their property 
interests by such exercise; and that there 
is nothing iu the Constitution of the 
United States that puts the states under 
any restraint in respect to this power. 
This decision, which was justly regarded 
as a judicial triumph in favor of Prohibi- 
tion, overruled the views which had been 
expressed by Judge Brewer on the same 
subject, and, moreover, settled the ques- 
tion that, so far as the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors in any partic- 
ular state are concerned, it is for that 
state to determine, either by constitu- 
tional provision or legislative enactment, 
or by both, in what way and to what extent 
the liquor business should be subjected to 
the regulation and restriction of law. 
(123 U. S. 623). 

The same court, however, has just 
rendered another decision in respect to a 
point not covered by, or involved in, the 
previous one. The prohibitory law of 
Iowa forbids the introduction of intoxi- 
cating liquors into that state from other 
states, as well as their manufacture and 
sale therein. Railroads, as common Car- 
riers, are particularly enjoined from 
bringing such liquors into the state. 
Mr. Bowman, a brewer residing in Iowa, 
for the purpose of testing the validity of 
this provision of the law, purchased a 
quantity of whisky in Chicago, and 
ordered it to be delivered to the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad Company for 
transportation to his place of residence 
It was so delivered; but the company re- 
fused to receive and transport it, and for 
this refusal Bowman brought a suit 
against the company, claiming damages 
to the amount of five thousand dollars. 

The suit was first tried before Judge 
Blodgett in the United States Court. The 
company, in its defense, appealed to the 
law of Iowa as a justification for its re- 
fusal to receive and transport the whisky 
in question. The counsel for the plaintiff 
took the ground that this particular pro- 
vision of the law was null and void, 
since it was an attempt on the part of the 
state to regulate inter-state commerce. 
Judge Blodgett, however, decided in 
favor of the constitutionality of the Iowa 
law, and gave judgment ip favor of the 
company. Thecase was then carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This court, last week, rendered a de- 
cision in favor of Bowman, holding this 
particular provision of the Iowa law to be 
unconstitutional, and therefore nulland 
void. It is an attempt, asthe court holds, 
to regulate commerce ‘‘among the sever- 
al states,” which power belongs exclu- 
sively to Congress, and, of course, cannot 
be exercised by any state. The decision 
thus made was concurred in by six of the 
Justices of the court against three dissent- 
ing Justices, of whom Chief Justice Waite 
was one. 

The practical effect of the decision is, 
that altho a state may,as decided in the 
Kansas cases, regulate and even prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors within its cwn boundary, it can- 
not exclude the introduction of such 
liquors into the state, when brought there 
from other states as articles of commerce. 
The commerce in such cases is inter- 
state commerce, and beyond the regula- 
tion of state power. If there is to be any 
valid law on this subject, it must be fur- 
nished by Congress. The fact, however, 
that the liquors were produced in another 
state than the one into which they are 
brought, as articles of inter-state com- 
merce, does not effect the validity ofa 
law in the latter state forbidding their 
sale therein. Such a law, according to 
the decision in the Kansas cases, is valid, 
no matter where the liquors were pro- 
duced, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Editorial Notes. 


“Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” says 
the inspired Psalmist, *‘and he shall sustain 
thee.” ‘‘Casting all your care upon him, 
for he careth for you,” is the language of 
Peter to ‘* the strangers’”’ to whom he wrote 
his first epistle. The meaning is that we 
should commit ourselves, in all our inter- 
ests, in all our hopes and fears, in all our 
duties, in all our sufferings and sorrows, 
temptations and trials, and, indeed, in ev- 
erything that pertains to this life or that 
which is to come, to the God who observes 
all our conduct, is cognizant of every con- 
dition, is competent to give us all we need, 
and is pledged to make all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love him. To 
do this we must believe in the existence of 
God, in the reality of his providence in and 
over the affairs of this world, and in the 
truth of his revealed Word. Atheists and 
infidels, by the very terms of their mental 
condition, do not, and,in that condition, 
cannot cast their burdens and cares upon 
the Lord. They do not wish to have any- 
thing to do with God, and try to think that 
he has nothing to do with them. The coun- 
sel of the Psalmist, as also that of Peter, 
implies a trustful and loviug relation of the 
soul to God, and to such a soul it is sweet 
counsel, Nothing can be more pleasant and 
agreeable to a truly good man than the 
idea that God will sustain him, that he 
cares for him, and will be his friend and 
helper in every condition in life. One may 
have earthly friends; but they may be false 
or unable to do for him what he needs to 
have done, or far away from him when he 
most wants them, or may be called to an- 
other world and leave him without their 
succor or aid. God, however, is never ab- 
sent, and never dies, and never forgets or 
neglects those who make him their friend. 
He makes their good his care. ‘‘ He careth 
for’’ them. ‘‘The Lord thinketh on me,” 
said the Psalmist. ‘‘When my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.”’ His promise is that he will 
never forsake his people. Down to old age 
he will be with them, and in death he will 
be with them. He may not always do that 
which to thera seems best; but what he 
does will always be best for them. Whata 
friend we have when we make God our 
friend! Whoelse can doso much for us ? 
To who:n else can we go when death comes? 
Who else can pardon our sins and give us a 
title to Heaven? Yes, Christian reader, 
cast all your care upon the Lord, and forget 
not that ‘“‘he careth for you.’’ This is the 
supreme wisdom for a creature so frail and 
so dependent as man. 





THE Herald and Presbyter proposes that 
some presbytery or other—tbat of Cincin- 
nati, for example—send to the next General 
Assembly the following overture: 

* Would it be proper for our synods, if thought 

best in the prosecution of the work of eur 
Church, in the education and evangelization 
of the colored people, to form at the request of 
those on the ground, presbyteries of colored 
churches and ministers, and others engaged in 
missionary work among them, and any others 
so desiring, in the same territory with existing 
presbyteries?” 
We fancy that the Assembly would answer, 
jirst, that the only question for an Assem- 
bly to consider is, not what is proper, but 
what is constitutional; secondly, that the 
thing proposed is directly at variance with 
the distinct, unmistakable language of the 
Constitution; thirdly, that the General 
Assembly (1873) refused, in two instances, 
to approve the formation of presbyteries 
after this bad fashion: and fourthly, that 
the same Assembly directly rebuked a 
synod for even contemplating such a step. 
And it might be added, fifthly, that the 
“education and evangelization of the col- 
ored people’’ could not possibly be secured 
through such a contrivance, but would 
rather be greatly hindered by it; and 
sixthly, that Paul never thought well of 
any such scheme, but held, on the contrary, 
that in the Church of Jesus Christ there 
should be neither Barbarian nor Scythian, 
hond nor free. 


The Evangelist makes it perfectly clear, 
tho it hardly needed proof, that the Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church forbids 
the plan of conterminous presbyteries and 
synods. What is more important, it shows 
that the apparent exceptions to the rule 
whieh forbids presbyteries to overlap each 
other are only apparent and not real. Peti- 
tions for German presbyteries have been re- 
fused, as contrary to the Form of Govern- 
ment. But that is no reason why the Pres- 
byterian Church should not, if it chooses to 
pay the price for union with the Southern 
Church, change its constitution. “Consti- 





tutions are made to be changed when they 
are a hindrance instead of a help. The 
question is not whether the Form of Gov- 
ernment forbids two synods, one white and 
one black, to cover the state of North Caro- 
lina, but whether the Presbyterian Church 
is willing to draw this line between its 
white and black membership. The separa- 
tion is demanded by the Southern Church 
because they are not willing to associate on 
equal terms in presbytery and synod with 
their colored brethren. Is that Christian ? 
That is the only question. Are Northern 
Presbyterians willing to consent to accom- 
modate their constitution to this preju- 
dice ? 


Tue Turkish newspaper Mizan has lately 
published the statement that during the 
past year 223 persons have been converted 
to Mohammedanism within the Turkish 
Empire. The paper calls on the mission- 
aries to show if possible an equal number of 
converts from Mohammedanism to Chris- 
tianity—the deduction being that Canon 
Taylor spoke wisely in implying that the 
missionary power o' Islam exceeds that of 
Christianity. The Mizan forgets to mention 
that in the Turkish Empire no exposicion 
of Christian doctrine can be printed in the 
language of the Mohammedans; that if a 
Mohammedan attends a Christian preach- 
ing service twice he is liabie to a’ police in- 
quiry; that if he disregards the warning 
of the police and continues his attendance 
at the chapel, he is almost certain to be ar- 
rested and imprisoned; and that the sen- 
tence of the holy law which prescribes death 
as the penalty to be inflicted on those who 
abandon Mohammedanism is still taught 
sof binding effect in every school of can- 
on lawin the empire. Any native newspa- 
per or other publication which should ven- 
ture to print these facts as to the terrorism 
used in Turkey to hold men in thrall to 
Islam, and should suggest that this is part 
of the reason why missionaries may not have 
more Moslem converts, would be instant- 
ly subjected to the extreme penalty of the 
law. It is of interest to inquire who are 
the converts to Mohammedanism thus re- 
ported in the Turkish Empire. Two well- 
known cases were those of men who took 
this method of being freed from irksome 
marriage bonds. Others are European ad- 
venturers who hope for rewards in the em- 
ploy of the Turkish Government. Others 
are criminals who have accepted the pardon 
always open to any jail-bird who will em- 
brace Islam. But by far the largest num- 
ber of those who have embraced Islam in 
the past year in Turkey are young women, 
as to the motive of whose conversion the 
less said the better. 

PRECISELY what the Roman Catholics 
were prevented from doing in this state by 
the defeat of the “‘ Freedom of Worship ”’ 
bill, they are carrying out to the letter in 
the New Jersey State Reform School at 
Jamesburg, without any authority of law at 
all. On Sunday morning the Catholic boys 
goto the chapel where the village priest 
says mass, while the Protestant boys at- 
tend Sunday-school in aroom by them- 
selves. In the afternoon the Protestant 
boys attend divine service in the chapel, 
while the Catholic boys are catechised by 
the priest ina room by themselves. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop has appointed the 
school a Mission of his church incharge of 
the priest who, on his part, has provided an 
altar, vestments, holy water, incense and the 
usual paraphernalia for the celebration of 
mass, All boys of Catholic parentage as 
well as those inclined to do so are required 
by the priest to attend. For» years the Ro- 
man Catholics attempted to secure these 
privileges and failed. There is no lawin 
the state authorizing such an arrangement. 
Itiscontrary tothe guarantees of the Consti- 
tution. There is no rule of the trustees 
nor law of the state which gives authority 
for this sectarian division. It is made under 
the personal permission and at the responsi- 
bility of the trustees. What are they 
thinking of ? What are their ideas as to 
what coustitutes sectarian teaching in pub- 
lic institutions? If our public institutions 
are to be made the battle-ground of the sects 
this is the way to do it. The Reform School 
is in the control of six trustees, five of 
whom are Protestants and one only a Roman 
Catholic. Responsibility for this piece of 
un-American sectarianism must then be 
traced back to the strange and disreputable 
dereliction of the five Protestant trustees. 
The state did not appoint them to goto 
sleep ia their office. Let them wake up and 
attend to their business. The gentlemen to 
whom we particularly address these remarks 
are the five Protestant trustees: Mr. 
Wyckoff, member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at New Brunswick; Mr. Murphy. 
who calls himself a good Methodist; Mr 





Donelly, of Trenton, an Episcopalian; 
Mr Price, a sturdy Baptist, and Mr. True. 


THE havoc that is being made among the 
rum-shops in Pennsylvania by the opera- 
tions of the Brooks Act is delightful to 
see. In some counties it has closed every 
saloon, and is virtually prohibitory. In the 
cities it has routed and demoralized the Sa- 
loon army toa degree not anticipated by 
its most sanguine supporters. In Philadel- 
phia it has been peculiarly destructive. In 
the first place the applications for license, 
wholesale and retail, fell off from over 6,000 
the number granted last year, to 4,256; 
of the latter 790 are by wholesale 
dealers. In the second place the court has 
dealt so rigorously with the applicants that 
hundreds of them have been turned away 
without the coveted license. In the first 
seven wards which the Court has disposed 
of, out of 727 applications, 368,or more than 
one-half, have been refused, nine have been 
withdrawn, and fifteen are under consider- 
ation. In these seven wards, where 1,311 
saloons were licensed last year, only 335 
have been licensed under the new law. The 
court has questioned every applicant, often 
to his great confusion, and refused licenses 
to those who have broken the laws by sell- 
ing on Suuday or keeping disorderly houses. 
The ordeal of examination was a severe one, 
and those who have undergone it once will 
hardly care totry it again. The effect must 
be most salutary. The number of saloons 
will probably be reduced from over 6,000 to 
2,000, disorderly places will be closed, and 
the amount of liquor sold vastly reduced. 
It is said that there is consternation among 
the Philadelphia brewers, and several of 
them will have toclose their business. One 
of thein thinks that of the 12,000 brewery 
hands, 9,000 will have to seek other employ- 
ment. 





THO the Republicans of the Legislature 
at Albany are not very prompt in dealing 
with the several important temperance 
measures which they have been urged to 
pass, they are entitled to the thanks of the 
Christian people of the state for resolutely 
‘*killing” several bills asked for by the 
‘Personal Liberty” party. Two of these 
bills proposed to open saloons on Sunday. 
This question entered into the election last 


fall, and the ‘Personal Liberty” people 


confided their case to the Democratic Party. 
That party has done well for them, but 
happily for the Christian Church, it is not 
in power in the legislative branch of the 
Government. Sunday selling of liquor will 
not, therefore, be legalized this year. 
Every Republican vote cast, save one—that 
of Reitz, a liquor-dealer of Brooklyn—was 
against these ‘personal liberty’ bills, 
which, as one of the Republican leaders re- 
marked, are ‘‘offensive to the Christian 
morals” of the people. Over and over has 
it been demonstrated, at least in Northern 
legislatures, that the only party that can be 
trusted to deal with moral questions is the 
Republican. The people are looking to the 
Legislature at Albany not only to “kill” 
all rum bills, but to pass the County Local 
Option and other positive temperance bills; 
and it is about time to declare ** urgency” 
forthem. a 

GENERAL BADEAU is another example of 
the old adage that ‘“‘a man is his own best 
enemy.’’ The more the public see of him 
the less they discover in him to love or to 
pity. We can understand that General 
Grant, who was not the man to abandon a 
‘comrade, would be disposed to make a gen- 
erous allowance for any injury Badeau 
might suffer to his military history of the 
General by the competition of his own “ Me- 
moirs.”’ But, considering that Badeau’s 
work was commercially dead already, and 
that all the chance it ever had of popular 
success came from General Grant’s sponsor- 
ship and name, his agreement to pay Ba- 
deau $5,009 out of the first $20,000 realized 
from the ‘* Memoirs,”’ and $5,000 out of the 
next $10,000, was generous to the verge of 
extravagance. This agreement, as we 
understand it, is valid, and Badeau would 
have had his $10,000 had he not started up 
with a new and peculiarly outrageous claim, 
which brought down on him the severest 
letter General Grant ever wrote in his life. 
This was the act which ruined Badeau, 
drove him out of Grant’s house, and holds 
him beyond the pale of public sympathy. 
The more he talks about it and tells of it, 
the worse it grows. We can believe that 
Badeau’s cruel ingratitude and sordid pre- 
tensions embittered the last days of the dy- 
ing soldier and made it impossible, as he 
wrote in the published letter, to receive his 
services any longer on any terms. What 
Badeau could do as an author and how far 
he was able to command the public in his 
own right, the failure of his Personal Me- 
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moirs of General Grant abundantly shows, 
The fate of that work throws a ludicrous 
light on the claims he advances for himsel¢ 
in the composition of General Grant’s “ Me. 
moirs.” The generous push General Grant 
gave Badeau’s book contrasts strangely 
with his impudent demand of $1,000 a 
month down and ten per cent. royalty, and 
his impudent claim to be reimbursed for 
the failure of his book, asifa man could 
not tell the story of his own life without 
having to buy off the parasite who had tried 
to tell it before him. However Badeay 
may fare in the courts, ‘‘ the American peo- 
ple,’ to whom he appealed, have condemned 
him already. He has touched them in their 
point of pride and drawn out a new illus- 
tration of the noble nature of the first of al] 
our soldiers. Butoh! the shame and pity 
of it; the pity that a great hero could not 
die secure against such disturbance of hig 
repose; the shame that fame cannot pre- 
serve its roll unsullied and that generosity 
and confidence should invite such penalties, 
St. Augustine declared the ways of Provi- 
dence in general to be plain, but confessed, 
as to mice, mosquitoes and small vermin, 
that he could not understand why they were 
created. We stumble over Badvau; but 
* Alack, what mischiefs hath he set abroach 
In the shadow of such greatness.” 





SENATOR BLAIR, of New Hampshire, 
strikes us as a phenomenal sort of Senator, 
if not an absolute eccentricity. He evi- 
dently has a softness somewhere; and 
whether it be in the cerebral or cardiac re 
gion we are not sufficiently familiar with 
him to tell with any certainty of diagnosis, 
This fact was conspicuously illustrated 
when, last week, he submitted a bill to the 
Senate, proposing that, in all cases in which 
ex-Confederates were to be appointed to the 
Civil Service of the country, the preference 
should be given to ex-Confederate soldiers, 
The theory of this bill is to select, among 
ex-Confederates, the men who actually 
fought the Government in open arms, and 
did their best to destroy the Union, as the 
objects of special favor and virtual reward 
for this kind of service, in comparison with 
other ex-Confederates who did not thus 
fight. If this does not show a soft spot 
somewhere in the Senator’s composition, 
then we give it up. We are not surprised 
that the ex-Confederate Senators in the 
Senate opened their eyes with amazement, 
and could hardly believe their own ears, 
and that some of them scouted and scorned 
the Senator’s silly proposition. This sort of 
taffy did not take with them. Nor are we 
surprised that Senator Hawley, of Connect- 
icut, should squarely say: ‘‘I will not by 
my vote, or without my most vigorous and 
indignant protest, permit to be put either 
in constitution or in statute anything that 
shall in any degree reward a man for hav- 
ing been in that war [against the Union].” 
That is sensible talk. ; 





WE have not been able to obtain the full text 
of the Ballot Reform Bill reported to the 
legislature from the judiciary committee. 
Enough is contained in the published re- 
ports to show the extreme impolicy of send- 
ing the bill for consideration to a commit- 
tee whose chairman, Mr. Saxton, has a bill 
of hisown. Thc bill reported is said to be 
based on that proposed by the Common- 
wealth Club of this city. It deviates from 
it, however, in two very serious points, if 
notin more. By this change, a party who 
polled three per cent. of the votes in the 
previous election can have its ballots 
printed by the State. This is too low a per- 
centage. The bill was better as it stood at 
fifteen per cent. There is danger that the 
multiplication of candidates, in this way, 
will break down the measure. The Reform 
Bill must be kept simple and practical. 
The other change is yet more serious. It 
requires each party’s ticket to be printed on 
separate ballots. There are many objections 
to this plan, but this one should be enough, 
that it would allow a voter to be watched, 
his vote spotted, and the party whip held 
over him. Gentlemen of the Legislature, 
do believe, for at least once in your official 
lives, that the people will be grateful to 
you for a Reform bill that has in it no par- 
ty tricks and reservations. 

On the whole Anthony Comstock has 
nothing to complaim of in Judge Kilbreth’s 
decision, in spite of the verbose editorial 
lecture in the Times with its singular at- 
tempt to reverse the facts in the case. Judge 
Kilbreth finds among the thirty-seven pic- 
tures put in evidence two which he declares 
to be actionable, and on which the defend- 
ants are held to answer the charge brought 
by Mr. Comstock. That is, he finds that 
they have violated the law in two points 
and must stand trial. This is what we said 
after examining the pictures. We did not 
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believe that a case could be made out on all 
of them, and we dcubtif Mr. Comstock did. 
The point was there were some among them 
which Knoedler could not legally sell. The 
lecture the Times administers to Mr. Com- 
stock is a piece of superfluous didactics 
chiefly useful to cover its own defeat. What 
Judge Kilbreth says about art models and 
studies and the mischief of unnecessary 
suits, Mr. Comstock will recognize as the 
judicial statement of the policy of his own 
office. Ths Times puts the matter curiously. 
There were thirty-seven pictures in the 
complaint; thirty-five were thrown out; 
therefore Comstock had two-thirty sevenths 
of a whole case against Knoedler. That is, a 
man is charged with murder in thirty-seven 
counts and convicted on two, but according 
to the Times he should go free wita thirty- 
five counts in his favor. 





A CURIOSITY in illiberality has come to 
light at Harvard. It seems that the Bow- 
doin prizes for dissertations are open to all 
students at the university, graduates and 
undergraduates, but not to the women of the 
Annex. A friend of the latter, however, has 
for two years given a special prize to the 
young lady writing the best dissertation on 
any of the subjects submitted for the Bow- 
doin prizes. This year the two sets of dis- 
sertations got mixed, and the first prize of 
$100 was awarded to E. B. Pearson. So 
large a sum had rarely been given, but the 
excellence of the composition seemed to call 
for the highest possible prize. lmwagine 
now the consternation of the college when 
E. B. Pearson turns out to be a woman! 
The prize is withdrawn from Miss Pearson, 
is reduced to $75, and given to a young man, 
and Miss Pearson receives the Annex prize 
of $30. If the seventy-five dollar young 
man had any pluck and gallantry, he would 
hand over his prize to his superior. And as 
for the college—it ought to be ashamed of 
itself. 





THE Emperor of Germany is yielding to 
the inevitable. For two weeks only was he 
able to hold the reins of government. Dur- 
ing that time he issued the decrees that 
proved at once that he possessed the qual- 
ities of a statesman. But his imperial 
duties overtaxed his strength. His physi- 
cians thought that some responsibility 
would serve as a healthful diversion, if only 
he were not obliged to use his voice in the 
discharge of State business; but he has 
proved unequal to the burden even of his 
silent duties. A partial regency has, there- 
fore, been conferred upon the Crown Prince 
William. He is to make himself convers- 
ant with the affairs of State by taking part 
therein at once, and he is to prepare and dis- 
charge all State business intrusted to him 
by the Emperor, and is to have the 
power as representative of the Emperor to 
affix the necessary signatures to all docu- 
ments without receiving special authority 
upon each occasion. Tho this is termed but 
a partial regency, it is evident that full 
powers will fall upon the Crown Prince, if 
not at once, at least within a very short 
time. Whether he will be equal to his 
duties from the statesman’s point of view it 
is too soon to say. He has given no marked 
evidence of the possession or the lack of the 
rwer’s power and disposition. But he has 
not had the opportunity. He has been the 
subject of prejudice by reason of the Ger- 
man people’s dislike of Victoria, his moth- 

* er, and because of his own deformity. But 
the Germans have a sentimental loyalty for 
their ruler that is not felt for Empresses 
and Princes. The dead William was hated 
asaPrince but venerated as an Emperor. 

It is possible that the position of the Crown 

Prince, even if he has not the qualities that 

made his grandfather great, may win for him 

&regard akin to that shown for the Emperor 

who is dead and for the Emperor who is 
thought to be slowly dying. 


THE Local Government Bill, introduced in 
Parliament last week,appears to be a liberal 
and statesmanlike measure. It proposes asys- 
tem of county government, making many 
of the offices which are now appointive elec- 
tive. It approaches the American system 
of municipal government, and is a long step 
toward decentralization of power. It is 
such a bill as Mr.Gladstone and the Liber- 
als can heartily approvein its main fea- 
tures, and the Government will have all the 
help from the Opposition in carrying it 
through the necessary Parliamentary stages 
that it could desire. Itis singularly illog- 
ical for the Tories to introduce so radical a 
measure. Where is all their old conserva- 
tism ? Is young Lord Churchill responsi- 
ble for the manifest violation of party tra- 
dition, or is it ‘simply intended to be a 
shrewd move in political tactics ? It looks 
as thothe Tories are trying to steal the 


the Tory voice, but the hand is the Liberal 
hand undisguised. It is really a handsome 
thing done in an unhandsome way. It is 
limited to England which could have 
waited awhile; it is for the present denied 
toTreland which is suffering for it. But 
the Irish party may take courage from it, 
for it only shows that a little more patience 
will bring home government for Ireland as 
well as for England. 


A COMMITTEE was appointed by the last 

Congress to investigate the conduct of the 

Department of Justice in respect to the Pan- 

Electric scandal; and while the majority of 

the Committee, being Democrats, managed 

to whitewash Attorney-General Garland, 

the minority of the Committee condemned 

his action in severe and truthful terms. 

We quote, as follows, a single passage from 

the report of the minority: 

“ The suit brought in the name of the United 

States for the alleged purpose of getting the Bell 

patent vacated was the result and the achieve- 

ment of a combination, not inappropriately 

called a conspiracy. The suit was sought and 

obtained ostensibly in the interests of the pub- 

lic, but in truth and in fact forthe purpose only 
of advancing private ends. There is good rea- 
son to believe, and we feel constrained to find. 
that, in our judgment, the proceedings would 
not have been asked for or allowed, as they 
were, had it not been for the relations of the 
Pan-Electric Telephone Company with Govern- 
ment officials, and for the large interests therein 
held by the head of the Department of Justice.” 
It is a well-known fact that the Pan-Elec- 
tric Telephone Company was pushing the 
suit, in the name of the United States, to 
have the Bell Telephone patent declared in- 
valid on the ground of fraud in procuring 
the patent. Attorney-General Garland, by 
whose authority the suit must be brought 
if at all, at this time held $1,500,000 of Pan- 
Electric stock without any money payment, 
which had been given to him as the means 
of interesting him in the Pan-Electric Com- 
pany. He knew what the suit meant, and 
in whose interests it was to be brought; and 
yet he consented to exercise his official 
powers ostensibly in behalf of the public, 
but really in furtherance of private inter- 
ests, including his own. The recent Tele- 
phone decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, declaring the Bell Telephone 
patent valid, knocks the bottom out of this 
suit, and shows that there was absolutely 
no foundation for bringing it. It puts the 
Attorney-General in rather a sorry plight. 
We do not state the truth too strongly 
when we characterize it as a piece of dis- 
graceful jobbery and false pretenses. 





THE late Henry Bergh, in the first cedicil 
to his will making certain gifts to bis 
nephew and namesake, uses these words: 

** While so doing, I affectionately and earnest- 
ly request him to devote the remainder of his 
life to the humane work in which the Society 
founded by me in this, our beloved country, is 
engaged. Recognizing his past fidelity to the 
cause of protecting the inferior animals from 
cruelty and abuse, I pray him in the discharge 
of his official duties, should he be appointed to 
succeed me, ever to exercise zeal, tempered 
with discretion and justice, mingled with for- 
bearance, and may God continue to prosper the 
sacred and civilizing work.” 

These words show the deep sincerity and 
honesty with which Mr. Bergh, when living, 
had made himself the friend and defender 
of the inferior animals against the cruelties 
of men. Hedid a good work, and he will 
long be remembered as a credit to the race. 
No one can fail to admire his zeal. We are 
glad to see that the Society has elected the 
nephew to the presidency so long honored 
by Mr. Bergh. We trust he will follow in 
the footsteps of his illus trious predecessor. 





THE Constitution of this state, adopted in 
1846, made it the duty of the legislature to 
codify the laws of the state. In 1848 this 
mandate was in part obeyed by the adoption 
of the Code of Civil Procedure. Subse- 
quently the Code of Criminal Procedure 
was adopted, and went into effect in 1881, 
and afterward the Penal Code was adopted, 
and became operative in 1882. What re- 
mains is to adopt a Civil Code, and with 
this the entire body of the laws of this state 
would be reduced to the codified form. It 
is now more than forty years since the con- 
stitutional mandate for codification was 
ratified by the people, and to this day that 
mandate has not been entirely obeyed. If 
we remember correctly, the legislature has 
twice passed a Civil Code; but in both 
instances it failed to bec:me a law by 
reason of the gubernatorial veto. For 
several years the Field Civil Code has been 
pending before each legislature, and has 
failed to pass the two houses, mainly owing 
to the opposition of a clique of lawyers for 
the most located in this city, who are in 
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laws. We observe that the Field Civil 
Code is again before the legislature, and is 
again strenuously opposed from the same 
source. What the legislature ought to do 
is to adopt this Code, either with or with- 
out amendments, and, by a very strong 
presumption, without any amendments. 
The Code was prepared by a commission of 
which David Dudley Field, of this city, was 
the leading member, and is largely the prod- 
uct of his mind. He is an expert in this 
business, and has given more attention to 
codification than any other lawyer in this 
country. The codes prepared by him have 
been adopted in several other states of the 
Union, and to some extent in other coun- 
tries. Codification is theoretically right, 
and by no means a doubtful experiment. 
[t simplifies the law, and puts it into an 
orderly shape, making it easily accessible 
alike tothe legal profession and the people. 
The work, partly performed, should be 
promptly completed in this state. 


WE were so moved by President Warren’s 
articles on ‘The Right Celebration” that 
we may have let our imagination run be- 
yond his actual plan. It overstepped, if at 
all, however, on the line that he laid down. 
But we gladly print the following note 
from him: 
Boston, March 20th, 1888. 

To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—In an editorial note in your issue of 
March 15th, my proposed plan for celebrating 
the four hundreth anniversary of the discovery 
of America is represented as a proposal to 
“raise the United States flags on the northern 
and southern magnetic and terrestrial poles on 
the twelfth of October, 1892." This surprises me 
not a little, inasmuch as in the first of the com- 
munications referred to I proposed that all 
further exploration in the regions of the south 
pole be left to Great Britain and her colonies, 
and in the second, advocated the making of all 
further work in the Arctic regions by our own 
countrymen dependent on the approval and 
direction of a national academy of experts, 
who were not to begin the study of the “ stand- 
ing problems” of precedure until the year 1892, 
I trust you will kindly print this brief correc- 
tion. Respectfully yours, W.F. WARREN. 


. ..-The New York Legislature has finally 
passed, and the Governor has signed the 
bill reducing the Quarantine fees, fixing the 
salary of the health officer at $10,000, and pre- 
viding that all salaries and expenses of the 
office be paid from the fees received. This 
is as it should be. The management of our 
Quarantine station has been a disgrace to 
the state and especially to the Republican 
Party, which, through Boss Platt, has held 
on to the fat office five years longer than it 
had aright to. Just how much corruption 
the enormous sum of fees, variously esti- 
mated at between $75,000 and $100,000, has 
fostered and engendered nobody can know; 
but we can all rejoice that the jobbery is 
ended. It isa bad system by which public 
officers are given their remuneration in 
public fees. A fixed salary is the only safe 
and the most just method of payment. 


....The difference between the Commit- 
tees of the two Presbyterian Churches in 
reference to the Negro seems to be about 
this: The Southern Committee say: ‘Our 
policy is to have nothing to do with the Ne- 
gro in the Church, from presbytery to Gen- 
eral Assembly; but we are willing to stand 
him in the General Assembly if we can have 
him nowhere else.’’ The Northern Com- 
mittee say or would say: ‘‘ Our policy is to 
draw no color line from_ presbytery to Gen- 
eral Assembly; but, if you wish, he shall go 
out of everything but the General Assem- 
bly.” Itisa marvel that a Committee of the 
Northern Church could be found, even if it 
comes from the border line, that would say 
this unanimously. 


....No one is or can be aware, until he 
has actually tested the matter by experience, 
how much the devout study of the Bible 
will do for his soul, how it will modify and 
spiritualize his tastes, how it will enlarge 
his vision of spiritual things, how it will 
clarify, simplify, and intensify his faith, 
how it will make invisible things real to 
him, and enable him to endure ‘“‘as seeing 
him who is invisible.”” The most charming 
book in this world, beyond all comparison, 
is the Bible to one who studies it enough to 
see its charms. 


....1f the Presbyterian Constitution is to 
be strained to vreate black synods and black 
presbyteries on the same territory with 
white synods and white presbyteries, why 
not allow other colors and shades to have 
their distinctive organizations, and pile up 
presbyteries and synods three or four deep 
onthe map? For example, there might be 
the jet-black synod of South Caroiina, the 
dark-brown synod of South Carolina, the 
white synod of South Carolina, and the red- 





reality opposed to any codification of the 


-...-The things not seen by the eye of 
sense, and seen only by that of faith, are the 
things that were most real to Paul. He 
was in this sense a spiritual realist. Such 
every Christian ought to be. Having God’s 
Word in his possession, and believing it 
upon the authority of its source, he ought 
to live the life he now lives in the flesh by 
the faith of the Son of God. His soul by 
faith should rise jnto the spirit realm, and 
behold the great realities that God has 
placed there in his Word. 


.-..Protests by the hundreds have al- 
ready been sent to the House Committee of 
Ways and Means against the tariff bill 
prepared by the Democratic majority ofthe 
Committee; but this majority refuse to pay 
any attention to them, or grant a hearing 
to the petitioners before the Committee. 
This is one way of not getting light on a 
most important subject. The matter. how- 
ever, will be ventilated when the bill gets 
before Congress for discussion. 


....He who lives simply for this world 
will soon lose all he has gained, be it much 
or little. It cannot last longer than he 
lasts, and may not as long. A prince anda 
pauper in the grave are just equal. Neither 
brought anything with him into this 
world, and neither takes anything out with 
him when he leaves it. Death abrogates 
all the distinctions among men that relate 
merely to their earthly condition. 


.... The phrases ‘‘ the Word of God” and 
‘*the Word of the Lord,” often occur in the 
Bible as definitions of the source of its con- 
tents. ‘All Scripture” being “given by 
inspiration of God,’ it necéssarily follows 
that in its claims upon cur faith and 
obedience, it is “‘the Word of God’— 
the word to which his authority is an- 
nexed, and hence the supreme rule of our 
faith and practice. 


....The late Mr. Henry Bergh, the great 
friend of brute animals, made two codicils 
to his will, neither of which was attested 
by more than one witness, which, as a mat- 
ter of law, is a fatal defect, since the law 
requires at least two attesting witnesses. 
No on@, unless he happens to be a lawyer 
himself, should ever make a will or add a 
codicil thereto, without the aid of compe- 
tent legal counsel. 


....-Life is wasted or improved in mo- 
ments. Asa question of time, it resolves 
itself into moments chasing each other till 
allare gone. What we do in these mo- 
ments determines what we do in life, and 
what we will be ineternity. If we waste 
them, we waste life. If we improve them, 
we improve life. A moment well improved 
on earth may secure an age in Heaven. 


....If Attorney-General Garland still 
holds the Pan-Electric stock, which was 
given to him on the thecry of putting it 
‘where it would do the most good,’ he 
would doubtless be glad to get rid of it at 
any price. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in regard to the 
Bell Telephone patent renders the stock, 
it is thought, absolutely worthless. 


....If we judge from the action of the 
state convention held {asi week, in Iowa, 
Senator Allison of that state is and will be 
the first choice of Iowa Republicans for 
Presidential candidate. The convention 
fairly started the ‘‘boom” in his favor. He 
is an able man and a true Republican, tho, 
on the whole, not likely, we think, to carry 
off the prize. 


....If the union of two Churches can 
only be accomplished by creating another 
Church, what is the net gain of such union? 
If the union of the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches can only be ac- . 
complished by the virtual organization of a 
Church of the Negroes within the Reunited 
Church is it worth while to have the union? 


...-What Paul said to the Philippian 
jailer God says to every man: “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This is the prescription of Heaven 
for sinners. It is the one remedy for them 
all, and there is no other that can be sub- 
stituted for it. Salvation accompanies true 
faith in Christ and results from it. 


....The political refugee, Carl Schurz, 
delivered last week an eloquent eulogy on 
theEmperor William. May we now hope 
one of these days to hear a eulogy of Queen 
Victoria from the political convict, John 
Boyle O’ Reilly ? 


.... There are over four hundred prisoners 
in Sing Singin the idle state, because the 
legislature of this state has appropriated 
no funds with which to give them employ- 
ment, This omission is a disgrace to the 
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BIBLE WORK IN RUSSIA. 


‘“‘THE Society for the Spreading of the 
Holy Scriptures in Russia” has recently 
celebrated its first quarto-centennial. The 
record of its work and sources reads almost 
like a romance and forms a pleasant con- 
trast to the reports of religious intoler- 
ance and tyranny that constantly reach us 
fromthe Empire of the Czar. Many years 
ago a ‘‘Russian Bible Society” existed under 
the patronage of Alexander I, but the oppo- 
sitiog of the Orthodox clergy compelled its 
suspension in 1826. Since 1831 an ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Bible Society in Russia’”’ is engaged 
in the good work, but it aims only to labor 
among the Protestants and among none 
others. The Society here mentioned has a 
wider object, namely, to spread the Bible in 
the Russian language throughout the whole 
empire wherever this language is spoken. 

Its beginnings were humble and insignifi- 
cant. In 1863, seven Christians, who had 
neither social position nor wealth, but who 
were strong inthe faith, combined for the 
purpose of spreading the Bible through 
Russia. Of these seven, one was an Ortho- 
dox Russian, another was a Moravian, two 
were Lutherans, and three were Reformed. 
It was not until 1869, after they had been 
engaged in the work for six years, that 
they secured the permission and sanc- 
tion of the Government. The management 
of the Society has been so wisely conduct- 
ed that not only the fears and jealousies of 
the Government and the clergy are disarm- 
ed, but even their co-operation has been se- 
cured. The present Emperor, Alexander 
III, contributes each year 1,000 rubles to its 
support. The total number of members is 
more than thirteen hundred, and of these no 
less than four hundred and fifty-two are Rus- 
sian clergy. Bishops and priests welcome 
the colporteurs and help them in the disiri- 
bution of the Bibles. Notably has this 
been the case in Siberia, whither, hereto- 
fore, no Gospel messengers had come. The 
Bishop of Kamtchatka has published the 
announcement that every newly married 
couple shall receive from the father of the 
groom, not only, as hae 'ich the custom 
heretofore, th. pictures of the saints, but 
alsu a copy of the Bible as a wedding pres- 
ent. Another leading dignitary of the 
Church in Siberia greeted the colporteur 
with these words: ‘‘May God help you to 
awaken, if only in a measure, Siberia out 
of her spiritual sleep.” 

The self-sacrificing labor of love perform- 
ed by this society fully entitles it to this 
confidence and aid. The principal work is 
done by the so-called ‘‘Book-carriers,” or 
colporteurs, who in the year 1886, alone dis- 
tributed from house to house no less than 
46,397 copies of the Bible and of the New 
Testament. Districts are assigned to these 
men, and these they canvass, which in Rus- 
sia, where railroad facilities are yet poor, 
is a work of suffering and endurance, little 
understood by the agents of other Bible 
societies. Thisis particularly the case in 
the vast and dreary regions of the north, 
drained by the rivers Dwina and Petchora 
and further east in Siberia. One of these 
book-carriers in 1886 canvassed the eight 
districts of the government department of 
Wijatka and traveled more than 10,000 kilo- 
meters. Twice he was overtaken by one of 
the terrible snow blizzards that are so dan- 
gerous on the steppes; and on one occasion 
he was snowed in with his companions for 
twenty-six hours. In the coldest of nights 
he was compelled to sleep in his sleigh in 
order to protect his horses and his Bible 
boxes from robbers. He found villages in 
which there was not a single copy of the 
Scriptures, and he found only a few in the 
manufacturing cities of Ishewsk and Wot 
kinsk. Here he disposed of 8,193 copies of 
the Scriptures. In two successive years 
thissame carrier undertook the dangerous 
trip from Petersburg as far as Irkutsk, at 
sixty-two degrees north. The first year he 
returned after an absence of seven and a 
half months, having traveled 18,000 kilome- 
ters. In 1886 he remained in Irkutsk and 
in the next year started East for the river 
Amoor, to the deportation island Sachalin 
and to Kamtchatka. He spent a number 
of weeks along the River Lena. At the 300 
post stations between Jakutsk and Oren- 
burg, he distributed on this trip 14,364 
copiesof the Bible. 

The report of the carrier who in 1885 was 
sent southeastward, is equally interesting. 
The Society is very zealous in distributing 
the Word among the Russian soldiers; and 
they meet with as hearty a welcome from 
the officers and men as they do from _ priest 
and people. This agent had been sent out 
to carry Bibles to the troops scattered 
through Turkestan and along the bounda- 








ries of Afghanistan. After a dreary tour 
on a camel under a sun that raised the tem- 
perature to sixty degrees Riaumer, and 
with a constant lack of water, he finally 
reached the oasis Merv, only to learn that 
the agents of the British Society had been 
there before him. He pushed on through 
rocky paths 300 kilometers further to the 
most advanced columns; and the soldiers 
gratefully received the 2,900 Bibles which 
he brought for them. Sometimes, however, 
his mission found enemies. Some battalions 
and some villagers would not only not re- 
ceive him and his books, but regarded them 
both with suspicion, aud drove him away 
with blows. In other places the good fruits 
of the work were soon apparent. A promi- 
nent officer reported that his barracks had 
almost become a church, and his soldiers 
were reading the Bible whenever oppor- 
tunity was offered. Among the prisoners, 
also, as far as this is permitted, the bless- 
ings of the work are spread. A most note- 
worthy fact is, that in many places the ad- 
vent of the Bible into villages where before 
it was comparatively unknown, has aroused 
many of those who could neither read nor 
write to learn these arts in order to read 
the Word. 

The work of the Society has been finan 
cially aided by many prominent men of the 
Jaity. Acerlan Sibirjakow, the owner of a 
rich gold mine, yearly contributes thou- 
sands of rubles, and his liberality is imitated 
by others. On twenty-six railroads, in 1884, 
no less than 52,760 pounds of Bibles were 
carried free of charge as freight. One officer 
in Turkestan, at his own expense, paid for 
5,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures for dis- 
tribution among the soldiers during the 
past fifteen years. Among the annual con- 
tributors are found a large number of men 
who are devoted adherents of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In short, the work has 
been a greater blessing to the lower strata 
of Russian society, and promises to be a 
still greater blessing in the future. This is 
the case because it is the first enterprise of 
this sort which has been able to secure the 
good-will and co-operation of those in 
authority in State and Church. 

The total number of Bibles disposed of 
by the Society during these twenty-five 
years was something over 1,140,000 copies. 
The edition used is the version published 
by the Holy Synod. The laws of the So- 
ciety demand this. 





——-g@——_—__——_——__—— 


A JOINT service has been arranged for 
in Philadelphia, in the first Baptist Church, 
on the afternoon of Good Friday, March 
80th. The call for it is signed by four 
luutheran ministers, four Presbyterian, 
four Baptist. three Methodist and five 
Episcopalian, including th2 Bishop of the 
diocese. ‘The call says: 

““ We whose names are signed below, believ 
ing that those who protess and call themselves 
Christians ought to endeavor to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace; and believing 
that this unity is made bounden by the fact that 
there is one body, one Spirit, one hope of call- 
ing, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all; and being alive tothe 
great evils we are in by reason of our unhappy 
divisions; and remembering the Master’s prom- 
ise that when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name there he is in the midst of 
them; 

“We therefore heartily unite in inviting all 
those who in every place call on the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours, ‘ to 
meet together at 4 o’clock on Friday afternoon, 
March 30th, being Good Friday, in the First 
Baptist Church, N. W. corner Broad and Arch 
Streets, that we may pray together for the 
speedy fulfillment of our Lord’s last wish for 
his people when he prayed, ** That they all may 
be one; as thou Father art in me and I in thee 
that they also may be one in us; that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.”’” 

The following is the program of the ser- 
vices: 

‘Hymn; The Lord’s Prayer; Selection of 
Psalms, responsively; Hymn; Scripture Les- 
sops; The Apostles’ Creed; Prayer; Hymn; 
Prayer; Explanatory Address; Hymn; Church 
Unity Society Prayers; Benediction.” 

Ten churches in the northwestern part of 
the city, which labored together in evan- 
gelistic services last winter are also to unite 
for worship. They are among the strongest 
in Philadelphia. They include three Pres- 
byterian, two Methodist, one Reformed, 
one Lutheran, oue Episcopal, one Baptist. 
and one Congregational. On Thursday 
evening of this week the members of these 
churches will be present at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. Matthias, Nine- 
teenth and Wallace Sts., the rector, the 
Rev. R. A. Edwards, officiating. This will, 
it is stated, be the first time in the history 
of Philadelphia churches that such a serv- 
ice has been held, A Good Friday service 
will be held in the evening of that day in 
the Congregational] Church, the sermon to 





be preached by the Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D. 
In Brooklyn one Congregational, one Re- 
formed (Dutch), and two Presbyterian 
churches will unite in similar services as in 
former years. 


...-The Easter vestry elections in the 
Episcopal diocese of South Carolina, at 
which lay deputies are usually chosen, will 
have unusual interest this year, as the 
question of admitting colored ministers 
and delegates to the diocesan convention 
will be in issue. Bishop Howe has issued a 
pastoral letter in which he reminds the par- 
ishes that if the threat not to elect lay dele- 
gates to the Convention is carried out no 
convention can be legally held. This, he 
thinks, would be a very great misfortune, 
in fact “‘ disastrous to the well-being of the 
diocese, already somewhat paralyzed in its 
mission work and higher spiritual inter- 
ests.”” He continues: 

“We cannot, my dear friends, much longer 
endure the strain of divided counsels and alien- 
ated hearts. Ifthe present state of things con- 
tinue, I fear the result will be, in the near fu- 
ture, vacant rectories, closed churches, sus- 
pended and abandoned missions. Tae clergy 
will argue from your absence, under existing 
circumstances, that you will not sit with them 
in convention except upon the humiliation of 
their order. Moreover, they will argue that, if 
they are to hold their seats in convention at 
your will, and not in virtue of constitutional 
and canonical right, and if you can unseat them 
on the ground of color, then you may also un- 
seat them on the score of ritual or other cause.” 
He goes on to give a history of the difficulty: 

“Tn 1876, in Columbia, lay deputies from St. 
Mark’s—a congregation of colored people—ap- 
plied to be admitted into convention. The cler- 
gy voted to receive them. You refused; and 
until you give your consent,colored lay deputies 
cannot be received. The clergy have respec ted 
your convictions, tho not sympathizing with 
them. Since 1876, no application whatever has 
been made to admit lay delegates from St. 
Mark’s into the convention. No effort has been 
made to reopen the question. Your convictions 
have been acquiesced in, newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In 1885, colored 
clergymen canonically connected with the dio- 
cese, under the laws of the genera! convention, 
appeared on the bishop’s list and took their 
seats. Your deputies moved to strike their 
names from oft the list on account of their color. 
The clergy could not conscientiously concur 
with you, and the names of the colored clergy- 
men remained. In 188, and in 1587 the question 
was renewed, and finally ended last May in the 
withdrawal of so many deputies as to imperil 
the convention.” 

He urges the parishes to elect delegates to 
the Convention, and to avoid the scandal of 
aschism, with two conventions. 


....-Two years ago Mr. C. W. Pritchard, 
editor of the Christian Worker, made a 
carefully prepared statement of the num- 
ber of Friepds in America, taking his fig- 
ures from the published Minutes of the ten 
yearly meetings. The number was 69,475. 
Of these, 53,310 were west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and 16,165 east of this line. He 
has just made another computation, and 
finds from the Minutes of 1887 that the 
number is 72,968, an increase in the two 
years of 3,493. The increase in the Western 
yearly meetings has been 3,271; in the East- 
ern, 222. A Uniou Conference of delegates 
from all Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties in America is to be held at Indian- 
apolis, beginning on the 3i1st inst., to con- 
tinue five days. Next to the General Con- 
ference held at Richmond last fall this will 
be the most important church meeting of 
the Friends for many years. Friends’ 
Women’s Societies for missionary work are 
of recent origin, the first being that of 
Western Yearly Meeting, Indiana, organ- 
ized in 1881. Since that, similar associa- 
tions have been formed in the following 
order: namely, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1882; Iowa, 1883; Indiana, 1883; New 
England, 1884; Ohio, 1884; Canada, 1885; 
North Carolina, 1885; Kansas, 1885; New 
York, 1887. College Societies are also 
formed at Earlham College, Indiana, and 
Wilmington College, Ohio. The member- 
ship of these societies, as reported in 1886, 
was 3,892, and they had at that time raised 
$27,840. They are supporting, or aiding in 
the support of missionaries in Syria, China, 
Japan, Mexico, Jamaica, and among the 
American Indians. The organization has 
led to the establishment of a missionary 
paper, the Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 
ef Chicago, edited by Esther Tuttle Pritch- 
ard. All the Societies above named are to 
be represented in the Conference, and the 
well-arranged program of practical topics, 
together with the names of eminent speak- 
ers, promises an occasion of unusual profit 
and interest. 


....The Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., of 
New York, has been elected Assistant 
Bishop of Ohio, under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. On the third ballot the 
Rev, W, F. Nichols was elected by the 











clergy, but the election was not concurred 
in by the laymen. At the next session, 
Bishop Bedell read a communication to the 
convention, in which he said that some of 
the clergy had taken the opportunity af- 
forded by his request for an assistant to 
“attempt to change the policy” which he 
(the Bishop) deemed for the best interests 
of the diocese. He added: 

“This cannot be done during my life without 

imminent peril of discord and contention. It is 
the first time, as far as I know, that it has ever 
been attempted in any diocese under such cir- 
cumstances. An assistant means a helper. It 
implies entire cordiality, both in counsel and in 
work. The relationship cannot truly exist 
where there is not entire accord in every 
Church principle, as well as in religious teach- 
ing. Constant irritation would result to both 
bishops as well as to the diocese. Therefore, in 
the present emergency, I withdraw my request 
for the assistant bishop at this time, accepting 
the alternative of trying the effect of entire rest 
with medical care abroad.” 
At his suggestion a committee of confer- 
ence was appointed by the convention. The 
committee, after conference with the Bish- 
op, recommended that the convention pro- 
ceed in the interests of the Church and for 
the sake of harmony to elect an assistant 
from a list of three candidates: Drs. Reese, 
Atwill and Satterlee. The result was the 
choice of the latter, tho other names than 
those recommended appeared on the ballots. 
Dr. Nichols, who is evidently of a different 
school of churchmanship receiving more 
than any other candidates on the first bal- 
lot. Dr. Satterlee, by the way, is said to be 
a High Churchman, altho tolerant. Bisb- 
op Bedell expressed himself as well pleased 
with the selection. 


....The Rev. Dr. Constantine, of Smyrna, 
has recently made a touramong some of the 
Greek districts on the northern coasts of 
Asia Minor. AtOrdou, inthe field of Treb- 
izond station, the people came out in crowds 
to hear him preach, and he reports the 
evangelical church there as in a most en- 
couraging condition. At Sardoghan, in the 
district of Nicomedia, where Bishop Bryen- 
nios anathematized a few men who had 
adopted evangelical views three or four 
years ago, Dr. Constantine found the whole 
village ready to hear the Gospel. Daily 
services were held in thesilk-house (cocoon 
shed) which answers for a chapel, with spe- 
cial meetings f. r inquirersand for w. men. 
The village has but three hundred houses, 
and three hundred Greeks were present at 
several of the services. The opposition of 
the clergy seems to have ceased. One in- 
teresting fact reported from this village is 
that one of the récent converts is a shep- 
herd, who lives with his flocks in the open 
country, and who has made his fellow shep- 
herds interested in the New Testament. A 
number of them have bought Testaments, 
and in the shepherd’s hut a Bible Class is 
held every evening. 


....On the subject of including Unitarians 
in the Evangelical Alliance Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
is reported as saying: 

** My sympathies are very strong with a great 
many who are of the Unitarian faith. In fart 
my relatives, in early life, were many of them 
of that faith, and I honored and loved them. | 
am aiways delighted to co-operate with them in 
any way open to usin common. I suppose that 
they could not conscientiously accept the doc- 
trinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance, and I 
am sorry for it. But if they were with it in 
opinion I am sure that everybody would be mest 
happy to have their assistance in the orguni- 
zation.” 


....1t is stated that, failing to secure the 
Methodist church in Saratoga to meet ir. 
the biennial Unitarian Conference, which 
was to have been held this year, will not 
meet till next year. Itis to be held next 
year. 

....-The Moravians have, in the two dis- 
tricts of the American Province, 10,966 com- 
municants, an increase for 1887 of 280, and 
1,340 non-communicants and 5,262 children, 





Missions. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLEP. 
FEBRUARY 12th, 1888, was the Korean New 
Year. A few thoughts of the progress of 
the country, during the past year, may be 
of interest. First and foremost, is the all- 
absorbing question of the political status 
of Korea. What is her relation to China? 
What is her relation to the nations of the 
world? Is she a free and independent 
power, or not ? It is well known that Korea 
has made treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with several Western nations, but 
she pays an annual tribute to China, What 
does this mean? Eastern statesmen, Whose 
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sympathy is opposed to Western civiliza- 
tion and intercourse, interpret it as placing 
Korea in a dependent relation to China. 
The King, however, and his foreign ad- 
viser, who is an American, do not so under- 
stand it. This very question was raised 
when the treaty with the United States was 
made; and because the treaty was signed, 
China practically recognized the independ- 
ence of Korea. But she has not fully ac- 
cepted the decision, and has, at various 
times, interfered in Korean internal affairs ; 
but when brought to assume responsibilities 
coming from her supposed suzerain posi- 
tion, invariably refused. 

During the past year the Korean Govern- 
ment, in order to make a practical test of 
this matter, determined to send represen- 
tatives to Washington and Europe. This 
created considerable excitement here in the 
Capital. The Minister, Mr. Pak, started on 
his mission, but had not gone further than 
outside the city when he was stopped and 
ordered to return, because of the offense 
such a course gave to China, He came 
back and after considerable diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and a delay of several weeks, 
he started again. This time he was allowed 
to go on undisturbed. A month or so later 
the Minister to the European courts was 
allowed to depart in peace. 

Korea, in thus asserting her right to send 
her representatives to foreign countries, 
shows that she means to take her place 
among the nations of this world. This is 
undoubtedly a great step forward and is to 
be regarded as one of the hopeful signs of 
the advancement of the Little Kingdom. 

There are mugwumps in Korea as well as 
in other countries. These have succeeded 
in forming a union of the Progressive and 
anti-Progressive parties on the subject of 
Korean independence. The object is not 
only to assert but to maintain the independ- 
ent relation of their country. The King, 
who I believe is a patriot, leads in this 
work, and Korea as the Hermit N ation has 
ceased to exist. 

The trade report for the last year shows a 
remarkable increase over the previous 
year. Korea is generally represented asa 
poor country, without resources and little or 
nocommerce. Thisis not thecase. She is 
rich in mineral wealth. The soil, while not 

in a high state of cultivation, is fertile. The 
people are not averse to labor, and the rea- 
son there is so much indifference shown to 
business is due in part to the msecurity of 
property. There is enterprise here. 

It is less than six years since Korea has 
been opened to Western nations. A series of 


telegraphs extend over the kingdom from 


north to south, steamers have been pur- 
chased for coast trade, a mint and powder 
mill have been erected, and three hundred 
and fifty electric lights turn night into day 
in the royal palace, enabling his Majesty 
to do his work well—official work is done 
at night. Dr. J. W. Heron, of the Presby- 
terian Mission, is physician to the royal 
family, and the college founded by the 
King has been in successful operation for 
nearly two years. The Methodist mission 
during the past year ereeted a fine brick 
college hall, and tho the character of the 
instruction imparted is known, it is well 
patronized. The foreigners in the Capital 
are burning coal from the native mines. 
The coal is believed to beof an excellent 
quality. 

Religious liberty does not exist here as 
yet. ‘‘ But the Word of God is not bound.” 
Religious work can be done if it is not told 
in Gath nor published in the streets of As- 
kelon. There are thousands of Catholicsin 
the country, and during the year just ended 
uearly forty have received baptism at the 
hands of Protestant missionaries. It has 
been said the Koreans occupy a “ neutral 
position” in religion, but this is due mainly 
to their dissatisfaction with the existing 
religions There is fine soil here for the 
true religion. We have reason to believe 
the work is spreading in tae country and 
hundreds are waiting until religious liberty 
is proclaimed before they take decided steps. 
There are others, however, who have de- 
cided the great question. While writing 
this article to-day I have been interrupted 
twice, once by a man who wanted a Bible 
and by another one, a Catholic, who asked 
for baptism. 

We have just finished observing the first 
Week of Prayer. The suggestion came 
from some ofthe native Christians who ai- 
tended our meetings in January. The 
brethren talk and pray with a freedom and 
interest truly inspiring. One of these said 
he was familiar with the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, had studied Buddhism, ana when he 
heard of Christianity he studied it and now 
believes in it because it is the best—a good 
reason. Christianity will bear examination 
and comparison, 


Diblical Vesearch. 


Mr. G. SCHUMACHER, whose thorough 

survey of the eastern Gaulanitis in the in- 

terest of a projected railway from Haifa 

to Damascus has made him familiar with 

this little known region, describes its phys- 

ical character as follows: 

“Stony Jaulan is an altogether rough and 

wild country, covered with masses of lava, 

which ar; poured out from the countless vol- 

canoes and spread in every direction. Altho 

of little use agriculturally, it is allthe more 

valuable as pasturage for the numerous herds 

of the Bedawin, and serves as the ideal of such 

a ‘land of spring pasturage,’ Belfd er-Rabi- 

Wherever between the hard, solid basaltic 

blocks thereis a spot of earth, or an open rift 

visible, the most luxurious grass springs up 
both in winter and spring-time, and affords the 

richest green fodder for the cattle of the Bed- 

awin; for this part of the Jaulfn possesses a 
great source of wealth in its perennial springs, 
so that the heat of summer never scorches all 
the vegetation, and round the springs there is 
always a fringe of green. A man traveling 
through the country at two different periods of 
the year, say about August or September, and 
then in February or March, would scarcely rec- 
ognize it. In summer bare masses of stone 
block up the road and hem the traveler in at 
every step, and the country is of a monotonous, 
d smal character; whilst in the spring the for- 
mer, as well as the heaps of ruins, are over- 
grown With grass to the hight of a man. Then 
the myrtlesand oak bushes are no longer alone 
in springing outfrom the lava blocks; the ru- 
ins have disappeared, the land is clothed in 
verdure, and it is only the stumbling of the 
beasts on the impassable road, the ascent of 
ever fresh blocks of rock, and a glance at the 
characteristic conical-shaped rows of volcanoes, 
which brings to the traveler the conviction that 
he is treading the same Jaulaén under a differ- 
ent aspect. As a consequence of the efflorescent 
voleanic lava and deposited ashes the soil is 
very productive, and besides grass, wheat, and 
barley, peas, lentils, beans, camel fodder, white 
maize and yellow maize flourish. There is thus 
a large space which is comparatively stoneless; 
for instance, the plateau near the water-shed, 
which is tended and cultivated by the Jer- 
kessen. Even the crater of the mighty Tell 
Abfi en-Neda is cultivated, and said to bear 
most valuable produce.” 


.... Not long since in gratifying a request 
on the part of Mr. George St. Clair to see 
the ancient copies of the Law preserved by 
the Samaritans at Nabulus, particularly 
the one which purports to, have been writ- 
ten by ‘‘Abishuah, son of Phinehas, son of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron the priest, in the 
thirteenth year of the possession by the 
children of Isvael of the land of Canaan 
and all its boundaries,’’ he was shown, first, 
a book of the Law in volume form, which 
was said to be seven hundred and fifty years 
old; second, an older looking copy, a roll, 
asserted to be twelve hundred and sixty 
years old; third, a roll in a silver case, 
concerning which every assurance was 
given that it was the roll actually written 
by Abishuah, the great-grandson of Adon, 
three thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two years ago. But all of these three cop- 
ies ought to have been in the form of rolls, 
or scrolls‘of parchment mounted on rollers, 
and as the first was a volume in book-form, 
some doubt must be entertained as to the 
genuineness of the last. What looks still 
more strange is the fact that the High 
Priest went so far as to sell a photograph 
of himself in the attitude of holding this 
third copy open. However, the silver case 
containing this most ancient roll of the 
Law was observed by Mr. St. Clair to be 
“covered with engraved symbols, among 
which I noticed the cherubim (which ap- 
peared to have the head and wings of a 
bird): ‘Aaron’s rod,’ which was quite a 
tree, and very much like the conventional 
tree of mythology; and the ‘flames from 
the altar,’ which had a conventional form, 
such asis seen in hieroglyphics.”” But as 
to this silver case itself only about three 
hundred years were claimed for its age. 


.»..-For Biblical and Oriental research 
the new “Orientalische Bibliographie,” 
whose publication has just been com- 
menced by Reuther, in Berlin, will be a 
valuable auxili editor is Prof, 
A. Miiller, the Arabic grammarian, at K6- 
nigsberg. He will be aided by Dr. Bessen- 
berger, his colleague at the University, by 
Dr. Strack, of Berlin, Dr. J. Miiller, of 
Berlin, who is Dr. Gregory’s successor as 
editor of the literary department in the 
Theol. Literaturzeitung, of Leipzig, and by 
Dr. Volleos, of Cairo. In its outward make- 
up the bibliography will be much like that 
of Klatt, in Kuhn’s Literaturblatt, which 
ceases from this date. It will contain the 
titles of all books and articles on the na- 
tionalities, religions, customs and habits, 
languages, literature and history of the 
peoples of Asia, Oceanica and Africa. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the native 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 8TH. 


CHRIST’S LAST WARNING.—Matr?r. xxi 
24-89 


NorTeEs.—This lesson closes the discourse 
of Jesus against the Scribes and Pharisees. 
They had tried hard enough to entangle 
him. He had most skillfully eluded and 
beaten them in argument. Now he turns 
to his disciples and the crowd before him 
and hurls at his discomfited ‘adversaries 
those terrible ‘‘ woes.”” Seven of these there 
were, and the sixth is found in the first two 
verses of to-day’s lesson. His denunciation 
was against hypocrisy, this pretense of be- 
ing what one is not. This was the Phari- 
see’s religion. “Whited sepulchres,’’— 
These are conspicuous graves, whitewashed 
or newly plastered before the Passover 
Feast, that passers-by may easily distin- 
guish them, and so avoid pollution.——— 
“Build the sepulchres of the prophets.”— 
A portion of the temple offerings was for 
that purpose. Herod the Great rebuilt the 
tomb of David.-——“‘Garnish the tombs.” 
—Adorn with sculptures or bas-reliefs. 
They ease their consciences by adding some 
beauty to the cold monument to the dead, 
instead of revering and following their living 
words. “Fill ye up then.”’—A reference 
to what they are about todo. The consum- 
mation of their wickedness in the murder 
of the greatest prophet of them all._—— 
“Serpents.’’—This was the worst epithet he 
could use, for the serpent was to them the 
embodiment of all that was deceitful, ma- 
lignant and hypocritical —_—‘‘ Therefore.” 
—It was because of this.perverse spirit that 
had characterized them from beginning to 
now; because of this they would do in the 
present and future what they had in the 
past. The Pharisee’s yesterday is an earnest 
of to-day. “Zacharias son of Bara- 
chias.”’—This is the last murder recorded 
in the Hebrew canon while thatof Abel was 
the first. The difficulty with this is one 
that all must frankly recognize. II Chron, 
speaks of Zacharias as the son of Jehoida. 
while here he is mentioned as the son of 
Barachias. Barachias might have been his 
grandfather instead of his father and so he 
might have been known to Jewish tradi- 
tion and according to usage as the*‘Son of 
Barachias.’’ Whether this explanation is 
accepted or not, itcan be easily and most 
naturally explained as an error on the part 
of some one, the transcriber or narrator; 
but we cannot think it to be an error on the 
part of Christ.—-—“ Your house.’’—Your 
temple and city.———“‘ Till ye shall say.”’— 
The denunciation concludes with words of 
hope. Compassion and hope fitly close this 
terrible and scathing exposure of hypocrisy. 

Instruction.—A hypocrite is one who acts 
a part; one who pretends to be what he is 
not; one who is double-faced; one who is 
false within and yet tries to ring true with- 
out. Such were those our Saviour cursed. 
They added to lying hypocrisy viperish ma- 
lignity that could sting and kill. May each 
one of us flee the faintest breath of insincer- 
ity and be true to our God, our brethren and 
ourselves. 

Matthew has given us two wonderful ex- 
amples of Christ’s eloguence. The Sermon 
on the Mount, his ‘‘ Blesseds,”’ and the de- 
nunciation of the hypocrites, his ‘‘ Woes.’ 
In this lesson he pours forth his wrath hot 
and consuming against the meanest class of 
people in the world. Both proceed from the 
same teacher. They supplement each other. 
The one warns and we resolve; the other 
warns and we flee from the sin of hypocrisy 
forever. 

Victor Hugo once said: “ Thereis no more 
sovereign eloquence than trueindignation.” 
Christ was never more sovereign than when 
he hurled anathemas against the deceitful. 
With him it was a proof of sinlessness. It 
was true indignation, for it had a right ha- 
sis. 

The indignation of a true, upright, holy 
Christian man cannot be faced. It never 
errs in spirit. The grandiloquent indigna- 
tion of a hypocrite or a mountebank is 
mocked even while he meuths it forth. 


This is what makes infidels. To follow a 
man who appears holy and true. to accept 
his influence, toimbibe his spirit, and then 
find outthat he is merely a clever actor and 
one is a fool to be so taken in. Oh! the glo- 
ry of absolute truth and honor from A to Z 
in the divine alphabet of Christian morality! 

Those are none the less hypocrites who 

retend to be worse than they really are. 

his is simple folly. Such a one rests on 
no ground at all. He thinks he is better 
than he is, and that all wrongfully abuse 
him. By his very action he cuts off all trust 
and hope. Be yourself if you really tend to 
the good. Get anew self if you are really 
bad. Don’t try to deceive either way. 

One of the reflexive results of continuous 
pretenseis uncouscious hypocrisy. Thisis the 
most hopeless. The victim is bound hand 
and foot. He cannot tell whether he lies or 

















SEQUL, KoRea, February 2th, 


pn Jications of the Oriental peoples. 


_ Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AMBROSE, J. E., closes his pastoratei 

La Grange, Il, 

HALL, I. D., accepts @all to Sturgis, Midh. 

LELAND, H. C., inst. at Rock Island, Il. 

PATTERSON, F. L., Duluth, Minn., re- 
signs. 

PULIS, J. D., Detroit, Mich., accepts call 

to Kearney, Neb. 

QUEEN, Z. T., ord. in Riverside, Neb. 

YOUNG, W. M., ord. in Enterprise, Neb. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLENDER, JOHN, accepts call to Cham- 

paign, Ill.. where he has been supplying. 

ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W.., advanced class, 

eed Seminary, called to Davenport, 
a. 

BEARS, A. H., has begun work at Lead 

City, Dak. 

BIXLER, JAMEs W., Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, will become assistant of 
G. L. Walker, D.D., Center ch., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

BOWKER, SAMUEL, Ballardvale, Mass., re- 

signs, to take effect the last of May. 

CAMPBELL, J. M., ord. in Grand Ledge, 

Mich. 

FASSETT, Jonn, Bridgewater, accepts call 

to Guildhall, Vt. 

FIFIELD, CHARLES W., accepts call to 

Sand Bank, N. Y. 

HOLBROOK, Davin L., Lake Geneva, 

Wis., resigns, to take effect June Ist. 

LYON, Amzi B., has begun work at Spear- 

fish, Dak. 

PHILLIPS, DANIEL, accepts call to Wap- 
ping, Conn., where he has labored a 

year. 

REDEOFFP., RICHARD, Sherman and Cleon, 

Mich., resigas, 

SILLENCE, WILLIAM E., Lyonsville, ac- 

ar call to Union Tabern icle, Chicago, 


SMILEY, JAMEs I., accepts call to River- 
side, R. I. 

SWAB, FRANCcis E., Clifton and Ashkum, 

TIL, resigns. 

TEWKSBURY, GroRGE F., supplies at Ox- 

ford, Me. 
WALTERS, THoMAsS W., becomes general 
missionary in Kastern Washington. 
WEEDEN, WILLIAM O., called to Spring- 
field, Vt. 

WOODBURY, WEssTER, accepts call to 
Milford, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRANDON, J. H., called to Oneonta, N. Y. 

GILSON, H. O.,called to Pigeon Creek, Pa. 

GREEN,N. C., removes from Conrad Grove 
to Greene, Ia. 

GRIMES, Jos. S. D.D., iust. in Independ- 
ence, Kan. 

HERENDEEN. WELCOME, REECE ord. and 
inst. in Midway, O 

SMITH, CuHRIsTOPHER, Cambridge, accepts 
call to Juneau, Wis. 

sary L. M., called to New Berlin, 


TYACK, THomaAs, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
eall to Hightstown, N. J. 

WALKER, J. H., Chicago, accepts call to 
College Hill, Ohio. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AGNEW, W. J.C., ord. deacon in Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

BAYNE, FRANK B., ord. deacon in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

BEUSTED, BENJAMIN, T., ord. deacon in 
Delavan, Wis. 

BREWSTER, CHAUNCEY, becomes rector 
Grace ch., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

BROWN, JAMES A., 
Paul’s, Beloit, Wis. 

BURD, J. J., becomes assistants minister 
Christ ch., Hartford, Conn. 

COOKE, HoBARrtT, becomes assistant minis- 
ter St. George’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

CORNWELL, N. E., becomes rector All 
Saints’, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLICKNER, GEO. M., becomes assistant in 
Grace ch., Baltimore, Md. 

DRAPER, FRANK B., becomes rector St. 
Andrew’s, Emporia, Kan. 

FUGETTE, J. P., appointed to Ch. Holy 
Comforter, Baltimore, Md. 

GRINT, A. P., becomes rector St. John’s, 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 

HARPER, ANDREW, Jr., ord. deacon in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

HARTMAN, C. §., ord. priest in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
JAMES, RICHARD S., D.D., formerly a Bap- 
tist, ord. deacon in Little Rock, Ark. 
JEFFERSON, R. T, ord. deacon in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

JENNER, E. L., ord. deacon in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KIRKUS, FREDERICK M., becomes assist- 
ant in St. Anne’s, Annapolis, Md. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM F., becomes rector St. 
Peter’s, Peekskill, N. Y. 

MOSES, J. R., becomes rector St. Jude’s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

NICOLLS, G. G., becomes rector Chusch 
Redeemer, Lexington, Mass, 

SEABREASE, A. W., becomes rector Trin- 
ity, Clarksville, Tenn. 

STUART, R.5S., becomes assistant in St. 
James’s, Alexandria, La. 

UPJOHN, R. R., ord. deacon in Fond du 


Lac, Wis. 
WHARTON, L. B., accepts rectorship Bur- 
ton Parish, Williamsburg, Va 


accepts 


becomes rector St. 





tells the trnth. His moral nature is torpid, 


WHIPPLE, R. B,, ord. deacon ii, Milwau- 
kee, Wis, “ R 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week 
witil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


DR. FISHER’S MANUAL OF CHURCH 
HISTORY.* 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 











THE study of Church History has hard- 
ly begun in the United States in real ear- 
nest. Several of our theological semi- 
naries have no special professorship for 
this important department, while others 
regard it as a mere appendix. Even in 
Andover it was till quite recently thrown 
into the third year, which was chiefly oc- 
cupied with homiletics and pastoral the- 
ology; while the junior year was exclu- 
sively devoted to exegesis and the middle 
year to systematic theology, without any 
instruction in history. In another prom- 
inent seminary down to 1887 modern 
Church history and American Church 
history were not even touched, and all 
the force of the able teacher was thrown 
into the early periods. 

And this is almost unavoidable. How 
cana single man, however learned and 
faithful, with any degree of satisfaction 
run over the whole immense field from 
the creation, or at allevents from the in- 
carnation down tothe nineteenth cen- 
tury? Our best equipped seminaries have 
two professorships of biblical learning, 
one for the Old Testament and another 
for the New, and two or three have re- 
cently added a third and distinct profes- 
sorship for the new science of biblical, as 
distinct from ecclesiastical and confes- 
sional, theology. But not oneof our sem- 
inaries has more than one professorship 
of Church history, altho the field is much 
larger than any other. 

In German universities there are al- 
ways, besides the regular orordinary pro- 
fessors who constitute the Faculty proper, 
a number of extraordinary professors and 
Privatdocenten who lecture on special 
branches and fill out the gaps. 

We must remember that Church his- 
tory is not only the outward history of 
dates and facts, but includes doctrine 
history, symbolics, patristics, archeology, 
hymnology, and all other ramifications 
of the Church’s life in this world. 

Here, then, there is room for American 
enterprise and liberality. For we verily 
believe that American institutions are 
destined not only to equal but to surpass 
ultimately the noblest universities of the 
Old World. There is no use of America 
and no raison d’étre for its discovery un- 
less it is to be more than a mere echoor 
repetition of Europe. ‘‘ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,” and the 
last chapters of its history will, I trust, be 
the richest and best and bring us nearer 
to the final consummation of all things. 

Then, as to books, we have been hereto- 
fore entirely dependent upon German 
works, poorly translated, or at least not 
improved with the constant growth of 
new editions of the original. Mosheim 
kept his place as a text-book in England 
and America fifty years after he was 
shelved in Germany. Neander and Giese- 
ler are still indispensable for the ad- 
vanced student, the one for his profound 
reproduction of the history itself in its 
noblest aspects, the other for the careful 
selection of quotations from the sources. 
Both exist in excellent translations, but 
they are too bulky and expensive for the 
general use of students, and lack in the 
first three centuries the advances of the 
latest discoveries and researches, which 
are of immense importance. 

The best Manuals still living are Hase 
and Kurtz. Guericke has passed out of 
use and out of sight. Niedner is scarcely 
known among us. Hase’s ‘‘Compend” is a 
perfect masterpiece of miniature paint- 
ing. Hase manages to compress within 
the compass of 762 pages all the leading 
facts of nearly nineteen hundred Chris- 
tian centuries, with ample literature at 
the head of each section. Every new edi- 
tion is an improvement without being an 


*HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
GuorGe PARK FisueR, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, xili and 701 pages. 





enlargement. The eleventh and last edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1886, comes down 
to the settlement of the Culturkampf and 
the modus vivendi between Bismarck 
and Leo XIII. The octogenarian author 
notices the latest books of any importance 
since the issue of the tenth edition. 

Kurtz has reached a tenth edition 
(1887), and shows an advance both in 
quantity and quality. Originally one 
moderately sized volume, his manual has 
gradually swollen to two large volumes 
in four Parts. With unceasing industry 
the venerable author, who enjoys otium 
cum dignitate in Marburg and devotes his 
whole time to this work, has improved 
the last, as he did his former editions, 
and recorded all the special researches 
of recent: years on the post-apostolic age, 
the Middle Ages, and the Reformation. 
It is, as Harnack says (Theol. Literatur- 
zeilung for February 11th, 1888), the rich- 
est Manual we have, and must be called 
indispensable in its latest edition, which, 
of course, supersedes all the older edi- 
tions 

And so these German manuals will keep 
growing and improving with the authors, 
and after their death will be improved or 
superseded by their successors. For in 
Germany live books of live authors are 
never stereotyped, as in our country; 
hence each new edition is virtually a new 
work. We stereotype our errors and im- 
perfections. 

But invaluable as these German books 
are and will continue to be as long as 
Germany remains the workshop of scien- 
tific and critical theology, they are well- 
nigh worthless in the Anglo-American 
sections. American Church history is al- 
most ignored or misrepresented in all of 
them. To besure, Europeans regard it as 
very unimportant. I have just read an oth- 
erwise favorable review of Dr. Fisher’s 
book in the London Academy for March 
3d, 1888, and found in it the following 
judgment of New England Church his- 
tory; ‘‘ It is difficult for any one not born 
a New Englander, if he knows the facts 
of their history, to feel much enthusiasm 
for the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ and their spirit- 
ual successors. Not even the genius of 
Longfellow or of Hawthorne can render 
that gloomy and sordid narrative other 
than painful reading.” 

Americans, of course, feel very differ- 
ently, and look upon the early settle- 
ments of the American colonies as impor- 
tant and heroic chapters in modern his- 
tory which laid the foundation for the 
great Republic of the Western Continent. 
The Puritans and Huguenots with all 
their faults were among the noblest races 
who sacrificed home and all the prospects 
of the world to, their conscience and duty 
toGod. Their very narrowness and big- 
otry were elements of strength. They 
feared God and nothing else, and the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom 
and the sure and only base of well-regu- 
lated civil and religious freedom, 

Now here is just the point where Dr. 
Fisher’s Manual commends itself most as 
an actual advance upon all foreign works. 
It is a genuine American production for 
Anglo-American use by an experienced 
teacher who is thoroughly at home in the 
subject and familiar with the best litera- 
ture. It meets a want which has long 
been felt, and can be conscientiously and 
unreservedly commended to students, at 
least to beginners who look for orienta- 
tion in the immense field and need a gen- 
eral outline before they can study the de- 
tails, 

Another equally commendable feature 
of this work is its catholic and irenical 
temper, and truly Christian spirit. Church 
history is too often studied and writtenin a 
sectarian and partisan spirit, and facts 
are ignored or made to bend to precon- 
ceived theories and notions. In this way 
the very truth is turned into a lie, and 
history becomes a blind leader of the 
blind. The first qualifications of the true 
historian are impartiality and justice. He 
must aim to know and teach the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
He must sympathize with the Christian 
spirit in all its types and forms, no mat- 
ter whether they agree with his own sect 
and party or not. If anything is apt to 
prepare the way for the healing of the 





divisions of Christendom and to unite all 
the worshipers of Christ, it is the impar- 
tial treatment of history with its lessons 
of wisdom and charity. 

We hail, therefore, this Manual as asafe 
guide of the student though nearly nine 
teen centuries of Christianity in its great 
mission of civilizing and elevating the race, 

No human work is free from defects 
and errors. But we shall point out only 
one—the absence of literature. One of the 
most useful features of Gieseler, Hase and 
Kurtz are the lists of sources and works 
in which fuller information on every im- 
portant subject may be found. The liter- 
ature is attached to the respective periods 
and chapters throughout the book. This 
could not be done in this case without de- 
stroying the stereotype plates. But we 
learn from good authority that the author 
intends in a new edition to add a biblio- 
graphical appendix similar to the one 
which adorns his ‘‘ History of the Reform- 
ation.”* 

On the other hand this American Man- 
ual has an advantage over all German 
manuals in a number of good geographi- 
cal maps and achart of religious statis- 
tics. 

The volume is handsomely dedicated to 
the sons of the founder of the great pub- 
lishing house, which they conduct with 
the wisdom and tact of their honored 
father. 





RECENT FICTION. 


THE mechanical contrivance, so to speak, 
which the Looking Backward: 2000-1887, 
of Edward Bellamy, first exhibits was long 
ago an old one among novelists; especially 
those putting together a fiction with a spe- 
cific didactic, or other,design. The hero-of 
the story has been a Bostonian, and, of 
course, a thoughtful young man. Accident- 
ally thrown into a trance, he is sealed up in 
his solitary chamber of sleep in 1887, and not 
awakened until the second date—not so very 
startlingly remote. The changes and ad- 
vances in our present, at best, far from 
model state of living, in society, in intel- 
lectuality and existence in general from 
almost every standpoint have beep great; 
too great to be signifieently carried forward 
in the course of the next dozen or so of years, 
even in regard to those attractions, funda- 
mental and superficial, which Mr. Bellamy, 
with much discernment, deems probable or 
desirable. The book is less a story than a 
serious and semi-prophetic suggestion. It 
is optimistic, and often so pleasing to the 
mind that one sighs over its unsubstantial 
nature. The reformation of what is amiss 
in the world seems ultimate, beautiful and 
even fairly near—in such a book as Looking 
Backward. But we shut it up, remember- 
ing at every glance around us, or into the 
newspaper that it is likely to be the same 
old disjointed and erring world after all, 
and that such of its daily blunders, as 
a system, that seem most able to be 
taken hold of for amending, are least 
practicable points of attack. Such a 
fable is, after all, a well-framed, scholarly 
sophism. Its chiefest good is a certain 
message to the mentality and morality of 
the individual reader—to beware that he, 
at least, does not hinder what he cannot 
apparently advance, by so much asthe push 
of a finger-tip. Mr. Bellamy has written 
his book in a sober-paceid, careful style, 
now and then rather too didactic. We ad- 
mire the ingenuity of some of his processes 
in social logic as much as we cordially re- 
gret that some of his Utopian changes of 
our boasted civilization are not likely to 
prevail until humanity has wonderfully 
transmogrified its very essence during the 
addition of centuries to the world’s age. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

We cannot rank Queen Money with its 
author’s ‘Story of Margaret Kent,” some- 
what toour surprise and certainly with a 
good deal of regret. The preceding novel 
established her right to a special literary 
hearing. In the second book the standard 
she fixes isnot attained. There is a certain 
shadowy resemblance in the two novels— 
as regards the social element from which its 





*This appendix is already published in a brochure 
of Notes on the Laterature of Church History which 
can be obtained in pamphlet form of the puplishers 
and is to be included in the new edition. The au- 
thor’s first intention to prepare a book on Church 
History to be read through, in an attractive reading 
style accounts for the omission of the literature. Now 
that: the merits of the bock as a manual have led to 
its introduction as a text-book, the Notes on Literature 
are indispensable, They will be found to be much 
more than bare lists. They are carefully winnowed, 
arranged and criticised. Professor Fisher marks as 
far as possible upon every book named its special 
value’ and importance and gives the student in this 
way an assistance which any beginner will know 
how to appreciate.—[ED. INDEPENDENT.) 








stock of personages is drawn, as to sundry of 
those personages, and also with respect to 
one conspicuous incident. This shadowy 
resemblance detracts from its origi- 
nality. The story is at once too slight 
and too elaborate; and in its _ treat- 
ment condensation is continually called 


‘for. It is a clever book, a sympathetic 


book, am amusing book, but not a 
strong book. We expected that quality in 
its writer’s pages. We find it neither a 
society novel nor a really fine study and 
grouping of men and women whose attri- 
butes entitles them to classification other- 
wise than through that somewhat uncom- 
plimentary adjective. There is scarcely 


’ any virile or feminine vigor in the emotions 


that Arria White, Otto March, Lucy Flori- 
an or Barry Charnock express. The lighter 
portions of the story are skillfully and 
amusingly handled, and we have to thank 
the writer for such aneat delineation as 
Mrs. Fanuy Brockway. From such a pen, 
however, we have a right to more than 
mere cleverness and _ satirical humor. 
Queen Money isa bright depiction of modern 
well conducted semi-Bohemian life in New 
York, where smart, odd, aristocratic and 
rather entertaining folk enact a series of 
little c »medies for the most part. We do 
not want tragedy or melodrama from the 
author of so fine a story as ‘‘ Margaret 
Kent,’’ but we do desire seriousness of pur- 
pose and more dignity of its fulfillment than 
in this second venture; and we shall hope 
for it in due time. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

The Nun’s Curse is an Irish novel by 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell, long, and, on the whole, 
dull. Its action is carried on abruptly and 
in acuriously disconnected manner. There 
is a vast amount of talk in it; and of repe- 
titious, needless talk. The title refers to 
the personal ill-fortune supposed to have 
descended from remote days, as part and 
parcel of the inheriting of an old and en- 
cumbered Donegal estate. The story is, 
however, distinctly modern, dealing with 
rural life in the Irish county named, and 
suggesting Mrs. Oliphant, more than Mrs. 
Riddell’s usual literary self. It is interest- 
ing if one has plenty of leisure and patience; 
but not in sufficient relationship to its 
bulk and to a name, which if over-melo- 
dramatic, hints at a vivacity and unconven- 
tional movement rarely discoverable from 
the first to the last chapter. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

Before the Dawn, by George Dulac, is a 
stirring historical novel, written in simple, 
smooth style, taking for its subject the 
famous and turbulent period of the Jacque- 
rie in French history, the peasant insurrec- 
tion in the starving provinces, and the 
political and social disturbances that 
marked one period of the reign of Charles 
the Bad. The story is told briefly and 
spiritedly. Several of the characters are 
well-known figures in French history, in- 
cluding the famous Etienne Marcel. The 
writer has evidently studied the standard 
models for such work, possibly ‘“ Quentin 
Durward” especially,and the result is a use 
ful study of historical fact, the contrasted 
social life of the epoch, and a simple and 
readable book. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Some dozen or fifteenof those admirable 
and entertaining sketches by Richard Mal- 
colm Johnson, which have appeared in sever- 
al of our periodicals, have been brought to- 
gether by the author in the volume Mr. 
Absalom Billingslea; and other Stories 
Jn their faithful reproduction of aspects of 
rural life in the middle districts of Georgia 
some fifty years ago,they area further il- 
lustration of the aims and high abilities of 
the writer of ‘“‘ Dukesborough Tales’’; and 
told so simply, humorously, and yet affec- 
tionately as they are, it is difficult to speak 
too cordially of their unique and enjoyable 
qualities. ‘‘ The Hotel Experience of Mr. 
Pink Fluker,” is one of the most amusing 
in the compilation. (New York: Harper 
Bros.) 

A reprint of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island has come to us from 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, convenient 
and tasteful, and, unless we are in 
error, with sundry additional illustra- 
tions. This stirring nautical romance re- 
mains in our judgment among Mr. Steven- 
son’s most artistic and powerful pieces of 
work. Few modern tales begin so dramati- 
cally and have that element maintained 
with such consistency and apparent ease to 
the last line. The amusing little story 
‘La Neuvaine de Colette’ (anonymous), re 
cently published here in the original French, 
has been issued in an excellent translation 
entitled The story of Colette, from D. 
Appleton & Co. It isa sprightly, unaffected 
little book. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
David Poindexter’s Disapperarance, and 
other Tales is an interesting collection of 
some of their author’s most entertaining 
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short sketches—including perhaps his best 
one ‘‘ When Half-gods go, the Gods Ar- 
rive.” (The Appletons issue the book.) 


>_—__—_ 


In an elegant little volume from the 
University Press, Cambridge, What Shall 
Make us Whole? or, Thoughts in the Di- 
rection of Man’s Spiritual and Phystcal 
Integrity (Cupples & Hurd: Boston), Mrs. 
Helen Bigelow Merriman makes a serious 
attempt to furnish the ‘‘ Mind Cure’’ with 
a philosophical basis. Leaving the system 
to settle its own accounts with the public 
as tothe number, frequency or validity of 
actual cures, the author confines herself to 
the rational basis of the movement. The 
philosophy put forward in its behalf is ide- 
alism of an extreme and very peculiar type. 
The only reality is God, who is timeless 
existence, forever creating from the neces- 
sity of his own being. Man is the created 
expression of God’s thought, endowed with 
the power of choice and planted among ma- 
terial things which move in blind obe- 
dience to ‘‘God’s will under the name of 
natural law.”’ Reality is in God alone. 
Material things have only a_  delusive 
appearance of reality which they take 
as the projection of man’s “ foreshadow- 
ing’? on the background of his mental 
action. In this necessitarian divinity, this 
free man and this phantasmagoric matter 
subject to natural laws, we have already 
elements which it is difficult enough to 
combine; but the author moves courageous- 
ly on, and for the next step brings life itseJf 
into the same category of unreality with 
matter as a phantom of the mind. She 
says: 

“ Life is mutual recognition. Half-life, or ex- 
istence, results from cognition by a higher type. 
The vegetable world exists by virtue of cogni- 
tion by the animal]; animals depend for cognition 
on man, and are, in a degree, capable of recog- 
nizing him, and thereby attaining a more com- 
plete life for the plant.” 

This is very amusing. It means, in short, 
that I live because somebody recognizes me, 
and cease to live when nobody recognizes 
me. The grass exists in the pasture when 
the cow recognizes it just under her mouth, 
and vanishes, not when she eats it, but as 
her cognition of it fails. The cow is a step 
nearer existence than the grass, because 
she can compel recognition by man ; and by 
means of her recognition of him, vindicates 
half-hfe for her type. The object of this 
singular sublimation is to reduce life to an 
idealizing process, and thus to bring it di- 
rectly, without the intervention of slow, 
patient, indirect processes, under the cura- 
tive and redemptive operation of the *‘ life 
of God.’ Man is able to make that delusive 
phantom of his own mind, material things, 
“*positive’’ to himself, and thus to create the 
world of sin and suffering; or he can 
“make God positive to himself,” and thus 
create the world of truth and health. “On 
the perception of this power all mental heal- 
ing is founded. . . . By grasping the reality 
of God so intensely that all things are as 
nothingincomparison .. . the divine lifeis 
brought so close to human suffering as to 
reach the inmost depths of the physical be- 
ing and drive out disease.’’ But what is 
the physical being of a creature whose ma- 
terial body is the projection of his own 
mind, and whose life exists only in mutual 
recognition ? We must remember, however, 
as we read the riddle of this philosophy, 
that will alone is creative ; diseased matter 
has no existence. There are no malignant 
germs. ‘‘A cancer, for iustance, has no 
power to live and grow in us except as by 
our recognition we make it positive to our- 
selves, thereby imparting to it the reality 
that belongs only to God.” But this phi- 
losophy must also have its priests, who ap- 
pear in the character of *‘ healers ”’: 

“The healer sets his whole being at work to 
form a mental image of the patient as that 
patient ought to be—free from sin, free from dis- 
ease,in a state of complete development and 
harmony. He holds that image with great 
tenacity for a certain length of time, usually 
about fifteen minutes, and then the treatment 
isat an end. It may seem incredible, but this 
mental image has a vital power to conform the 
suffering, impatient body of the patient to it- 
self; and why? Only because it is really God’s 
thought of the man, perceived by the faith of 
the healer, who thus,performs an office of atone- 
ment, by bringing God’s perfect thought and 
man’s imperfect expression of it--namely his 
sickly body—together.” 


What is all this? Not idealism in any sober 
definition of the term: and it is not Chris- 
tian by any remote affinity. It is theosophic 
gallimaufry, tolerable only in theosophic cir- 
cles and nowhere else within the bounda- 
ries of mundane rationality. The theism 
of the philosophy is a delusive appearance. 
The only God init is the theosophic God. 
Religion, Bible revelation, definite and 
defined theology disappear in theosophic 
sublimations 





....Accepting heartily as we do Dr. 
Dale’s dictum that the need of the times is 
‘a moral revival,’”’ we welcome the appear- 
ance of such a volume as that edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Robert B. Fairbairn, Warden of 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., 
Of the Doctrine of Morality in its Relation 
to the Grace of Redemption. The volume 
is substantially a series of lectures to classes 
in Moral Philosophy, and as such keeps 
clear of abstruse speculations. Its great 
merit is the force and clearness with which 
it brings out the moral nature in man and 
its relations to grace. Incidentally these 
lectures clear away the sophistries which 
have put Christianity and ethical secular- 
ism or such systems as Buddhism on the 
same basis. The analysis and definition of 
conscience deserves high commendation 
and with it the author’s general statement 
of the basis of morality or in what it con- 
sists. It has occurred to us, however, that 
on this last point more expansion might be 
desirable. Dr. Fairbairn has evidently 
studied the ethics of the corpus juris civilis, 
and his lectures have a solid and sug- 
gestive character which is derived from the 
conception of ethics as on the one hand 
social, and on the other as expressing the in- 
most essence of human life and character. 
We should like to know that this book was 
in the hand of every student in our colleges. 
(Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) In the 
same brief way, we call attention to a new 
series of posthumous publications from the 
pen of the late Rev. John Ker, D.D., of the 
Scotch United Presbyterian Church, Scot- 
tish Nationality and Other Papers. They 
are with one exception reprints, and differ 
from those previously published in relation 
to topics for the most part secular or having 
only a semi-religious character. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) We haveno 
acquaintance with Richard Padgham ex- 
cept that he signs himself a ‘‘ Layman,” 
and as we know him in his recent volume 
In the Midst of Life we are in Death, 
where he wrestles with the tough problems 
of philosophy with much acuteness and 
with a genuine delight in trying himself in 
the hardest tasks of philosophy. The ques- 
tions to which he applies himself are the old 
ones of the nature of life, and death,of mat- 
ter and of God. His solution, so far as we 
are able to disentangle it from the author’s 
personal peculiarities, is a phase of idealism. 
It seems to reduce being to force,tho this po- 
sition is qualified and the author disclaims 
pantheism on the one hand and asserts the ob_ 
jective and personal existence of God on the 
other. He tells us (page 37) that ‘‘ the body 
is a highly complex organization of impon- 
derable powers, that have in scientific lan- 
guage, exchanged potential (or passive) en- 
ergy for that which is kinetic (i.e., active).’’ 
This is a conception which gets rid of mat- 
ter as the unknown basis for qualities by 
exchanging it for an unknown concourse 
of powers. A similar view has been taken 
in this country by the Rev. Dr. Kedsey. 
The treatise is brillant in style and vigor- 
ous. (Scribner & Welford; London: Kegan 
Paul, French & Co. An exceptionally 
fresh volume of sermons which mkes a 
high impression of the author as a preacher 
is Christian Facts and Forces by Newman 
Smytn. We find these sermons rich in the 
quality of suggestiveness, a noble example 
of which is the one on ‘‘ The Gospel: a Gift to 
the Senses.’’ Immediately preceding it is 
“A Study of the Atonement” which without 
assuming to formulate a doctrine opens 
views of that central doctrine of Christian 
theology which will be new to many readers 
and which it is most profitable to contem- 
plate. As acollection of recent parish ser- 
mons we have nothing at hand to compare 
with them. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 











....Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new 
story, Sara Crewe: or, What Happened at 
Miss Minchin’s, first published in St. Nich- 
olas, and now again in handsome book form 
by the Messrs. Scribner, shows the touch of 
the same gifted hand from which the young 
readers of St. Nicholas received “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” Superficially, the com- 
parison between ‘‘Sara Crewe’ and the 
“ Little Lord” is in contrasts; this is a girl, 
that was a boy; the effect of this story is 
sad, with little or no humor or sparkle to 
relieve it; the other story was bright and 
the reader was hardly through one good 
laugh before he was in for anotber. In that 
story the boy developed in sunshine, afflu- 
ence apd growing magnificence; in this the 
little heroine comes down in a day from the 
lot of a princess to that of a beggar. Her 
charaeter unfolds in want, suffering and 
abuse. She is as wonderful in her way as 
the ‘‘ Little Lord.” Like a true king’s 
daughter, she “is all beautiful within,” 
and is ever reminding herself that the true 
princess cares nothing for externals. It is 
hard to account for such a child, or to rec- 


ognize her at all as among nattiral possi- 
bilities. The portrait has, however, the fasci- 
nation which belongs to all works of genius, 
and we gain in the story another charming 
addition to our juvenile literature—all the 
more charming because the strain on the 
reader’s sympathy is not carried too far and 
the little princess comes to her own at last. 
Major and Minor,by W.E. Norris (Hen- 
ry Holt), is the title of the last book written 
by the author of ““Matrimony.’’ The fact 
that he did write so admirable a book as 
“Matrimony” attracts many readers to his 
subsequent attempts. But we imagine that 
nearly all will say he did his best when he 
wrote that book, and while this his latest 
story is in many respects well done, it is not 
supremely well done. There is nothing new 
in the plot, nor does he portray any unusual 
or particularly interesting people. The story 
will please those who will never read one 
unless it ends well, and even they, we imag- 
ine, will not put the book by with a sigh of 
regret thatit was not longer, or of sorrow 
at parting with its characters. In fact, 
after reading it and enjoying it too, we still 
say: It isnot Matrimony. 





....Federal Taxes and State Expenses, 
by Wm. H. Jones (Putnams), advocates the 
distribution of the proceeds of the spirit 
and tobacco taxes among the several states 
in proportion to their population. This 
plan, it will be remembered, was to some 
extent advocated by Mr. Blaine, four years 
ago; but he did not urge the project at all 
persistently. The author bases his advo- 
cacy of the plan, partly on grounds of con- 
stitutional development, and partly on the 
burdensome character of local taxation at 
the present day. His arguments on consti- 
tutional points are ingenious, but we have 
not space to go into them in detail. With 
regard to the burdensome character of state 
and local taxes he is of course right. He is 
also, we think, right in preferring the prin- 
ciple involved in his scheme to that of some 
other proposed methods of distribution. 
But he fails to recognize the practical objec- 
tion to it which caused the good sense of the 
American people to condemn the plan when 
it was proposed in 1884. This objection is, 
that any attempt to meet state and local 
expenses in this way would result in ex- 
travagance, with all its attendant evils. If 
a legislature cannot gointo jobbery without 
increasing taxes, it will be careful. The ac- 
tions of its members are condemned by their 
constituents if they have the effect of in- 
creasing taxes. Thisis,on the whole, the 
most effective safeguard which we have for 
honest local administration. The more 
thoroughly each locality pays its own ex- 
penses the more fully does this safeguard 
operate. The adoption of a plan like that 
suggested in this book would remove this 
motive for honest a@ministration and sub- 
stitute nothing in its place. Any relief 
thus obtained from the burdens of state 
taxation would be dearly purchased in the 
long run. 


.... In Studies on the Book of Psalms, by 
John Forbes, D.D., LL.D.,Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Oriental languages, Aberdeen, edited 
by the Rev. James Forrest, M.A. (Lonmay, 
Scotland), we have an ingenious and elabo- 
rate attempt to set the Messianic character 
of the Psa!ms in substantially a new light. 
The author’s point is that the Psalms are an 
organic whole and that the full meaning of 
each is lost except as studied in its struc- 
tural connection with theothers. He makes 
of the entire mass a seven-fold division into 
seven Books of which the first strikes the 
key-note of the whole by setting forth the 
King whom Jehovah calls his Son and 
places on his holy hill Zion predicting for 
him universal conquest. Book II, it is held: 
carries on the same theme and closes in Ps. 
lxxii with the companion picture of the final 
establishment of Messiah’s empire as a king- 
dom of ‘‘peace and righteousness,.”’ Book IIT 
extending to Ps. Ixxxix,shows the fall of the 
earthly monarchy and brings us to the cap- 
tivity. Book IV relates to that period of cap 
tivity,and Book V tothe return. Book VI isa” 
more or less mixed continuation until Book 
VIL brings us to the burst of praise of the 
ransomed Church. This is a highly complex 
and elaborate arrangement on which to 
base the Messianic theory of the Psalms- 
The advantage of the theory is that it at- 
tributes a Messianic character to the entire 
collection. The drawbacks in it are obvious- 
ly the difficulty of establishing the main 
proposition. (Scribner & Welford.) 


.... The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
are the American publishers of a recent 
English edition of a volume of much more 
than usual interest. We alludeto The Life 
of Mrs. Godolphin, by John Evelyn, Esq., 
of Wootton, New Edition, edited by Ed- 
ward William Harcourt of Nuneham, 





Park Oxon, Eng. The history of this Life 


is highly interesting both on the side of the 

author and of the subject. John Evelyn of 

Wootton was the diarist and author of 

Sylva. His diary covers the long, eventful 

period between the outbreak of the civil 

war and the accession of Anne. It is frank, 

intelligent, judicial, and written 1n a spirit 

which so far anticipates the modern stand- 

point as to give it incomparable merit in the 

eyes of modern students. It is Evelyn who 

has made for us the ineffaceable picture of 

the Court of Charles II. As to Mrs. Godol- 

pbin her lot was cast in the darkest age,and 

in a court where vice and littleness flour- 

ished with the greatest luxuriance. By de- 
cent she came of the most illustrious Eng- 
lish nobility and her husband who, tho he 
lived thirty-four years after her death, never 
again married, transmitted the earldom of 
Godolphin to their only child, Francis, the 
second earl, husband of Henrietta,daughter 
of John, the great Duke of Marlborough,to 
whom passed the dukedom. Evelyn’s “ Life 
of Mrs. Godolphin” was not published while 
he lived but descended to his great-great- 
grandson who, in 1847, intrusted the MS. to 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, by 
whom it was published. After forty years 
of usefulness a new edition has been called 
for and the editor is now in the family line 
of descent from Evelyn, being Edward Wil- 
liam Harcourt, of Nuneham Park, great- 
great-great-great-grandson to Evelyn. Of 
the Life itself we need say nothing except 
that it is one of the books which ean never 
fail to make a broad and deep impression 
and to which those who read them look back 
as landmarks in their lives. 


.... The Story of the City of New York, 
written much in the style and on the gen- 
eral theory of the “Story of the Nations ”’ 
Series, comes to us from the pen of Charles 
Burr Todd, and the press of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Mr. Todd is the author of an excel- 
lent volume on “The Life and Letters of 
Joel Barlow.’”’ His prolonged studies and 
’ accumulations of Americana give him spe- 
cial qualifications for doing such a work in 
the best manner. His plan includes a brief but 
comprehensive survey of the growth of the 
city and of the various agencies which have 
contributed to it from the first. The history 
begins with the discovery of New York Bay 
by the Florentine Verrazano in 1524. Mr, 
Todd, accepting the theory that history 
proper ends at about fifty years back from 
date when the contemporary evolution be- 
gins, has from that point on given only the 
briefest possible sketch of the important so- 
cial, political or commercial facts which 
would suffice to bring the history down to 
date. The volume is illustrated with 
maps, ground-plans and sketches of historic 
buildings which add much to its value, 
and will be found in all respects a conven- 
ient, accurate and comprehensive record of 
the city’s development for three hundred 
years, dating from Verrazano’s discovery. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 


...»We have before us the handsome 
octavo which contains the eleventh series of 
the Boston Monday Lectures, by Joseph 
Cook. The special intitulation of this vol- 
ume is Current Religious Perils, with Pre- 
ludes and other Addresses on Leading Re- 
forms and a Symposium on Vital and 
Progressive Orthodoxy (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00). This volume, like the ten 
which have preceded it, presents, in various 
phases,a picture of the religious aspect of the 
age. It treats of all subjects and applies 
to every problem of the times the potent 
remedies proposed, and to some extent de- 
vised, by Mr. Cook. In one respect it pre- 
sents the great lecturer in a new light, that 
of a hymn-writer, each of his eight lec- 
tures being introduced with a hymn of his 
own composition. The present volume 
contains also an extended symposium on 
current religious perils for the most part 
from leading conservative divines. 


....Mrs. Danske Dandridge has made a 
modest collection of Joy and Other Poems, 
among which not one is not worth reading, 
and most are delightful compositions. 
About one-third of these poems were first 
published in our columns, Mrs. Dandridge 
writes in a perfectly unaffected style. Her 
meters are sweet and light, equally free 
from mannerisms, dullness and false ca- 
dences. The verses glow with sentiment 
and with color. The poem which gives 
title to the collection is the most elaborate- 
ly finished of the series. The bird songs 
are arch and dainty. There is much pathos 
in the two little poems, “Let down the 
Bars,’’ ‘‘My Comrade Tree’’; ‘‘ Pegasus,” 
“The Hermit Knignt”’ and “ Desire,” are 
poems of unusual imagination, strength 
and beauty, tho we find nothing in the vol- 
ume which shows the touch of dithyrambic 
frenzy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 


.... We have examined with much inter- 





est The Fall of New France, 1755-1760, by 
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Gerald E. Hart, President of the Society 
for Historical Studies, Montreal, etc., and 
find it a volume of great interest and merit. 
It covers only the five or six years during 
which the French dominion, on this conti- 
nent, passed finally into the hands of Great 
Britain and tells the story with a full- 
ness and accuracy which leaves nothing to 
be desired ina popular narrative. The vol- 
umce is illustrated with sketches, views and 
portraits in autotype, and has for its front- 
ispiece the autotype reproduction of an old 
letter from General Wolfe. The volume is a 
genuine addition to the history of the conti- 
nent. (Montreal: W. Drysdale & Co.; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 83.00.) 


.Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography is advancing with admi- 
rable vigor and promptitude. Vol. XIII is 
before us containing the portion from Craik 
to Damer. The great name in the number 
is Cromwell. The six different persons who 
bear it, among whom are Oliver, Richard 
and Thomas (Earl of Essex), cover some- 
thing more than fifty pages of the volume. 
The next most important name in the num- 
ber is that of Archbishop Cranmer. Both 
this paper and that on the Lord Protector 
are eminently satisfactory in their fullness, 
minute and scholarly accuracy and in their 
serene and ungarbled statements of facts in 
the case. (Macmillan & Co. $3.75 per vol. ) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW monthly of | a ‘special character, 
the Amateur Sportsman, is current, and 
will, doubtless, favorably attract those who 
are interested in using the gun and reel 
effectively. It is published at 50 and 52 
John Street, in this city. 


.-Thomuas Whittaker is issuing ‘ ‘The 
Risen Christ, King of Men,” by the late 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, a posthumous vol- 
ume which the author left in shape for pub- 
lication. Mr. Whittaker issues at the same 
time a cheap edition of ‘‘ Faint, Yet Persu- 
ing, and other Sermons,”’ by the author of 
‘* How to be Happy Though Married.”’ 


.. The complete works of the late David 
Ross Locke, who was better known as ‘‘Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby,”’ are to be brought out 
in several volumes by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. The writings of Nasby have 
often been sparkling in their humor, irony, 
pathos, and good sense, and some of them 
may be called American classics in their line 
of literature. 


.The Easton, Pa., publisher, M. J. Rie 
xel, has brought out a little work which 
has been cordially praised by theologians 
who have met with it, ‘‘ Mohammedanism 
a Pseudo-Christianity; or, the Koran and 
the Bible Compared as to History, Theol- 
ogy, Soteriology, and Eschatology,’’ by the 
Rev. Johu C. Clyde, D.D., Member of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 


-In Berlin an Orient Committee has 
been organized, consisting of a number of 
scholars and others, who intend to make 
excavations in the ruins of the Oriental 
lands and give the results of their work to 
the German universities and museums. 
They will begin in Persia, where but little 
work of this kind has been done, and where 
the permission of the Government can be 
more easily secured than in Turkey. 


..Col, Charles C, Jones, Jr., the historian 
of Georgia, has collected a large number of 
stories which have long been current on the 
plantations, soon to be published in a 
book entitled, ‘‘ Negro Myths from the 
Georgia Coast.”” The animals in these 
legends are called ‘‘ Buh” instead of 
*Bre’r’’ as Mr. Harris calls them in his 
Uncle Remus stories, and there are other 
dialectic differences noticeable. 


....Messrs. Porter & Coates announce 
for publication about the middle of April, 
1888, the fourth volume of the ‘‘ History of 
the Civil Warin America,” by the Comte de 
Paris; a new book by Harry Castlemon, 
*Snagged and Sunk: or, The Adventures 
of a Canvas Canoe’’; a new book for girls 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, ‘‘ My 
Mother’s Enemy,” by Lucy C. Lillie: and a 
new edition of ‘“‘The Amateur Photog- 
rapher,”’ a hand-book for lovers of that 
amusement, by Ellerslie Wallace. Jr. 


ap aaa A very choice work for the explana 
tion of the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for the year now beg:nning and for. 
the permanent reference of all Biblical stu- 
dents and ministers, should be the Rev. Dr. 
James Strong’s‘*The Tabernacle of Israel in 
the Desert’’ in folio size, with six colored 
plates , numerous wood-cuts, and a full let- 
terpress commentary, constituting a com- 
plete exposition of the structure and its of- 
fices. Dr, Strong’s work will appear inJune 
from Harris & Jones, publishers, of Provi- 
flence, R. J, 





...The American Museum published 
lately an interesting résumé of the piano 
trade in New York City, from the pen of 
Mr. Francis Bacon. In beginning, Mr. Ba- 
con quotes an advertisement that appeared 
in our city journals in the year 1789, that 
signifies the outstarting toward prosperity 
of a family to-day prominent in the city’s so- 
cial circles: 

“J, JACOB ASTOR, 
* At No. 81 Queen street, 
“(Next door but one to the Friends’ Meeting 
House) 

** Has for sale an assortment of Piano Fortes 
of the newest constructlon, made_by the best 
makers in London, which he will sellon reason- 
able terms. He gives Cash for all kinds of Furs 
and bas for sale a quantity of Canada Beaver 


and Canada C Joatings, Raccoon Skins. Muskrat 
Skins, &c., &c.’ 
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Ancestral ‘Tablets. A Collection of Diagrams 
for Pedigrees, so arranged that Eight Gen- 
erations of the ——— of any Person may 
be Recorded in a Connected and Simple 
Form. By William H. w hitmore, A.M. 12x 
$84. Boston: Cupples & Hurd 
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The Island; or, An Adventure of a Person of 
Quality. By Richard Whiteing. 8x54, pp. 

iv, 40. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.. 1 50 

What is the Bible? An Inquiry into the Origin 
and Nature of the Old and New Testaments 
in the Light of Modern Biblical Study. By 
Geo. T. Ladd, D.D. 734x514, pp. Xvi, 497. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. .............. 200 

A Story of the Sands and Other Poems. By Dr, 
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The Great Amherst Mystery. A True Narra- 
tive of the Supernatural. By Waiter Hub- 
bell. 75¢x5, pp. 168. Thesame................ 0% 

How to Get Rich in the South. Tetling What to 
do, How to do it, and the Protits to be Real- 
ized. By W.H. Harrison, Jr. 8x53. pp. iv, 

192. Chicago: W H. Marvigom, JP......c.c06 100 

The Baldwin Lectures, 1887. Witnesses to 
Christ, A Contribution to Christrian Apolo- 
getics. By William Clark, M.A. 8x5%, pp. 

500. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & itlistatedcenee 1 50 

Historic Waterways. Six Hundred Miles of 
Canoeing Down the Kock, fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers. By Reuben Thwaites. 7x5, pp. 
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Faas Cc zine Against Ireland. By J, Ellen Foster. 

a Pretace by James Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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Thoughts on Suietinsl Life. By H. C.G. Maule, 

MA pp. viii, 191. New York: 
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Thine Forever. 6x44, pp.24. The same... ... 0% 

A Kiss for a Blow. A Collection of Stories for 
Children Including the Peice. By Henry = 
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First Steps with American and British Authors. 
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Be TOT Bec cescccecceccccecvcccocecccccececs 
Britons and Muscovites; or, Traits of Two Em- 
ires. By Curtis Gould. 8x4‘, pp. xii, 2%. 
Bs into ndsccacscsenscanewetedssceensessesce 2 00 
Mother Truth’s Melodies. ws oy Sones for 
Children. A a i gE. P. 
Miller. 7x6, New Wek? *wartin 
GOPFMOR & OB..00 ccccccccccccccces ce secscccese 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newlyarrangea 
with Additions. Edited with Introduction 
ond Notes. By Aires ops in two vol- 





wmnes. [34xh6. Vol.1, pp xxvili, i435. Vol. 
1], pp. Xiv, 377. New York: A.C. Armstrong. 
FF Bic bc cnnetasccocevgasecenssqeaseucesenenscecne 30 
T he Forum. Edited by Lorettus S. Metcalf. 9x 
614, pp. 615. New York: The forum Publish- 
RPG sencveden nas scene. ababtencisekdeeshonnas 
Selections from the Psalms and Other Scrip- 
tures in the Revised Version, for Kespon- 
sive Reading in Church Services and on 
Special Occasions. Edited by the Rev. 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 844xti36, pp. viii, £7. 
Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Nociety.......... 


‘he Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited 


with Notes by J.B. Greenougn. 746x5, pp. 

ix, $86. Boston: Ginn & CO..........c0ccceee 1 ib 
Introduction to C hemical Science. By R. P. 

Williams, A.M. 734x5, pp. xvi, The 

BRB. oc ccccoccoscececsoceessscecscocesseucececcess u 90 


An Epitome of Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, including the Effects of Alcohol and 
Tebaceo. (For the Use of Teachers and 
students.) By H. H. Culver. 74x, pp. 2z, 
ee Is cudacicviaceces nasénaechredednoese ac U 2% 


Boston Monday Lectures. Current Religious 
erlls. With Preludes and Other Addresses 
on Leading Reforms, and a Symgesten 
on Vital and Progressive Orthodoxy. 
Joseph Cook. 9x6, pp. xiii. 435. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, ).ifflimn & Co......... 20 

American Statesmen. Gouverneur Morris 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 74¢x5, pp. x, b 
I I aid achat nian acank aeacantoaniadec 125 


lrish Wonaers. The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, 
Demons, Leprechawns, Banshees, Fairies, 
Witches, Widows, Old Maids, and Other 
Marvels of the Emeraid Isle. Popular Tales 
as told bythe People. By D. R. Tee 4 
Jr. Illustrated by H. A. Heato xth<, 
pp. xi, 21s. The same 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISH TO-DAY A NEW BOOK BY 
AMELIA E, BARR: 


Master of His Fate. 


A TALE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
12mo, uniform with her other works. Price, #1. 
The works of Mrs. Barr previously published 
are: 
Jan Vedder's Wife. 
Bow of Orange Bibbon. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
A Daughter of Fife. 
Squire of Sandal Side. 
Pauland Christina, 


All uniformly bound in blue cloth. 
volume. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway. 
; New York, y 


Price, $1.00 per 





Two New Reference Works: 


Classical and Foreign 
Quotations. 


Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases 
and Expressions in French, German, Greek, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Spanish and Portuguese, with transla- 
tions, references, explanatory notes and indexes. 
By Wm. Francis Henry King, M.A. 608 pages, 
Thick crown &vo, tastefully bound in strong half 
leather. Price, $1.75. 

This entirely new and original work has been pre- 
pared with unusual scholarship and care. To insure 
verbal accuracy every quotation has been compared 
with the work whence it was drawn and the author’s 
name, work, and place of extract cited are appended, 
It is a book of permanent value for private libraries, 


Dictionary of Anecdote. 


Incident, [llustrative Fact, selected and arranged for 
the pulpit andthe platform. By the Rev. Walter 
Baxendale. 69) pages. Royal Svo Cloth bind- 
ing. Price, $3.50, 


his magnificent new Cyclopedia of Iliustrations 
contains 6,330 anecdotes and illustrative incident for 
pulpit and platform use. The volume is distinct and 
independent of the various Dictionaries of this class 
now in the market, and will be wide!y welcomed by 
clergymen asa help of the most attractive kind in 
the preparation of their sermons and addresses. 





Fer sale at all bookstores, or coptés delivered free 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bible House, New York. 


INCIDENTS. 


By Rev. A. B. EARLE, D.D. 


The author, has in this work, just from the press- 
gathered some of his most effective incidents illustrat- 
ing religious truth. Few, perhaps, have had greater 
skill in enforcing truth on the heart and wil! by 
means of incidents and illustration. The First 
Edition is 5,000 Copies. : 

*,*Elegant 12mo, with portrait, 75 cents; 3 copies, 
$2, bo. Sent postpaid. 48-page catalogue free. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, 








G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
New York. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


I. THE STORY OF THE GOTHS 
from the Earliest Time to the End of the Gothic Do- 
minion in Spain. By Henry Bradley. Being Volume 
18“The Story of the Natitons.” Large 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first work in English expressly treat- 
ing of the history of the Goths. 

“The narrative is animated, and the book alto- 
gether is a most readable one, and it will take a 


rominent lace in the meritorious series to which it 
belong s.’’—{ Philadelphia Telegram. 


If. THE STORY OF THE CIty OF 
NEW YORK, By Charles Burr Todd, author of 
* Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.” Fuliy illustrated, 
Large, 12mo, #1.75. 

Ill. THE LIFE OF GEORGE W ASH- 
INGTON. Studied anew by Edward Everett Hale 
author of “A Man Without a Country,” etc. Large, 
2mo. Ful!y illustrated, #1.75. 


“It isa work by which the reader shall come into 
anew and more real perception of Washington’s 
character, habits, purposes and realizations, and it is 
invested with all that vivacity and charm of style 

that so marvelously characterizes Edward Everett 
Hale.—[{Boston Transcript. 


In“ THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRA- 
PHY,” uniform with “THE LIFE OF ROBERT 
FULTON.” By Thomas W. Knox. $1.75. 

To be followed by 

ABRAHAM 
Brooks. 

IV. THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART 
OF CONVERSATION. By John P. Mahaffy, au- 
thor of “The Story of Alexander’s Empire,” etc, 
16mo, cloth, 7c. 

*,* Fourth edition row ready, 

“ Prof. Mahaffy has written a very agreeable little 
book. full of capit: al sense and without adull line from 
cover to cover.’—[N ‘ime: 

“ Will be of great interest and benetit—some thing 


to help to better cultivation in speech and manners.’ 
~—-{ Boston Globe. 


Vv. KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS, 
A selection of some of the world’s classics, uniquely 
and tastefully printed by the Knickerbocker Press 
and offered as specimens, as weil of artistic typogra- 
phy as of the best literature. S2mo, cloth extra, gilt 
=. 


LINCOUN. By Noah 


‘Nothing daintier has come to us this year.” 
(Philadelps iia Press. 

* The series is unique in literary merii and quali- 
ties of general culture, and in form and style of issue.” 
~{ Boston Herald. 

“To appreciate the delicacy and refinement of the 
exterior It must be seen, but it may safely be asserted 
that for many aiong day nothing has been thought 
out and worked out exactiy in this line SO sure to 

rove entirely pleasing to cultured book lovers.” 

The Bookmaker. 


RECENT ISSUES OF THE NUGGETS. 


IX. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Goldsmith. With the beautiful illustrations of 
Mulready. 41. 

VIII. LETTERS, SENTENCES AND 
MAXIMS, By Lord Chestertield. $1. 

Vil. THE TRAVELS OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN, From the early complete edi- 
tion. Illustrated, $1.25. 

VI. THE BOOK OF BRITISH BAL- 
LADS, Edited byS. &. Hall. A fac-simite of the 
original edition. Profusely illustrated. 1.50. 


*,* Putnam’s new Spring List of Publications sent 
upon application. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y 


“"Waltkive Geen bRUrh eb 
30 Broadway. Bew a 











History of the People of 
Israel, 


TILL THE TIME OF KING DAVID. By ERNEST RENAN, 
author = “Life of Jesus.” Derry 8vo. Cloth: 
Price; $2. 

“It may esa be predicted that Renan’s latest 
duction will take rank as his most important ess 
the ‘life of Jesus.’ There is the same charming 
style, the same a ee of treatment, the same 
clear judgment and delicate touches, the 
thoughts and thorough mastery of his subject, witee 
have made Renan one of the most fascinating of 
modern writers.” —New York Times. 


Life of Dr. Anandibai Jos-~ 
hee, 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Ramabai. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
1.0. It contains many original letters, and is 
embellished by a full-length portrait of f br. Jos- 
hee. The author designs that the profits of the 
sale shall go to the Ramabai “School Fund,” and 
all well-wishers of high-caste Hindu women are 
requested to interest themselves in this book. 


Hannah More. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ Heir of 
Redciyffe,” etc. Famous Woman Series, uniform 
with “George Eliot,” * Margaret Fuller,” * Mary 
Lamb,” ete. Imo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers, 


Author of * The Pleasures of Memory.” By P. W 
AYDEN. 12mo, Cloth. Price, #1.75. 

>. few more delightful volumes,” says the Boston 
Post,“ have recently come to us across the Atlantic, 
and its readers will note with pleasure that Mr. Clay- 
den has ample materia|s for a second volume, to com- 
prise the later years of Mr. ow s life.” 

“He was a keen wit,” says R. H. Stoddard. “ Who, 
in the long run, ever got the better of Rogers? The 
friend of poets—Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsw -orth— 
he was, in his minor way, a very good poet. Less for- 
tunate than Campbell in the fame it brought him, his 
‘Pleasures of Memory’ is a better poem than the 
* Pleasures of Hope’; and, outside of ‘Childe Har- 
old,’ there is no more scholar ly, ¢ lassic writing of the 
dese riptive sort than his * Italy.’ 


New England Legends and 
Folk-Lore, 


In Prose and Poetry. With one hundred effective 
character illustrations, from designs by Merrill 
and others. A new and cheaper edition, uniform 
with: “Old Landmarks of Boston and middlesex.” 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


For Easter Presents. 


New editions of Mrs. Tileston’s Selections from 
Thomas A Kempis, Fenelon, and Dr. John_Tauler. 
each with an appropriate frontispiece and bound 
in a new style—white, yellow, and gold. Price, 5) 
cents each. 


g@Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS _BROS.., Boston. 
NATIONAL PERILS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES. 





THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
Evangelical Alliance Conference 
HELD AT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec., ’87. 


Svo, Paper. $1. Cloth, #1.50, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


740 & 742 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
LOOKING BAC KWAKD, the latest novel by 
Edward Bellamy, presents a pete amen | hey 1 1 
= + pacify ing picture of American life, A. 
in a vast, happy, competitionless, ~ 
TF, serene Republic, where individualism 
and monopoly, and the dread struggle for existence 
find no place, The Boston Advertiser calls it: * Im- 
mensely interesting and immensely suggestive.” 


0, 





QUEEN MONEY, the brilliant new novel by the 
author of “* The Story of Margaret Kent,” has al- 
ready passed into its fifth large edition. It is a won- 
derful story of New York society. 41.50. 


Dr. Peanovy’s HARVARD REMINIS- 
CENCES, that delightful volume of anecdotes 
and incidents of the famous men of the University 
(like Felton and Palfrey and Sparks), with its high- 
bred manner and genial humor, is very popular 
among men of cultivation, old or young. ade 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROS® is Mr 
Ballou’s new book of travels in Australia, New 
Zealand, etc. This record of the author’s travels 
last year is written with delightful honhomie, ana 
makes a fascinating eompanion for Fireside 
Travels. The same w — 8 recent book of Scandi- 
navian and Russian travels, “Due North,” is a vivid 
account of the cities and peoples between the North 
Sea and the Volga. $1.50 each. 


OUTLOOKS on Society, Literature and Politics, 
the latest volume of Edwin Percy Whipple's es- 
Says, contains very interesting chapters on Mr. 
Lowell, Lord Bacon, Dickens-land, Darwin, etc. 
$1.50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, @& 


TICKNOR & C0O., Boston. 


BATES 4. PARK Row. 
NEWSPA PER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Boneht out S. M. PeTTeNGTLL & Co.. April. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of Ney and Old Books free. Send for it. 
MoHALE. kO F & CO..7 and 9 Courtiandt St.. N.Y. 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;—by sae. RK. Bishop, Stenographer of N. Y. 

tock Exchange, and Law Stenogr’r; member (and 
formerly Pres dent) N. Y. State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’D. 








“hip @ 0. FR, 
BISHOP-N, ¥ Siock Exchange ie 
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Leprechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, 
Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels 
of the Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as 
told by the People. By D. R. MCANALLY, 

Jk. With more than Sixty capital Nlus- 
trations by H. R. HEATON. &2.00. 


Gouverneur Morris. 


By ‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT, * author of 
‘* Thomas H. Benton,” ete. Vol. XVIII 
of American Statesmen. l16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


A brilliant work on one of the most sagacious and 
influential statesmen of the Kevolutionary epoch. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMEs RUSSELL 

LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. 

Beautifully printed and tastefully bound. 
~ 


¥1.25. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell 
University. With Maps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 


The Second Son. 


A NOVEL. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
and ‘THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 31.50. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. New Edi- 
tion, illustrated and enlarged. 12mo, $1.50. 


Gentle Breadwinners. 


By CATHERINE OWEN, author of “Ten 
Dollars Enough,” ete. l6mo, $1.00. 


A Phyllis of the Sierras, and a 
Drift from Redwood Camp. 


Two Californian stories. By BRET HARTE. 
18mo, #1. 00. 


*,* For sale byall Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on Teceipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH St., NEw YORK. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL. 








CONTENTS: 
cou Laer. ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL DEVEL- 
By Professor E(UGENE L. RICHARDS, 


(illanteaes sd.) 
THE Ad! ne FOR EXISTENCE. 


H. HU 
F ORMS. AND PAIL URES OF THE LAW. By PatILiv 


HyPNOTISM 1 ad _ ASE AND CRIME. Bya 
INET Cc. 
Cc RLIFORNIAN DRY- tp ok ga FLOWERS. By Pro- 
fessor BYRON D. HA 
THE aes -LIFE OF TT ISHES, 
INGS. (Illustrated.) 
A PAPER OF CANDY. 


THE EARLIEST PLANTS. 
SON. (Illustrated.) 

CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. By ADELF M. FTELDE. 

THE PRESENT ST ary ~ OF MINERALOGY. By 
Professor F. W. CI 

USIFORMITY or SOCIAL. PHENOMENA. By F. 

1 ANN-SPALLAR 
THEC HEMISTRY Of 0 aSRaRoU ND WATERS. 
aera a G. A. DAUBRE 

TH Us * CHARAC TER, 

a H OF DAV ID AMES WELLS. 
t 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITOR’S TABLE: Scie ~~ Habits of Thought.— 
Death of protessor Gra 


LIT ERARY NOTICES. OPC LAR MISCELLANY. 
—NOTES 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; 85 per 
Annum, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
NEW YORK. He has a very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 


By Professor 


By KARL HEN- 
By WILLIAM SLOANE KEN- 
By StR WILLIAM Daw- 


(With Por- 








ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 


He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 


always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
"0 hiv on all new books of the day. 
ertiser’s, Best Service for the money 
Send for estimates to Goff’s 
To Ad GP USELS, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
Nhe tr VERTISING, 


D 
OC 
1 Cd. WU Spruce Street, N.Y. 














which belongs to very few works of fiction.”—Chris- 
tian Union. 

“Onecf the most exquisite novels of the day.”’— 
Boston Traveller. 

“Stands conspicuously among the best books of the 
day.”—Utica Press. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
1s ASTOR PLACE, New York, 


Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes 


Completed by the Publication of 


Sermon Notes, Vol. 4, Rom, to 
SI cutvendh meiaicatennsmicdcniasdastees .$1 00 

Sermon Notes Complete, 4 vols. 
a a en ae ee 400 

I. Genesis to Proverbs........$1 00 

IT. Eccl. to Malachi............ 1 00 

IIL. Matthew to Acts........... 1 00 

IV. Romans to Revelations.... 1 00 


“Every paragraph opens a mine of riches.” —Interior. 
“Each outline has an accompaniment of apt illus- 
twattens and side-lights.”—Standard. 


* They indicate how the mind of the greatest living 
preacher opens toa subject and grapples with it.”— 
Journal and Messenger. 


The Best Bread, and other ser- 


mons preached in 1887, [2mo.........31 00 
Pleading for Prayer, and other 
sermons preached in 1886 ............ i 00 


First Healing and then Service, 
and other sermons preached in 1885. 


I iaivce cccckicck. Sue eenatiossisvedentes 1 00 
Return, O Shulamite, and other 

sermons preached in 1884............. 1 00 
Hands full of ae, and other 

sermens preached in 1883............. 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols....... 10 00 


(None of the previous named volumes in this set.) 
The Golden Alphabet, a Commen- 
tary on the 119th Psalm............... 1 00 


ROBERT OARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, Sestage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price 























“From DAN To ‘BEERSHEBA,” 


peer giesa with nearly a score of interest- 

ing engravings made from photographs re- 
cently taken by Mr. I:dward L. Wilson. Every 
wher should have this number in his Sunday- 

oh ol class. Ready Saturday, March 31st. 


OUR DAY 


A Monthly Record and Review of Ourrent 
Reform, Oonducted by 
JOSEPH COOK, 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Prof. E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., 
Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
ANTHONY COMSTOOK, and the 
Rev. G. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 














With the co-operation of eminent specialists in re- 
form at home and abruad, and including the 


BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


Each number appears near the middle of the month, 
Single ome 25 Conte, Yearly Subscription. #2, in- 
variably in advance. jal rates only to Clubs of 
ten or more. Address : 1 communications to 


OUR DAY PUBLISHING CoO., 
28 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“BOOK NEWS” 


aives the pith and marrow of 
every new book; says why this 
book should be read and that 
skipped. Newsof the book world; 
original articles by the foremost 
writers, and with each number a 
detached portrait (734x104) of a 
popular author. 

Monthly. 50 cents a year, post- 
paid. Sample copy free. 








“Whitings’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


Philadelphia. 














Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Book, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONCS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











JOHN WANAMAKER, 





the reach a ordinary homes. 


15Vols. 


ready. 


reader's 





EN Send for Circulars to Amer. 
pe ax agent TS ican Hartto fcan Pubilshing i cacad 





Two Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. 


It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing 
approximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 


Yet this is what is accomplished 


by Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
74 Mierween Volume | 

The work, completed, is to comprise from fifteen to 
twenty volumes, of about 480 pages each, in large type, 
really beautiful and excellent in all mechanical 
qualities, and yet sold at the phenomenally 
low price of 50 cents per volume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 
Morocco bindings; even from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs. 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 
the privilege of return if not wanted. 
should at least see the work, which should not be confused i in the 
mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 
Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application, 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 
gent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pearl St.: P, O, Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 


X. of which is now 


$7.50 


The publisher will send 


All lovers of good books 
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’ “ eat SAMPLE 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (CO.’S | “7% Ye read with eager interest | VoxesTINE CHOICE LEAFLETS *facks 
by all those who remember the One each of fifty kinds, 25c. SamPiedozen, 10 
NEW BOOKS a ai h f the M < H.H,. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y: 
extraordinary charm of the Mar- yw | ¢ ’ 
page tl wc ners | See HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 
— P : quis of Penalta.”—Chris. Union. € HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year Py 
Current Religious Perils, z sitet : HAnbpIs WEEKLY, : > Mr 1% 
' < We = Tieers (Cy HARPER'S BAZAR, 400 
With Preludes and other Addresses on | Fe | ; = HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, * 1.0... 2 00 
leading Reforms. Being the Eleventh Vol- ' > ke a 4 bo a: ay alae BOTS will be sent by mail 
ume of the Boston Monday Lectures, in- Ht’ ONTINUING the policy HARPER & BROS FRANKLIN 80U n.Y. 
cluding a Symposium byeminent Clergy- | By DON ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, author of e ii » of publishing occasion- ARE ¥, Y. 
men, Original Hymns, ete. By JosEPH “The Marquis of Penalta.” 12mo, $1.50. e ih al articles of special interest to 
Cook. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. w /jcalsarea studentsof the International MUSIC. 
cntnsetieammaien Mr. Seni Rasta te “Where did Valdes iearn this exquisite story of & Sunday-school lessons (see ‘* Pha- ms —----- ———$$$—$$_—________. 
1887. These, with the preludes, questions, etc.,cover | Maximna? A more lovely character it would in- ra) raoh, ” “The Sea of Galilee,” etc. 1S8s. = 1888 
most of oe enpartant, religious, political, and jsoctal deed be difficult to tind.”—N. Y. Tribune. wp? PT THE APRIL CENTUR NEW 
topics —* “Of entrancing interest.”—Albany Press. = % § 
t style. g 
a . “Asa picture of Madrid society, this story is un- nee’ ILLUSTRATED MUSIC FOR EA TER 
T . h W d r surpassed .”—Commercial Bulletin. J PAPER ON ISSUED BY 
T18s onders. “The simplicity, beauty and pathos of the main y PALESTINE, WM. A. POND & Co., 
The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas. Demons, line of the story combine to give ‘Maximina’ a charm ENTITLED 25 Union Square, New York, 





ANTHEMS IN OCTAVO FORM. Cis. 
Thanks be toGod, (B flat) Sop. or aes Sete, 














re ETS s @ 
Raxty at the Peep of Day. 9) a 
Wscchs bo tanndecesianeiened anes sucoue Van Lennep 15 
New 2 the First Day, (F) Sop. or Ten. Solo 
d Quar. or ChO.............sc000 G. W. 
Cc hrist our Passover, (C)S 5 
SR, GIN CIID. bin i ccnsensivedccctaie 
Christ the Lord is Risen, 
oe | rR eae olden 
The “Magaatene « (C) Solo (or Huey and 
Newnetunesiane sSne. © Sapguccaucen G. Warren 25 
Chr ‘ist Our Passover, (C) Solos ae Quar. or 
WOsacecachaseedvettsisetests  «-subansd aan Danks 2% 
Cc brise Our Passover, (B flat) Solosand Quar. 
pd vgctess-sensbeeusad 2éees beara Lloyd 2% 
CAROLS. 
The Triumph, Service No, 3...Danks 5 
Our Risen Lord..................., D 5 
Resurrection Day................ 5 
Merry Easter Bells.............. 5 
pail the Day. {i xpossstonal) * 5 
Bright Fuster Skie 5 
UES, DH TENG Vi cocccie snevceens cis ’. Warren, 5 
Faster Carol Annual, No. 1(5), G. W. Werren, 


Faster Carol Annual, No. 2 (5), G. W Warren, 
Easter ( arol Annual, No. 3(4), G. W. Warren, 
Easter Caro! Annual, No. 4 (7), Wm. A. Pond. Jr. 
Kaster Carol Annual, No. 5(7', H. P. Danks, 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 6 (7), J. Mosenthal, 
Easter Carol Annual, No.7 (4), S. B. Whiteley, 
Easter Carel Annual, No.8 (8), Various Authors 
Easter Carel Annual, No.9 (9), Verge Autire # 
Easter Carol Annual, No. (4), Williams, 


Send for our 4 page circular of Easter Music. 
WM.A. POND & CO,, 25 Union Square, N.Y, 
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Songs for the Young People's Meeting, 


A Choice Collection of New and Selected Hymns 
and Tunes for use in Associations of Christian 
Youth, Societies of Endeavor and all Y oung Peo- 


ple’s Meetings and i eee PREPARED BY 
Rev. C. H. OvipHan RICE, (Scts. 


The JOHN CHURCH £0.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St.. New York City. 


ELECT SONGS = 


mproves withuse; . Sa; Peloubet, 
(REET Ss 





by those who know 


SELECT SONGS has just been adopted b: he 


Loan re under REv. 
nd RE . EK. KITTREDGE, D. i 
Jan ‘thei? Novetiuaal acaiaet —— 


ELE 0 is alsoa capital book for use 
in the Meetings of the Soci- 

ETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
SELECT SONG oe 250 HYMNS 
Music for each bym).—_ 

Neatly bound in ‘loth, #40 per 100 copies. Sent by 
mail for 50 cents per copy 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth &t.. N. Y. 
8 —o Street, Chicago. 


epee EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


BABBEENS 3 SCHOOL BU L ‘LETIN 
NCY acuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish s suitable yeencbers ‘and to i to inform no others. no others. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old ‘French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 
ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. ee ge including 
Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargent’s appar ae complete. Fellowships 


(value #450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 


and Biology. For Program address as above. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 

For the year 1888-89 two resident Fellow- 
ships of 3500 each are offered to Graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote 
themselves to the Christian Ministry. These 
fellowships are intended to encourage ad- 
vanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications for a ‘*Williams Fellowship,”’ 
accompanied by testimonials and speci 
mens of work, must be made to the Dean 


before June Ist, re 
.C. EV ERETT, Dean. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The st yo term in this Institution will commence 
April Sth, 1888. For circular send to 
Mi ae A. E. STANTON, Prine ipal Norton, Mass, 


_ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


o $8 a day. Sam > worth } Bl 5S. FREE 
Se Lines not under the 8 fee te 
Brewster SafetvRein HoldtarOa. i oltv.t Mieb 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations, 




















333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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THE TELEPHONE DECISION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
last week settled the legal dispute in re- 
spect to the validity of the Bell Telephone 
patent. For special reasons Mr. Justice 
Gray and Mr. Justice Lamar took no part 
in the decision. This left seven Justices 
to pass upon the question; and it was de- 
cided by a majority of four against three 
in favor of the validity of the patent. 
The three dissenting Justices were Messrs. 
Justices Field, Bradley and Harlan. Chief 
Justice Waite prepared the opinion, and 
Mr. Justice Blatchford read it. 

The opinion covers all the questions 
that have been raised in regard tothe 
Bell patent, affirming that Professor Bell, 
as against all others who have claimed to 
be inventors of methods for transmitting 
articulate words by electricity, is the first 
inventor and is entitled to the rights se- 
cured by patent, and that there was no 
fraud or collusion on his part in procur- 
ing the patent therefor. Such was the 
ruling of the courts below that had pass- 
ed upon these questions; and this ruling 
is now confirmed by the supreme _ tribu- 
nal of the land. This, of course, is the 
end of the legal dispute on this subject, 
unless the court should in some subse- 
quent case consent to reopen the matter, 
and should come to a different conclusion, 
which is not at all probeble. 

The Pan-Electric suit, brought by the 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
for the purpose of having the Bell patent 
declared invalid on the ground of fraud, 
which we have always regarded as dis- 
creditable to the Attorney-General and 
to President Cleveland’s Administration, 
was not formally before the court. Yet 
the opinion prepared by Chief Justice 
Waite knocks the breath out of that suit, 
and absolutely leaves nothing of it. The 
three Justices who dissent from the views 
of the majority in respect to the Draw- 
baugh case, which was one of the cases 
before the court, do not base their dis- 
sent at all upon the frivolous pretext of 
the Attorney-General for seeking to in- 
validate the Bell patent. 

The simple truth is that this suit was a 
most unwarrantable proceeding, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the At- 
torney-General himself, the public officer 
bringing the suit and holding shares of 
Pan-Electric stock, had private interests 
to be affected by the result, and was vir- 
tually using his official powers to pro- 
mote his own interests and those of his 
Pan-Electric confederates. The Presi- 
dent, when the facts came tu his knowl- 
edge, should have promptly ordered the 
discontinuance of the suit, and he might 
with great propriety have suggested to 
Mr. Garland that his resignation, as a 
a member of his Cabinet, would not be 
unacceptable. We presume that this 
game of serving private interests, while 
ostensibly discharging a public duty, will 
now be aban‘loned, ani that the courts 
will hear no more of the Pan-Electric 
suit. 





+2 





SENATOR BECK’S ILLUSION. 


SENATOR Beck, of Kentucky, recently 
made a long speechin the-Senate, filling 
no less than seventeen columns of the 
Congressional Record, to prove that the 
silver dollar was dropped in the Coinage 
law of 1873, in a surreptitious and virtu- 
ally fraudulent manner. The Senator is 
so perfectly a monomaniac on the silver 
question, that he sees men as trees walk- 
ing, and cannot read history correctly. 
This is the only possible excuse for his 
gross misstatement of the facts,as every 
well-informed man knows them to be, 


and every candid man, being informed,. 


will confess them to be. 

The simple truth is that Congress never 
passed a law with more deliberation than 
that which marked the passage of the 
coinage act of 1873. The bill was pend- 
ing before two successive Congresses, and 
before its adoption it was fully discussed 
in all its provisions. Itwas also printed 
thirten different times; and every oppor- 
tunity was given to the members of Con- 
gress and to the people to know what the 
bill contained. There was no secrecy 





about it, and no effort at concealment, 
and no occasion for such aneffort. The 
silver dollar had for between thirty and 
forty years passed into disuse as a circu- 
lating coin, because it was more valuable 
as bullion than as money at what was 
then the market price of silver. The 
coinage act of 1873 dropped this coin from 
the law because it was then practically 
non-existent, and had been for along se- 
ries of years; and in so doing, Congress 
simply conformed the law to the state of 
the facts. 

If Senator Beck and other silver luna- 
tics after his stamp will come to their 
sober senses sufficiently to see facts as 
they are in the light of a true history, 
they will at once abandon their silly 
vociferations about the manner in which 
the coinage act of 1873 was passed. 
There never was the slightest occasion 
for this sort of rhetoric; and it was never 
heard of until after the fall in the market 
price of silver, making the silver dollar 
in bullion value worth less than the gold 
dollar. Then began thesilver craze which 
led to the silver law of 1878, and which 
with a certain class of men has continued 
from that day to this, giving the country 
two kinds of coined dollars—the gold dol- 
lar and the sham silver dollar, the latter 
of which hasa bullion value much less 
than its legal-tender value, and is so far 
a fraud. 

This sham dollar is a nuisance in our 
monetary system. The difficulty of get- 
ting it into circulation among the people 
shows that they do not want it for any 
practical purpose. If the silver men in 
Congress were compelled to take it in pay- 
ment of their salaries, they would bit- 
terly complain of such a course on the 
part of the Secretary ofthe Treasury. If 
the Treasury had forced it upon the ac- 
ceptance of the people, gold would ere 
this have been at a premium in silver 
dollars. 





—-_> 
JOSEPH W. DREXEL. 


DEATH has removed a prominent and 
well-known figure from financial circles 
in this city, in the person of Mr. Joseph 
W. Drexel, of the firm of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co., Bankers. His death occurred at 
his residence, 103 Madison Avenue, this 
city, on last Saturday morning, after a 
lingering illness extending over one year 
and a half. Mr. Drexel was born in 
Philadelphia, January 24th, 1833. After 
receiving a thorough education and a 
few years’ experience in his father’s office, 
he established a banking house in Chica- 
go, and remained there until the death 
of his father, when he returned to Phila- 
delphia. In 1871 he came to this city and 
organized the firm of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., which still holds its place among the 
leading private banking institutions of 
this country. When this new branch of 
the rapidly extending house had been 
firmly established, he retired from it and 
from active business. This was in 1876. 
Since then his life has been devoted to 
the improvement of the condition of the 
poor, and the relief of suffering in all its 
phases. He was connected with many lit- 
erary, philanthropic, scientific and other 
societies, among which were the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Society 
for the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor, the Sanitary Society of New 
York, the Geographical Society, the New 
York Historical Society,and the Saratoga 
Historical Society. He was president of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, and 
treasurer of the Cancer Hospital Society. 
The disease to which he succumbed was 
Bright’s disease. The remains will be 
taken to Philadelphia for interment. 

- ——— 


SUITS AGAINST STRIKERS. 


THE Times, of this city, recently al- 
luded to a judge in Omaha, who, in re- 
fusing to grant an injunction to prevent 
the engineers of a railroad company 
from striking, said: 








‘*Such action would be inequitable for 
the reason that another remedy exists— 
suits for breach of contract whenever the 
terms of the contract are not carried out.” 

This is decidedly brilliant, and, as the 
Times justly remarks, reminds one of the 








advice given by an old judge to a young 
judge, which was that he should give his 
decisions without giving his reasons. 
This Omaha judge ought to have known 
that common lawsuits for breach of con- 
tract really furnish no remedy at all 
against strikes. They would have to be 
suits against specific individuals, claim- 
ing damages for a violation of contract 
in quitting the work of their employer, 
and as numerous as these individual 
strikers. What would this amvunt to as 
against an organized strike, involving the 
action of several hundred and perhaps 
thousand employés, the most of whom 
have no property for the paymentof dam- 
ages? Just nothing at all. A suit for 
damages in such a case would be sheer 
nonsense, 

If law can furnish any remedy against 
strikers, it must be in the way of restrain- 
ing them from confederating together 
and combining for the purpose of organ- 
izing strikes and carrying them into 
effect. This comes within the province 
of a court of equity, provided it be a 
proper legal remedy atall. It isundoubt- 
edly true that every employé has a right 
to quit the work of his employer if he 
chooses. But whether a large number of 
employés may combine to do this simul- 
taneously, and thus organize a general 


- strike, presents a different question. Itis, 


moreover, a question which the law in 
this country will have to consider, and 
settle through the agency of legislatures 
and courts. The action of strikers is 
forcing it upon public attention. 


- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SCARCELY any change has taken place 
in the controlling features of the local 
money market. There has been a mod- 
erate demand for loanable funds at cur- 
rent rates, with the inquiry chiefly for 
call loans, owing to the feeling of uncer- 
tainty that has been developed as to the 
action of Congress in regard to the finan- 
cial questions now under consideration. 
There is no doubt but that this feeling is 
for the present retarding the more active 
improvement of commercial affairs, and 
enhances the probabilities of a continued 
quiet in general business. The absorp- 
tion of money by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that is required in active business 
channels should be stopped, and the dila- 
tory action of Congress to provide relief 
should be condemned, as it creates feel- 
ings of uneasiness and results in the post- 
ponement of the development of impor- 
tant enterprises. The rates of domestic 
exchange are in favor of this center, 
which results in money coming from the 
interior quite freely, giving the banks an 
opportunity to gain in their surplus 
through this movement during the week. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 2 
@24 per cent., the closing rate being 24 
per cent. Time loans are quoted 4@5 per 
cent., with only a moderate inquiry. 
There has been only a limited demand for 
commercial paper, but the offerings have 
been on a fair scale. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 44@5 per cent. discount, four 
months at 5@54, and good single named 
paper at 6@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 


The narrow limits to which the fluctua- 
tion of prices have been confined on the 
Stock Exchange throughout the week 
has acted as a damper on active specula- 
tion, and increased the tendency toward 
a shrinkage in values, which usually be- 
gets a lack of confidence that discourages 
enterpriseand establishes a panicky feel- 
ing which is unfavorable to prosperity. 
Thishas been the case upon the market 
this week, when on Wednesday a sudden 
break in Missouri Pacific dragged down 
the whole list and caused a general slump 
all along the line; there wasa slight re- 
action the next day, but not sufficient to 
recover losses. Underneath the surface 
however, the condition of the market is 
encouraging, and it is believed that the 
fluctuations that disturb the market are 
attributable to the manipulation of the 
leading operators, and that there is no 
legitimate cause for a decline in values, as 
the reports of earnings are very satisfac- 








tory from the majority of the leading 
railroads. The following table gives the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations of 
the market for the week: 


wgh- Low-Clos- 


a 
March 24th. Sales. est. 





est, ing 

Adams Express.............65 56 «OL MO) O40 * 
eee 20 «oT 36 By 
Amer. Tel, & Cable........... 3% 0772 72 72 
SIE Biicdsccccccccsceses 20 «6108 «(106% «(106 
Atoh.. T. & B. Fe. sccccccccce 205 WM 81% «(9154 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 2,615 a a | 
Buff., Roch. & P....... ebedis 6 44 44 44 
Can. Southern.... 4,20 8652 49% 5t 
Canadian Pacific.............. 33058 513% 58 
Comtral Pacific........cccccccsece rae {) es> aed 
I OU 2,415 We We 1% 
C. & Ohio Ist pf............... 1,134 a 44 «4% 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 1,450 3 20°«~«~S 
Chafe & ARMOR... ...cccescccccccee 5186355 8 
io BE Ups enndddciovcisosss 

CM SE, Bi, Bosc e cescceces 

SS er reer 


Chi. & N. W. pf... . sescceee 


Chi., St. L. & Pypf 





CO, & Bh. Dih..cccccccccccscccce 

Chic. & F. Il. pf............... 200 Sg Sg 8g 
OI.W.. B Ru ncccccccccccccccee 255 Yn, es | 
Cu, C..O & Licccccccccccccccccce 90 4736 46 47 
Colorado Coal.......... ...006+ 2515 34% 5284 32% 
Col., H. Vi & Tel... ccccccce 1400 19% 17 18 


















1,140 = 13% 124% 
Lake E. & W. pf.......ccccrccee 1,990 4456 4246 43 
Lake Shore....... ++» 36,045 Bg 8:34 891g 
Long Island...... --- 3530 84% WH 30% 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 35,659 549g 52g 5536 
Louis., N. A. & C....0.eseeeeeee 400 32 | 31 
Manhattan Con.............+0+ 4,820 8g 8 8 
Manhattan B...............66. 110 % MM &% 
Michigan Central........... .. 2,380 Wk 77 vi) 
Whee Tee B. & Wa FE ccccccccsccce 1,051 95 ba) 90 
rte PS | a) 5 5 
Min., & St. L. pf........cceceeee Ss «(12 ll 12 
Missouri Pacific..............+ 113,693 844% 0% 144 
Mo., Kan. & TeX......0..cccees 4,95 36 LS 128% 
Mobile and Ohio. ............. “0 869 8g Bg 
Morris & Essex.............- - 5H 199% 139% 139% 
Marshall Con. Coal........... 312 5K 5 5% 
Nash... C. &. St. L.......cc.c00 1,100 76 74 4 
New Cen. Coal.........00...+65 50 1% 10 10% 
N. J. Central 5 
New York Central. 
N. Y.& N. Eng... 
N. Y.& N.H 
N.Y. C. & St. 
N. Y.C.& 8S. L. Ist pf 
N. Y. C. & St. L. 2d pf 
N. Y., L. E. & W 
N.Y. L. E. & W. pt 
N. Y., Sus. & W 
N. Y., S. & W. pf 
Norfolk & West. ............. 860 16 15% «21544 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 7,01l 4436 424 4236 
Northern Pacitic.............. 600 20% 03g 208% 
North. Pacific pf............... 2,995 4384 42% 43 
Ohio Souther R....ccceccccccecee 300 10% 10 10 
GRID TAR. cccccccecoveccceces 5010 We 18 18 
Ont. Mining..... coe 100 28 28 28 
Ont. & Western............++6+ 550 16 15% «1S 
Oregon Imp...........+eeeeseee 100 46 43g «46 
Oregon R. & Nav.............- 1,055 89 813g 87% 
CI Bs Bikrisenncccceccsssess Ww 6 5 15 
Oregon & Trans............+++ 5,995 18% 1756 136 
Pacific Mail.........eeceeeereee 11685 KY 31 
Peet, TH Be Bic cscncsscsscccecss 600 17% «#17 Ni 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 518,860 6184 58% 595% 
ER ccacosntabwa gaaches 305 101 101g 1004 
Pitts. F. W. & C...cccccccovcee 210 153 3158 
Pee. Cael... cccccscccecccvvcece 12 270 270 «86620 
Pull. Pal. Car Co........ 00.006 917 13844 138 = 135 
Qutckslve|r .....csccccccscccce 400 «(10 % 9% 
Quicksilver pf... ee i 35 35 
Richmond & W. Wy «0% 
Rich. & W. P. pf 04% OK 
Bi. Ws B& Dee cccccces.ccccecccese & 84 
PA BE BP. cccccestcccaciocee 28 29 
Bt. Ln & B. FYE. cccccvccccccces y 64 66 
St. L. & S. F. Ist pf. 110~=—s 110 
RR 48 rT 
ee, 8 err Mig 9414 
St. P. & Omahs.........0..cc00 ie OM 35 
5 ss ) are r 8 9844 
South Carolina.............+++ 8 8 
St. L. Ark. & Tex 1% «1% 
We BED Tivccccccecee sccee 25 yA 
Texas Pacific..........2. ese 20 2146 
Union Pacific... 5056 «(5154 
U.S. Express..... 72 72 
Utica & Black R 122 122 
Wie Bis Ba BE Pec ccccevccwcesoes Fi 12% (1244 
W.. St. L. & P. Mf... ..ccccceee 2,820 253g 21 2146 
Wells-Fargo Ex............+.+ 2 135 135 =—:135 
West. Un. Tel.......ccccccceee 113,356 77% 1156 71 
Wheeling & L. E..... ...++++- 1400 530 474 49% 


U. S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds was 
quiet, but prices were well sustained, not- 
withstanding the demand was light. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 





Bid, Asked. 
434s. 1891, Registered...... 3c aitbemadand 1 107 
Ce Sea 106% «(107 
4s, 107. Registered..............0ee000- 143g 12456 
Oe, FI CN ok oink dieCedactecs << 
Currency 6s, i8¥5......... connnandsupitn 4 
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Currency 66, 1896....... ......+++ .....122%% 123% 
Currency 8. 18P7  ......... c-eeeee-es 2 LL. 
Currency Ge, 1006...........cccccccccees 27% 
Currency 6s, 1899..... ieteatigsess putesea 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
shows a decrease in reserve of $599,025. 
The banks now hold $9,413,225 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$317,600, a decrease in specie of $257,300, 
a decrease in legal tenders of $986,700, 
a decrease in deposits of $2,579,900, and 
a decrease in circulation of $8,800. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 

Lezal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York....$11,210,000 $1,950,009 $1,030,000 $10,960,000 
Manoht’n Co... 9,619,000 1,716,000 632,000 9,765,000 


Merchants’... 6,656,400 1,660.000 856,600 1,385,200 
Mechanics.... 8,467,000 $32,000 1,076,000 7,094,000 


America...... 11,692,800 1,689,400 557,400 9,845,700 
Phenix........ 3,717,000 658,000 = 282,000 = 3,185,000 
City........-06. 8,925,400 5,379,500 = 898,000 12,580,100 


Tradesmen’s. 2.861.400 409.200 = 241,600 = 2.565.100 
Chemical..... 19,410,100 6,283,500 = 577,100 =. 20,413,100 
Merch’ts Ex.. 5,371:600 685,100 275.700 3,840,700 
Gallatin....... 5,373,800 527,500 584,600 4,263,500 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,962,200 312,500 129,500 ~—:1,886,600 
Mech. & Trad 2,019,000 103,00 = 226,000 ~—2, 190,000 
Greenwich... 1,166,400 117.000 141,100 1,135,300 
Leather Manf 3,320,900 478.000 = 284,200 = 2,665,800 
Seventh W’d. 1,380,400 526,800 77,400 =—-1,421,000 
State of N. Y.. 3.741.200 T1500 8=6222,700 = 3,129,600 
Am.Excha’ge. 16,165,000 1,910,000 1,982,000 14,840,000 


Commerce.... 17.110,500 2,976,400 1,039,800 12,160,709 
Broadway..... 5,517,700 988,300 317,300 4,958,500 
Mercantile.... 8,210,000 1,204,400 667,100 7,959,s090 
Pacitic......... 2,587,400 241,400 277,000 2,600,100 
Republic...... 8,497,100 1,875,100 508,200 8,452,700 
Chatham...... 4,661,600 817,900 405,700 4,847,100 
People’s....... 2,047,700 817,400 = 90,000 2,551,200 


N. America... ‘2,740,600 654.700 = 341,000 = 3,416,400 


Hanover....... 12,255,700 2,899,500 712,108 12,952.900 
Irving.......... 2,915,000 633.100 284,600 3,156,000 
Citizens’....... 2,700,000 580,200 217,200 3.035.800 
Nassau........ 2,710,700 214,000 508,100 5,209,900 


M’k’t & fult'n 4,155,900 970,200 = 187,800 = 4,013,900 
St. Nicholas... 2,018,000 314,700 74,900 ~—-:1,920,400 
Shoe & Leath. 3,028,000 576,000 249,000 3,149,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,520,900 £01,000 = 291,000 5,915,000 
Continental.... 4,409,700 599,500 = 725,600 4,983,200 
Oriental........ 1,955,200 184,000 70.0.0 2,080,000 
Imp. & Trad’s. 20,107,600 4,477,200 1,598,300 22,270,000 
PE cecccacsce 18,317,400 3,811,600 1,593,500 21,778,800 
North River... 1,895.200 10.100 = 211,506 2,178,500 
East River.... 1,413,100 291.500 8§=6115,300 1,570,100 
Fourth Nat’l.. 15,885,700 3,011,100 1,752,600 16,608,700 
Central Nat'l. 7,563,000 = 1,158,000 959,000 ~—8,037,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,390,000 "689,000 339,000 4,950,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 5,076,000 924,009 362,100 5,154,200 
First Nat’l.... 21.370,800 4,043,900 1,470,300 20,122,300 
Third Nat'l... 5,125,700 1,085,500 = 426.000 += 5,355,000 
N.Y. N’tLEx. 1,424,000 211,500 = 143,500 ~—1,255,900 
Bowery........ 2,194, 100 517,500 199,600 2,639,100 
N. ¥. County.. 2,150,400 631,690 114,100 2,802,400 
Ger-American 2,678,400 435,800 14,700 2,503,400 
Chase.......... 7,824,700 1,673,200 584,000 = 8,180,200 
Fifth Avenue. 3,528,500 841,000 119.200 3,588,900 
German Ex... 2,534,700 100.600 420.400 3,010,500 
Germania..... 2,598,100 113,500 = 304, 800 2,736,500 
U.S. Nat’l..... 4,208,009 1,195,000 23,900 4,552,200 
Lincoln Nat'l. 2,614,200 656,900 §=165,800 = 3,235,000 
Garfield Nat’l. 2.433.600 439,100 =185,900 = 2,782,200 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,476,100 419,700 =—-185,800 ~—:1,754,600 
Bk Metrop’lis. 3,676,200 868,800 250,000 = 4,511,500 
West Side..... 1,858,900 505,900 232,500 2,089.00 
Seaboard...... 2,174,300 378,890 209,100 = 2,930,50u 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,709,100 589,600 121,000 2,100.600 
Western Nat.. 8,633,200 1,290,200 1,081,500 7,675,100 

Total..... $338,377,890 $72,541,400 $30,641,100 $37,077,100 

Dec. Dec, Dec. Dec. 

Comparison, $347,400 $257,300 $985,700 $2,574,900 
Clearings for the week ending Mch 24, 1888. $582,273,280 17 

do, do. do. Mch 17, 1388, 392,852,249 01 
Balances for the week ending Mch 24, 1888. 24,872,094 11 

do. do. do. Mch 17, 1885. 28,488,342 88 








BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 



































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America.. — Ws adison Square. 100105 
American Ex.. = 13t 140 eee 167-170 
a, a — |M ercantile, “a “145 — 
3utch’s SDrov" 8s. ie - erchants’ Ex...116 119 
roadway.... — |Market........... 170 —- 
CHASE......ccce00e — |Mech’s + a '8..152 ~- 
Commerc “iat 169 1M politan .... 10 
Corn Exchange. 19% 200 [3 5 
Chemical .. 3500 33800 
Central Nat’i....125 








13 

















Continental. . 
Chatham... 223 = 
> 150 
136 
- - 185 
—  Republic........ Ce 
— |Shoe x Leather.140 — 
— |Second Nat’! oH 
— |Seventh Wa 
— |State of N’ tel ‘KL? 
— |St. Nicholas. . 
345 ©|Tradesmen’s 
155 6 |Third Nati = 
200 EE icine manent 54g 
165 'Unit’dStatesNat. 130 225 





| West Side Bank.20  — 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and firm. On Wednesday the posted 
rates for Sterling were advanced } cent 
on the pound, but on Friday the rates 
were again advanced to $4.86 for 60-day 
bills, and $4.88 for demand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.854@ 
$4.85¢ for 60-day bills, $4.873@$4.88 
for demand, $4.88}@$4.88} for cable 
transfers, and $4.844@$4.84% for commer- 
cial bills» Continental was fairly steady. 
Francs were quoted at 5.20@5,19¢° for 


long, and 5.184@5.17}for short; Reich 
marks at 95$@954 and 953@96, and Guilders 
at 40g and 404. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

It is reported that gold has been dis- 
covered in the Nepissing district, town- 
ship of Cartier, Canada. The ore assays 
about eight hundred dollars per ton. 
The mine is located within one mile of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

The arrest of Mr. Francis E. Trow- 
bridge last week was the cause of much 
surprise among those who are acquainted 
with him and occasioned many expres- 
sions of disgust on the part of his friends 
as to he cause and manner of the pro- 
ceeding, as Mr. Trowbridge is a prominent 
member of the Stock Exchange, a Di- 
rector in two or three banks, and a close 
friend of George Gould and Russell Sage. 
He is a large operator on the Exchange 
in investment securities, but does very 
little as a speculator. He is believed to 
have executed many large orders for the 
Goulds, for Chris. Meyers and others. He 
is a trustee of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
and also its musical director. He resides 
at the Windsor Hotel, is about 38 years 
old, and is very popular on the Street. 
It appears that the warrant was sworn 
out by Abraham Kling, and charged 
that Mr. Kling gave Mr. Trowbridge 
an order to sell 600 shares of Richmond 
Terminal, and 200 shares of New Jersey 
Central stock; that Mr. Trowbridge exe- 
cuted the order, and withheld the proceeds 
of the sale; that the complainant believed 
Mr. Trowbridge was about to abscond, 
and that the complainant had informa- 
tion that Mr. Trowbridge had in a similar 
manner appropriated money belonging to 
other people. The charge is considered 
preposterous, as Mr. Trowbridge’s stand- 
ing is A—1. 

The purchasers’ and bondholders’ com- 
mittees of the Wabash reorganization, 
give notice to the bondholders of the 
‘road, through an advertisement in this 
week’s paper that the majority of every 
mortgage, more than 70 per cent. of the 
total amount,has been secured for the re- 
organization undertaken by the above- 
named commitees. 

Pamphlets giving detailed particulars 
can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co., 54 Wall St., City. 

The state treasurer of Kentucky has 
absconded, and gone to Canada, being a 
defaulter to the amount of some two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This is another 
illustration of the urgent necessity for a 
new extradition treaty with Great Britain 
that will enable the Government of the 
United States to catch such rascals and 
bring them back to this country for pun- 
ishment. 

Stocks, breadstuffs, cotton, oil, sugar, 
pork, lard, and many other leading arti- 
cles were all weak in price during the 
whole of last week. 

The “ blizzard” damaged the country to 
a far greater extent, probably, than any 
similar event in fifty years. Merchants, 
manufacturers and business men gener- 
ally both at the East, North and West 
have been the special sufferers. 

The return of Jay Gould from Europe 
to New York and to Wall Street is the 
chief event of the week. Every act and 
movement of the “ little wizard” is noticed 
and of course commented on. A single 
cough, a sneeze, or even a smile—he 
never yawns—has of course a direct influ- 
ence on stocks and the money market 
generally. 

The surplus in the United States Treas- 
ury isslowly but steadily increasing—the 
total increase having been about $400,000 
during the week. President Cleveland 
evidently has not much influence in Con- 
gress or he wuld try to reverse the move- 
ment and disgorge the idle millions now 
hoarded. The Democratic Party is now 
making a sore record—in president mak- 
ing. 

Money is abundant on call at 2 to 3 per 
cent., and millions remain idle at those 
figures; men are idle by millions also, 
ready to go to work with their capital, 
their brains and their hands as soon as 
Congress has the sense to do anything. 
The idleness of Congress is now the 
chief obstacle to business prosperity. 





We see that some of the towns in the 


State of Connecticut have ‘ borrowed” 
the ‘‘ trust funds” in their hands to pay 
their own debts. This money came ori- 
ginally to the state some fifty years ago, 
as a ‘‘ special deposit” from the United 
States Government. All the other states 
were similarly favored and each state was 
permitted to use the money as it saw fit. 
Connecticut, by a special act of the Leg- 
islature, decided to divide the money 
equitably among all the towns, stipu- 
lating that it should be loaned and 
the whole interest thereon be used 
for educational purposes. Now, it isa 
fact that some of the towns referred to 
have called in these loans and used the 
money, principal and interest, for town 
purposes. This has been done in viola- 
tion of both law and honor. Ifa private 
individual should thus use—or misuse— 
trust funds, he would, if found out, go to 
prison or to Canada. We think, in view 
of all the facts, the Legislature of Con- 
necticut should take some action in re- 
gard to the matter. 

The cashier of a Willimantic Savings 
Bank, Connecticut, has, it is stated, 
wrongfully loaned or used some $200,000 
of its deposits. The‘‘ borrowers” of this 
large amount of money are believed to be 
irresponsible, or at least unable to repay 
the same. It is also stated that a very 
large proportion, if not the entire amount 
of money named, was loaned in violation 
of the known wishes of the ‘‘directors”(?) 
of that institution, and that all the facts 
in the case were discovered some months 
ago. Now we would like to know if these 
directors attended to their duty, had 
weekly or monthly meetings, at which 
all loans with the securities offered 
were authorized and approved by them. In 
other words,we would like to know if these 
directors passed upon each of the loans 
made before the money was drawn from 
the bank. If they did not they are 
unworthy of their place and should 
be compelled to resign. It is safe to 
say that had they faithfully discharged 
their duty, the savings bank would 
not have been in the position it is 
to-day. The depositors have a duty to 
perform in this matter and they should 
not hesitate to take immediate action—on 
their own account and on account of their 
duty to the public. A practical remark. 
If the towns in Connecticut are permit- 
ted to misappropriate their trust funds,as 
stated in the preceding note, why not 
allow all bank cashiers to do the same— 
and go to Canada. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain aad a testend, oe he continemn, Austra- 


Issie Commercial and ravelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWS, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


UY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 














DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing iu value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


. Bed River Valley Farms. Both princi- 
t.1tvverest guaranteed, 
Over 1,000,900 loaned. Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Write for Forms, initormation and 
Reterences, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


GOLD 
7% first MORTGAGE LOANS 3% 


GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the state fe Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers 01 


Opi’ De tory of the County: 
SAPIT $250,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, Preston? Ness City. Kan, 
omiede! and financially the strongest banking institu- 

tion in Central Kansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 

of onshort-time loans with gbountessour- 

Yo ity guaranteed by the 








For handsome, illustrated Hand- book “and full in- 
—_— apply t¢ Eastern Office, 40Water St., Bos- 
ton, 3 A. E. ALVORD, Manager, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 


39 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPIPALL...  .occseveccccccssee - $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. Ist, 1888.. 526,888 84 


$1,026,888 84 
Interest on daily balances at current rates, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED RETURNABLE AT 
FIX«D dates, or subject to check. (Checks on this 
comqner will be paid through the New York Clear- 
ing- House.) 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Guardian, Trustee, Registrar for Companies or Mu- 
nicipalities, or as Trustee for Railroad or other Cor 
poration mortgages. 

WILLIAM H. MALE, President, 
JOHN L. RIKER, tst Vice-Pres. 
THOs. HITCHCOCK, 2d Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. SUYDAM, Secretary 
JAMES D. FOWLEK, Asst.-Secretary. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS as Bey TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 

RDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS saute AND TRANSFER AGENT 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads. 


ROWLAND N. HASARD, President. 

GEORGE s. wit Vice-Presiden 
MES 8. THU RSTON, ‘hoc'y end Treas. 

DIRECTORS. 


JOHN iL PACA ULAY, GRAN VILLRE. os eed 











JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHN D. E 

EDW E.BROWNING, JOHH 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALE LACK 
GEORGE 8. HART, LIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, M. NDERSON, 
PETER WYCKOFF, AME> HURSTON 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS 
JULES ALDIGE. CHARLES SPA ARSONS, 


WALLACE C. ANDREW 


6 THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO,; 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
L ALL GUARANTEED. 


Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68, 
e Send for full information and references. 


FIVE YEAR fe] 
FIRST b 
S000 ie ° 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
_ 8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 








We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


5622 Wyandotte Street, 





SIGHT, 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 








22 (406) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 29, 1888. 








COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, #100,000. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
in Ransas and Missouri, held in trust by the Hoston 
Safe Deposit and Trust C ompany, Bosto 
for the prompt payment of the principal and tnterest 
of the bonds. These bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages ylelding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 

ayable cetera 

OFFICES: 


No. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Bonen. 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


7 ‘PRK OT. av ARANTEED MORTG AGES, _SEMI- 
AL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANK,N. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway. 

Capital, $250,000. Total Liability, $500,000. 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. For full infor- 
mation and our monthly bulletins, call Spon, or ad- 

dress THE GUARANTY (NVESTMENT CO.,, 

191 Broadway, ‘New York. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 

ms collected. We have a very large list of property 
n St. Paul and its environs. References: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correepondence 
solicited. 









equi table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 





$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DE BE NTI RES and GUARAN. 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 
improved FAKMS ONLY. We loan ne meney on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities, Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES 








NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; ‘PHLA cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

SAFE INVESTMENTS | 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 


VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J, H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, | 


Gs and 7~ 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
_18 Wall Street, N.Y. 





THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co 
Ca ital Stools bald up Bsr no$0:208 


and mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interes 
payable at National Bank of the Republic 
-Y. Under same supervision as Savin 
ieaie, Chartered 1872. Amount of a 
ing oodligations Limited by ae 
Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building: Sorte 
Wall St.; $ Philadelphia, 512 Walnut 8 


82 INVESTMENT 


Mortgage Bonds. 


Have loaned $1,500,000, without loss, 


EDW. C. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK. 
Write for our Investors’ Guide. 

Please send for Circular. 


of 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 
Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6 _ Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture ~™ fo 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by #4 
capital of the issuing Company. 


THE EASTERN BANKING COMPANY. 


ilk Street, nee 
Francis A. Osborn, Pres. Edw. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and G_arantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and Mortgagees by a Permanent 
Guarantee Funa REQUIRED BY LAW. 
DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Kgppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
er; Chas. Unangst, Counsel. 

J. A. Be yer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
Schwarzwaelder, A. J. . Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob’ F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St, (Mutual Life Build- 
_ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 87% 


The Wane Investment Co,, of Kansas City, Mo, 


NCORPORATED 1883, 
WILLA ARD E. WINNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capital, 8300,v00, agurplus and 
Undivided Profits $851, 
not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, Ro 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per ce mi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will Sear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BosTON that 25 per cout. of its face value 
is covered by a deposit with the 
&% GUA SNTEED. STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 


104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 1024 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, ass. Hospital Life Co, B'ld’g, 60, State Bt, Boston, 


Aso @y Pen CENT 





T Mert ‘thew, Treas, 











"THEO, S. CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kausas City, Mo, 
Mone y loaned at 6 to § per cent. interest, semt-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
NII 0 oon pascnbedesuen<enbeseee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (Gy sciuistion 

PROPERTY RENTED 1:4 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES 8 assessments looked after and 

LOANS oa irst Mortage for aterm of years 


Ss) and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
WE invest money in Real Estate and give contracts 











whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell’ when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 





principal, 8 per cent. interest 


, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our ser 


rvices, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the protit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our cilents a handsome profit. 

Send for [Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a 2 a 


jo 
fy iY. GOVERN WENT 


BONDS Interest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. A's 
ears’ experience, and Never Lost a Dol 
ir any customer. Best of reference given as to abillt 
integrity, and financial standing. It you have snomer 
to loan, write us for circular and particulars. Address, 
rs & Loan Ag’ts 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., «#ivisi' Kats. 


By <plesion we refer to Rey. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilere, Kansas, ‘Sas rly C halrman 
SP genre Committee dissionary pears, and Rey. J 

W Goodl in, ex-Secretary, York, P 


PER CENT, FIRST, MORTGAGES 


pegotia, ted on propert 2 to 4 times the 
loan. The best secu ty in pv. rica. Invest- 
ments made jointly and arger interests obtain- 
ed. Send tor oor 3 oint ee Plan 
& Byster, ITH & JACK 
References > ! Paine «& ardner, "Tevediinans Agents, 
bere Am, Ex. Bank. Duluth, Mina. 








rannum first mort gages on productive 
eal Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wesh. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa ! Mortgas es, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages depo: sited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co. ey» Of New York. Abundant 
references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
at Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 

ress, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, Ia,; 

Or, R. E. Porpenter, 3 Park Row, N 

dward Forsythe. 703 708 Welnur Street. Phila. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 


i aacaall 500.000 
sanded ie a aE 0, 
LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
BVA AN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 








Transacts a General Banking Business. 
T. B, SWEET, Pres, Geo, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made its carefully me by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Compan 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His repo 
with all the pupers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trusteesand individ- 
uals. oston office, 46 C ongress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 116 Walnut Street, 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 





6x and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W. 8S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 








KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


Davotes tts entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’teSec’y. 


Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


No. 1 Broadway. 





Wabash Reorganization. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


A majority of EVERY mortgage ‘and more than 
70 per cent. of the total amount) having beensecured 
for the Reorganization instituted by the undersigned 
Committees, the success thereof is assured. 

Interest due May Ist on the certificates of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company wil! be paid on that date on pres- 
entation. 

On account of the heavy expenses of the Comnit- 
tees, caused by delay of bondholders, the penalty re- 
quired on bonds deposited after May Ist will be in- 
creased to four per cent. (4 per cent). 

Measures to complete the Reorganization at the 
earliest possible date have been instituted, and will 
be pushed to an early completion. 

Pamphlets giving details may be obtained from the 
Central Trust Co.,54 Wall Street, New York. 


JAMES F, JOY, 
THOMAS H, HUBBARD, 
EDGAR T. WELLES, 

0, D,. ASHLEY, 

Purchasing Committee. 
CYRUs J. LAWRENCE, 
HENRY K, McHARG, 
THOMAS B, ATKINS, 
JOHN T, TERRY, 
FRED’K N. LAWRENCE, 

Bondholders Committee. 

NEW YORK, March 19th, 1888, 


7% INTEREST 
THE U. 8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers a limited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold)and gives a stock BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... 46,000,000 
I NN  censusabctecdnesckivegend 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges 690,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York, 











DI v IDENDS. 


THE Murnevetseay NATIONAL BANK, } 
¥F NEW YORK, IN LIQU ED ATsON, 
February 25th, 

MEVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF Tis BANK 

have this day declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent. out of the capital stock, payable at its omee. 
No.2 Wall Street, on and after March 2ist, 1858, 
stockholders of record March 18th, upon Rog 
tion of eee stock that the pay ment may be 
stamped ther 
Transfer- books will close March 18th and re-open 


March 27th. 
G.J McGOURKEY, Cashier. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
NEW YORK, March Mth, 1888. ’ 
|) ingame NO. 78. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quar- 
terly Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 


3ist inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on 
and after the 16th day of April next, to shareholders 
of record on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst. and reopened on the 


2d day of April next. 
R. i. ROC HESTER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAU mus & ST. PAUL ) 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

N° ICE IS HEREBY GIV EN THAT DIVIDENDS 
pt have been dec ared out of the net earnings for 
the year 1887 of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
share on the preferred stock, and of Two Doliars and 
Fifty Cents per share on the common stock of this 
company, payable on the 28d day of April next at the 
office of the company, 42 Wall Street, New York. 

The transfer books ‘will be closed on the 27th day of 
March, ats P.M.,and reopened on the 25th day of April 
next. FRANK S. BON 

Vice-President. 








Enaewe Rh, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


LITHOGRAPHER. 
Sappiics Business Firms, Corporations, 
&c., with every variety of werkin above 


lines. ¢ Complete outiits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


William Street 


(Hanover Square), N.Y, 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


Now that the effects of the late storm 
are over and the embargo that was laid 
upon business thereby has been raised, a 
noticeable improvement in the activity of 
the dry-goods market is experienced. 
The accumulation of orders by delayed 
mails and telegrams as well as the sus- 
pension of business that was occasioned, 
has stimulated the distributive move- 
ment and quickened the demand for a 
number of staple fabrics, which rolls up 
an agreeable amount of new business for 
the week under review. The large influx 
of buyers has added to the lively appear- 
ance and enhanced the prospects of the 
near future as regards a profitable busi- 
ness upon the market. The evidences of 
caution, however, are strongly indicated 
in the dealings, as there is no incli- 
nation to enter upon any operations that 
involve the future; but the tendencies 
are to provide only for the imme- 
diate necessities of the consumer until 
some of the unsettling influences that 
now agitate the market are adjusted. 
What is Congress going to do with the 
tariff seems to be the absorbing ques- 
tion, and the uncertainty as to the result 
is having a marked effect in restricting 
the business of the market. The prospect 
of a material reduction in duty on some 
goods and the likelihood of others being 
placed on the free list causes many to 
hold back their orders and confine them- 
selves to the safe limits of hand-to-mouth 
trading until some definite action is taken. 
Throughout the week there has beena 
gradual improvement in the business of 
the market and the transactions have as- 
sumed fair proportions. Reports from 
the South and West are satisfactory, tho 
in the Northwest some unfavorable 
weather conditions have tended to curtail 
the volume of business. The jobbing 
trade was good, and a liberal] distribution 
ot prints and domestics was made by the 
leading houses. Department goods, such 
as printed sateens, lawns, batistes, per- 
cales, ginghams, seersuckers, chambrays, 
white goods, etc., were in good demand 
by retailers, despite the recurrence of un- 
seasonably cold weather, which tends to 
retard the demand for consumption. 
Prices of staple and patterned cotton 
goods are generally steady and without 
quotable change. Financial matters are 
in good shape, and are generally consid- 
ered sound, Collections are prompt and 
no embarassment is experienced by mer- 
chants in meeting their monetary obli- 
gations. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The demand for cotton goods was steady 
in character, and deliveries on account 
of back orders were large. The jobbing 
trade rolled up a fair amount of business 
in plain colored cottons. The most desir- 
able brown, bleached and colored cottons 
continue well sold up and prices are con- 
sequently steady. Cotton flannels are 
very largely sold in advance of produc- 
tion, some makes being under the control 
of orders for months to come, White 
goods are moving steadily from the hands 
of both agents and jobbers, and quilts, 
table damasks and scrims are jobbing 
well, Agents report a fair demand for 
dress and staple ginghams, cords zephyrs, 
seersuckers, chambrays, napped tennis 
suitings, etc., and all sorts of desirable 
wash goods are jobbing with considerable 
freedom. Prices remain firm all along 
the line, and stocks are in excellent 
shape. Dress goods were in moderate 
request by package buyers onthe spot, 
and pretty good repeat orders for certain 
makes were received by the leading com- 
mission houses. Jobbers are doing a very 
fair business in staple and fancy all-wool 
and worsted fabrics, and yarn-dyed cot- 
ton dress goods are jobbing in fair quan- 
tities. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The department for woolens has been 
fairly active throughout the week. Some 
good orders were placed for plain and 
fancy worsteds, all-wool and union cas- 
simeres, cheviots and indigo-blue flan- 
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nels, but small purchases are the rule, 
and the aggregate business is only fair. 
Overvoatings and some lines of coatings 
and suitings are moving in delivery on 
former orders. Satinets remain quiet as 
far as new business is concerned. Ken- 
tucky jeans and doeskins, as previously 
noted, are in firm position, and agents 
seem indifferent about taking orders on 
the present basis of prices. Cloakings 
meet with somewhat irregular, but still 
very fair aggregate sale. Dress fabrics 
were quiet, with little doing at first hands 
apart from the closing out of current 
season styles from stock. The jobbing 
trade in cotton hosiery and light under- 
wear continues fairly active, but the de- 
mand at first hands is sluggish and some- 
what disappointing to holders. Wool 
hosiery, heavy shirts and drawers and 
Cardigan jackets are meeting with more 
attention, and pretty good orders for 
these goods are being booked. Jerseys 
are in irregular demand, but popular 
makes are doing fairly well, and prices 
remain steady on desirable goods. 
FOREIGN GOODS, 

The dealings in foreign goods were only 
fair, tho prices were well sustained on 
most of the staple goods. For fall styles 
only moderate orders are being placed. 
Black moire and faille and fancy pongee 
silks are still in fair demand; but other 
silks are quiet, as are also ribbons, velvets 
and plushes from stock. Fair orders are 
being placed for plain velvets and plushes 
for later delivery. In linens there is 
about the average trade for the season, 
and the market remains in fair position. 
White goods, laces and embroideries are 
still backward. Hose and half-hose are 
selling in moderate quantities to a fair 
extent, but fabric gloves remain very 
quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: : 

For the week. 1888 1887, 


Entered atthe port... $2,093,628 $2,212,509 

Thrown on market.... 1,890,072 2,541,425 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 37,660,854 35.271, 178 

Thrown on market.... 87,489,949 55,611,440 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE particular attention of the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT is called to the fact that our subscrip- 
tion business is conducted upon a different plan from 
that of ne_rly all of the religious weekly newspapers. 
Our business is done upon a cashsystem. We do not 
send THE INDEPENDENT to any person until payment 
is made in advance, and the puper is stopped at the ca- 
pivation of the time paid for. Sometimes it happens 
that it is not convenient for a subscriber to send us 
the money to renew his subscription promptly, in 
which case, if he makes a request by postal card that 
the paper be continued until it is convenient for him 
to pay, we always take great pleasure indoingso. We 
believe this cash plan of doing business is very much 
more satisfactory to our subscribers—as we kaow it is 
to ourseives—than the old planof continuing the paper 
until adistinct and sometimes emphatic order is re- 
ceived to stop it. Our subscribers will, therefore, 
consult their own interests as well as ours, if they 
will kindly renew their subscriptions two or three 
weeks before their expiration as indicated by the 
yellow addressed label on the last page of the paper. 


IT COST TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
to gild the dome of the Boston State House. But it 
will cost very much less than that to restore a dys- 
peptic stomach to health ~ 4 means of Perfected Oxy- 
gen. You want to know what this safe and natural 
remedy hasdone. Write for free and full informa- 
tion to Walter C. Browning, M.D., 1235 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(Adr ) 








> 

MESSRS. WILEY & CO., of Cayuga, N. Y., are gener- 
al nurserymen, raising upon their own grounds a very 
large variety of all kinds of shade, fruit and orna- 
mental trees. They are highly spoken of by other 
furserymen, and individuals throughout the country, 
as growing very satisfactory trees,and as being 
reputable house for fair and upright dealing. 

; sais the bee nem 


DRY GOODS, 


MESSRS. FREDERICK LOESER & Co., of Fulton St., 

rookiyn, are just completing the very large addition 
totheir store, which more than doubles its former 
capacity, and makes it, we believe, the largest dry- 
soods Store in New York or Brooklyn. Messrs, F'red- 
erick Loeser & Co. have been for many years large 
importers of their own goods, one of the firm resid- 
ing abroad the greater part of the year. They carry 
ys of the largest and finest stocks of goods to be 
ound in any city of the United States. While they 
are content with very small profits, the governing 
principle in their transactions is, that all goods shail 

of the quality stated. 
one's principle having been pursued for years has 
: tained for them a wide reputation not only in this 
immediate vicinity, but throughout the entire coun- 
the Many ladies coming to New York especially to do 
t eir shopping with Messrs. Frederick Loeser & Co. 
son ken to aay New York house. The house 
‘ = ee Sive s * i 4 re 
in Brooklyn, xclusive sale of the Jouvin Kid gloves 
neon Frederick Loeser & Co,, will be happy to 
: eive correspondence from ladies in any partof the 


ated States desiring anything in their line of busi- 
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- BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page Si. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
n> T: BARNU Fair land, 
ARNUM 


8 e 
Greatest Show on Earth and the Great 
ondon Circus, 

2 Menageries, Elevated Stage, 4 Circus Rings, Mu- 
seums, Artificial Lake, Aquarium, H ippodrome. 
Mouster World’s Fair, Performing Ani- 
mals. 15 Celossal Shows in One, 
Ever thing Pure, Instructive and Amusing, 
TALKING SEALS, DANCING ELEPHANTS, 

; TRAINED BEARS. 
Performing Horses, Ponies, Zebras, Cattle, Goats, 
Pigs, Monkeys, Donkeys, Pigeons, Giraffes, Os- 
triches, ete. 

2 Museums of Antiquities and Living Wonders. 

2 Droves of Desert Camels. 

3 Herds of Trained Elephants. 

A Noab’s Ark full of strange trained beasts and a 
world of wonderful features and new attractions. 

To delight every visitor in Christendom. 

Indorsed by the clergy and sustained by the people. 

Every Afternoon at 2 and Evening at $ o'clock. 
Doors opea an hour earlier for an inspection of the 
museums and other departments. 

Admission 50 cents; Children under 9 years 25 cents. 








Cottle # C 


DRESS FABRICS. 


NOVELTIES. 
Stitings---Silk Stripes and Checks, 


Gashmere d’Ecosse and Orepe Oloths 


for Street and'Ho:se Wear. 


PRINTED LAINES, 
Plait, Stripe and Check Mohairs, 


PLAIN AND PRINTED BENGALINES. 
Proadeoay Ks oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 





L, 0, HOPKINS. JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


President; Vice-Pres’t and Treas, 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


827-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial attention to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camel-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
ventilated bedroom. But to secure this with immu- 
nity from the evil effects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger’s system fully provides 
forthis. Says the London Times: “ The possibility 
of thus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advartages of the 
System.” 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), ina word, everywhere where cotton and 
inen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these cashmere 
and woolen shects are never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impcssiblte 
toobtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. Theyare partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Orders promptly filled, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLU 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him forit 

D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 








FORT PAYNE, ALABAMA, County Seat 
of De Katb County,—A new manufacturing town 
50 miles southwest of Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 
A.G.S. R. R., 9580 feet above Sea Level. Good fruit 
and farming section. jasge Coal and Iron De- 
posits now belies. Deve oped. Pure water, cool 
Summers and mild Winters. Parties seeking loca- 
tions in the South will find this the best of all. Large 
inducements to new industries. Correspondence so- 
licited. Fort Payne Landand Improvement Co. 


RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA 
“thang” NORTH'S; Fea. 


Sold by druggists, By mail $1 per bottle. 








CHAS. H. NORTH & O0O., Boston, Mass, 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


52 WEST 22D STREET, 


NEAR SIXTH AVENUE. 


We have been taking advantage of the stormy 
weather for the past two weeks by making alterations 
whereby we have secured 


MORE ROOM, 


and ow{ng to increase of business we have been com- 
pelled to get 


MORE HELP. 


WE OFFER MORE 


REAL BARCAINS 


than can be found elsewhere in New York. Nohouse, 

no matter how large, can compete with us in our par- 

ticular line of business. 

First—We buy everything for spot cesh, thus avail- 

ing ourselves of all the discounts, of which our cus- 

tomers get the benefit. 

Second—We have cheap rent, our expenses are 

small, and for this reason we sell everything in 
‘HINA, BRONZE, BRIC-A-BRAC, JAPANESE 

AND CHINESE GOODS at 


ONE-HALF 


the price asked by any other house. 
We quote only a few of the many bargains we 


shall offer: 
SCREENS. 

A richly gold-embroidered, 4-fold brass-bound in- 
laid-panel Jap. Screen, we shall sell for $9.98; this 
screen is sold elsewhere at $18.50. 

For $6.98 we will sell a 5-foot-7-inch 4-fould silk-em- 
broidered Screen; this would be cheap at $14. 

A large stock of other Screens at proportionately 


low prices. 
CARLSBAD. 

We have secured bout 0) beautiful richly deco- 
rated Carlsbad Vases; these goods cost the importer 
#14; we shall sell them at $7.75. 

ONLY A FEW LEFT. 
FANCY CUPS AND SAUCERS. 

We managed to get 1,000 pairs imported samples of 
fine Cups and Saucers; we shall let them go at 25, 50), 
and 75 cents. 

Actually worth three times what we ask for them. 

LAMPS. 

We mount all our own Lamps, thus saving the 
wholesale dealer's profit, of which we give @ur cus- 
tomers the benefit. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


52 West 22d Street, Near Gth Aveuue. 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY. 














IDRY GOODS) 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail-} 
lorder business throughout the} 
UNITED STATES, sending 
| samples of goods, information |; 
labout fabrics and quoting} 
| prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most}, 
remote parts of the ———s to} 
| buy dry goods at the lowest Bos-} 
| ton prices, with the addition of} 
| postal charges. We solicit cor- 
| respondence and will send in- 
| structions how to shop through} 
| the mailsto any one mentioning 
|this advertisement in “The In- 
dependent.” Address 


| SHEPARD,NORWELL & CO.,} 
Boston, Mass. 


a Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
































LFor the week ending Saturday, March 24th, 1888.] 











COFFEE. 
BN .  ocncscsan erendetiangseesmbenneed 30 @31 
Java 27 @30 
2 @25 
24 @25 
16 @24 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............-.. 16 @75 
Japan, - 7 Les - eanegeelan 15 @5 
Young Hyson, ee oer ee eee 14 @75 
yson, mad OD” cnsbbune akan 14 @50 
English Breakfast, ae SEE SER 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes 
rushed 
Powdered... 
Granulated, Standard 
Standard A 
Extra C White 
Extra C Yellow 
Brown 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop........ 52 @5A 
- Prime toChoice...... eee @ 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....40 @44 
ap Mizell AvTOVO...... 202. ssees - @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Foner, No, 1, # bbl. (200 Ibs).... $28 00 
rs y ie wepvavees _-- 
Codfish, boneless, 60 . boxes, @ tb... 6 
a n rolls, 35 th boxes, # ™......... — 536 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D............. 13 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box.......... 20 
PROVISIONS. 
R 
‘ne Be Nita Tale Satie m ine $1450 @$1475 
le ca vuéeusk sites 1275 @ 18 00 
Clear Baock...........- wens eo - 1600 @ 18 0 
PG cach edet basins deen 50 @ 16 00 
BEEF: 
I Bos. os one cknenese 7 00 @ 9 00 
Packet, per bbl.............. . 880 9 50 
TS: 
Smoked Hams............... a 11% 
“  Shoulders........... _- 8 
Dressep HoGs....... shady Mleces ° ™%o 7 





BUTTER. 
Gilt E Fresh crm’y, tubs........ eee 
Prime Creamery, tubs......... 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... 
Western, 0 inary to good, tubs 
Bakers’. 


Saanee. 





ER ree 4 
Pineapple, me‘tium size. 4 in case..... 
Schweitzer, American, #@ M...... .... 


LARD. 


Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ D ..... .......eeee 934 
rad ovaries Ss. ecucedarcarebant ncaa nde 










noe seeckghth beveane” 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest azote Fal nlinnts ahieten ahaha eiebeaeee 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
eat, highest grade..............--++++ 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............ 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat........ 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 
Pastry White le ae 3 
Winter Wheet, Roller Process...... deuig bees 
Brilliant XXX Family..... > aiuie'e Seedihenee tens 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat... ... 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat..................+. 
Good Value, XX Familiy Winter Wheat..... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 
Superlative Graham Fiour, bbls......... ... 
Sepemare Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-1 
TRso<e c¢ccecence saspecensetsnahonees H 


MILL FEED. 


KR 
on 





Pe ee OU CLOT OH 
% SSRSRSSSSKSES G 


2 





We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
ef a ret $105 @$ —1 10 
ON Sree —-% @ —10 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs... ... ... —% @ -110 
Sha: BS 6 sented aitighankeweialh 10 @ —i1 16 
EE bcs <ucacssogees ‘eens —% @ 1 00 
DIES GS dds ccwhonsshw steed ~~ @ — 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
No. 2 Red, Winter............ — @—- 
SY SR ree 
c Ungraded -— @-—--—- 
‘0 
Ur Es cas shoaphpekains - @-— 
i 65 ss 0-05 rane hei —-— @—h8k 
Fancy Southern White -- @-- 
OATS: 
De ay EES sdajcse ecabdslaess —-— @-—% 
No. 2, White.......... . —@ @—Al 
se — er —-— @— 
BEANS: 
PDS 5s. .0ese asecedeunaneh - @ 50 
| ESE EAE Es" —-- @ 2% 
ee ee ae ee 220 @ 20 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, ® bush........ 1530 @ 155 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs...... ....8—- 8 @— 90 
Hay, No. 2, = © pee eee —-b @— 
/ ot SE a eae of) — 65' @ — 70 
NT a ey ay — 65 @— — 
Hay, Clover OF.  wicee ds - @ — 5b 
Hay, clovermix'ad™  .........00 —W @— 
Seraw, No. LFV “  .n.eccccces — 8 @— % 
a oe i “seanseveews -%5 @— % 
Straw, Oat O'~ eoeaee teed —- @— & 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“HGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid 
Western, fresh-laid........... 
Sains néc6aese ogadvesbebeescany eebaed 
BPE < + eorgednksdseedeaeVen 





DRESSED POULTRY. 





Turkeys. fair to choice................ 10 @i3 
Chickens, Phila........ ... .. ss. secee. 28: @B 
Chickens,and Fowls state and Western 9 @12% 
TIO: 2.. cloul pole cebacas oe ben — @18 
RR Gsccciass Nedouttcsséehecnen 18 @l4 
ORE, DUP Gs viva cc assy, 00s encceckatin -7 @ 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, State, Rose, per 180 lbs 275 @3 00 
= ** Hebron, per 180 1b 2 @ 2 62 
sad ** Peerless, * 225 @— — 
* ewech, per ee 0 @Q-—— 

Onions, Red, per bbl................ 00 @60 

“Yellow per bbl...... ..2 325 @4 i 

we  . are 50 @ 600 

Russia Turnips,per bbl.... ..... ... 90 @1 25 

Kale, per bbl............ sheets pana sit isd @20 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Applies, common varieties, per bb1 —— @—— 
* — Greenings, per bbl..... .. 250 @8 75 
* Baldwin, per bbl. ......... 250 @8 75 


Cranberries, Jersey, Yer crate...... 150 @8 00 
Florida Oranges, choice to fancy, 
WEP WR i560. oceccdavasrstvees sees 350 @5 DO 


oe errr 4 @ K+ 
Peanuts, Va. hand-picked, perlb.. 44 @ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
pe ks Re rene 
- quart 6 


- evaporated ........ 
eer > 
x unpee 


evaporated 
ERY 5... cakaes dex caeewedbacs . 938= 


nn 9.5 sinwns sadouecem gn icadaa 25 @80 
WE OE in Ma Skeee bodeoastesdesies — @10 


WOOL MARKET. 


O#10, PENN., and W. Va.: 
9 XX, and above, Washed Floece eaba 30@33 





le ee ee 36 
No. 2. 5 er 
New Yor«K State, Micu., W18., AND IND.: 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........... 
No. 1. a Mi‘ gSeenwenend 
No. 2. » as a Saree 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Bapertek. .......scccesccccese 35@40 
Mea ae WOOL. 
I um, washed...... ik oleae ae cud .. -36@38 
we re b fee? -27@20 


Canes AD, ——— STATES: 
nwas clothing ¢ 
combing { 14@27 








y Gold Band or Moss Rose 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold 
ilet Set, Watch, Brass 


Ro ‘0! Lamp, Castor, or 
Wipe MENT AWHRGEAR Fk op. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WwEL 
“Strong Slat” 


rian ys 
Engravers’ Tl Machineste 











East cor. FUL & Sts, N., ¥. 
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shonest and faithful. 
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Jusurance. 


VONTRACTS OF SURETY. 


A RECENT case of the Aitna Life against 
the American Surety Co. presents points 
worthy of attention. One Patrick, in 1883, 
became the Aitna’s agent for Missouri, 
giving the company the then usual indi- 
vidual bond, with three sureties. On 
April 1st, 1884, this bond was renewed for 
a year, and on June 15th of the same year 
Patrick applied to the Surety Company 
fora bond. The application for this bond 
in the usual form, certified, by the signa- 
ture of the Altna’s secretary, that the 
company had been employing Patrick for 
a year,who had performed his duties in an 
irreproachable manner; that his accounts 
had been found correct; that he was not 
then in default or in arrears; that the 
company believed the statements in his 
own declaration to be true and knew 
nothing in his habits or antecedents af- 
fecting his title to general confidence. 
The desired bond, for $3,500, was there- 
fore issued, dated June 15th, 1884, and it 
contained the usual stipulation that the 
Surety Company should be promptly no- 
tified of any act of commission or omis- 
sion which might involve a loss for which 
the company would be responsible. 

In December of the same year the 
plaintiff (the A°tna) discovered that Pat- 
rick was indebted to it about $4,000 for 
premiums collected and not paid over. 
It was shown in evidence that he began 
using (or at least retaining) plaintiff's 
funds in May, 1883 ; that his habit was to 
put off monthly settlements as long as 


possible, and then to send a St. Louis 
check, using the time consumed in tran- 
sit of the check from and to St. Louis to 
provide for meeting it, often by using 
fresh collections ; that he made incorrect 
reports ; that the deficit increased through 
1883, and altho partly made up by the 
proceeds of a note discounted in Decem- 
ber, 1883, it went on increasing again ; 
that on October ist, 1884, the plaintiff 
wrote Patrick that his ‘‘in-hand-list” was 
too large, more than a third of a full 
year’s receipts being past due, and asking 
an explanation ; that thereupon Patrick 
remitted $573, and was commended for 
doing so ; thatin December the plaintiff's 
superintendent of agencies went to St. 
Louis, and at once discovered the true 
state of affairs. Thereupon the plaintiff 
made a claim upon the Surety Company, 
but payment was refused, on the follow- 
ing grounds: that laintiff, at the date 
of execution of the bond, concealed and 
also misrepresented the condition of Pat- 
rick’s past services ; that it concealed his 
acts of omission, through August-No- 
vember, 1884, contrary to stipulation ; 
and that Patrick’s renewed individual 
bond was concurrent with that given by 
the company. Suit was brought, and the 
plaintiff has obtained, from Judge Ship- 
man, of the U.S. District Court in Hart- 
ford, a decision holding the Surety Com- 
pany liable for $2,823 and interest. 

The Court holds that Secretary English, 
when signing the application, was not 
aware that Patrick was otherwise than 
As to the defend- 
ant’s contention that English should or 
might have known the facts earlier and 
is therefore guilty of a grave negligence 
which releases the surety under its con- 
tract, the Court says the agency was only 
a small one, and altho the: fact of 
arrears was noted it was ascrihed by Eng- 
lish to carelessness and negligence instead 
of actual conversion of funds. On this 
point the language of the Court is : 

**Therefore, while a more thorough sys- 
tem of investigation would have disclosed 
to some one in the Home Office prior to 
June 15th, 1884, that Patmck’s accounts 
were behind-hand and that if not dishonest 
he was remiss, I cannot find that English 
ought to have known these facts or that he 
was guilty of laches in not showing them. 
A requirement which should compel an 
employer, who is merely stating his opinion, 
to use, for the benefit of a proposed surety, 
greatvigilance in regard to the accounts of 
an employé and greater vigilance than the 
successful employer uses himself in his own 
large business, and which has heretofore 
apparently proved to be adequate, is one 
which neither law nor good reason demands. 

lam 5 | no means certain that the 
plaintiff is to be charged with the duty of 
communicating during the life of the bond 
facts which it did not know but might have 
known by the exercise of due diligence.” 


The gist of the above is that Patrick 
was in fact a defaulter when the bond 
was issued, and had been so a year 
already; that he continued tobe such for 
six months longer, when the company 
did what it might have done long before— 
investigated, and found him out. There- 
fore, the Surety Company claims that it 
was deceived into guarantying the future 
integrity of a man who was already a 
defaulter, and that it is consequently not 
liable. The Court, on the other hand, 





says that the employer did not know the 
facts, and was not under obligation to 
find them out. 

This position, carried out, simply makes 
all statements of the employer worthless 
as a warranty, and all stipulations that 
he shall notify the bondsmen of ey 
which affects the risk not less so. In ef- 
fect, the employer’s declaration amounts 
only to saying *‘ the man is honest as far 
as we know; we have not yet found him 
the contrary, but we have not closely 
watched him to see.” Upon this, a surety 
company must take absolutely the entire 
ss and need look for no assistance, as 

> pe or future; it must find eut ‘for 
itee f whether the party has been correct 
up to date, and for the future must do its 
own watching and investigating. This 
is, of course, fair, if itis only understood. 
But it illustrates anew the current habit 
of courts in construing insurance con- 
tracts to mean certain things, notwith- 
standing the language means, or was evi- 
dently intended to mean, something else. 
Instead of allowing people to make their 
own contracts, the courts are more and 
more deciding that they meant, or ought 
to have meant, something else than what 
they say. Declarations and warranties, 
altho expressly made conditions to a 
contract, are getting brushed out when 
fulfillment of contract is demanded. This 
is all right, for the severity (or injustice) 
of it can operate only once. If contract- 
ing parties must stand by what others 
decree for them, they will learn to govern 
themselves accordingly. Insurance may 
become more and more “ liberal,” but its 
cost will become as much the less so, as 
we have repeatedly had occasion to point 
out. 


+> 
+o 


AGAINST COMETS. 


SECTION 1.—That any citizen or citizens of 
this commonwealth who shall insure or 
cause to be insured any property located in 
this state with any company, association, 
or partnership that has, or have not filed a 
statement with the commissioner of insur- 
ance and received such license to prosecute 
business as is required by the laws of Ken- 
tucky, and who has not or have not complied 
with all the provisions thereof, such citizen 
or citizens shall retain twenty-five per cent. 
of any deposit made or agreed to be made 
with, or any premium agreed to be paid to 
such company, association or partnership, 
and shall pay the same into the state treas 
ury of the commonwealth of Kentucky 
within thirty days after such insurance 
shall be effected. 

Sec. 2.—That any citizen or citizens who 
shall fail or neglect, for the space of thirty 
days after the issue of such insurance to 
pay as is required by the foregoing section 
shall, on conviction before any court of 
competent jurisdiction, pay, in addition to 
the twenty-five percentum tax aforesaid, a 
penalty of $250 for each offense, and such 
penalty may be sued for and recovered in 
the name of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, and when sued for and collected, 
shall be paid into the state treasury, less 
fifty percentum to be paid to the attorney 
general or the commonwealth’s attorney 
for services. 

Sec. 3.—The commissioner of insurance 
shall arrange and provide to any citizen or 
citizens, on their application, blanks on 
which such returns as hereinbefore provided 
shall be made under oath. 

Sec. 4.—This act to take effect from and 
after date of its passage. 





This curiosity we give in full, lest to 
state the nonsense of it (to state its sense 
would be tuo difficult) in our own language 


should do it an injustice. It isa bill 
* introduced,” and will doubtless get no 
further, altho pieces of absurdity no 
more gross have been enacted, and not 
alone in Kentucky. The object is to dis- 
courage underground insurance by captur- 
ing one-fourth of the premiums for the 
state treasury. An excellent object, per- 
haps, yet if this slice could be captured as 
proposed the immediate effect would be 
to give the field of underground insurers 
to the always plenty of companies that do 
not expect to pay losses and can, there- 
fore, afford to be serene under any con- 
ditions which leave them any premiums 
at all. To stimulate the state’s prosecut- 
ing officers, Kentucky is to *‘ go halves” 
with them, and this strikes us asa _ piece 
of bold originality, for altho it has 
been common to invigorate informers by 
such methods we do not recall any in- 
stance of a commonwealth openly offer- 
ing to divide with its own sworn prosecut- 
ing officers. However, the world moves, 
notwithstanding it sometimes moves a 
little too fast for intelligence to keep up. 
By the way, the confidential friend who 
tells of his law-breaking neighbor in this 
matter is not provided for; but perhaps 
the zealous prosecuting officer would 
take care of him out of his own ** half.” 
Bulls against comets have not been 
valued in this century. It is always well 
to catch a hare before cooking it, and to 
find out a law-breaker before punishin 
him, The man who buys undergroun 





insurance with such a statute before him, 
would have his choice of three courses: 
to deal with parties who would keep the 
seventy-five cents after they got it, fire or 
no fire, and so would consent to take that; 
to deal with such parties, and then put 
the yyy nn ad cents in his own pocket; 
or to deal with apparently solvent con- 
cerns, and pay their full 100 cents. If 
he kept quiet about it, how would the 
state find him out? The mails are invio- 
late. In case of fire, he must apply to 
the underground companies on their own 
premises, and they will deal with him as 
they please. They can inquire whether 
he complied with the law, and can hint 
to him the probability of getting into 
trouble at home if he exposes the trans- 
action by bringing suit. Undoubtedly, 
such a law, whether obeyed or not, would 
tend to discourage underground business, 
if people would only think far enough; 
but the multitude don’t look behind the 
offer of immediate cheapness. 

It does seem queer that in this country, 
settled prin yee by a revolt against the 
divine right and unchecked power of 
kings, there has grown up such an ab- 
surd faith in statute when enacted by 
**the people.” Nevertheless, we shall 
some time realize the line at which ‘ be 
it enacted” becomes ridiculous impotency. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pulicy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 











BOTTI 0002 ccs ccoescess cocccoses $4,608,169 66 
LPABILITiES paccseccceveccvccces $824, 120 00 
SUB PLUG. ..4- 2000 cocccccsccsccese “$784, 044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
are by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY 
Continent] Becchin: n, cor. Court and Monta pe 
Buildings. ( d No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for satan. Saaaie 05 
Reserve, ample forallciuims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Be Ri cencecens. can: canewbece 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18S88, $4,875,623 03 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 
GEORGE BLISS RED 
B. CHITTENDEN. $NO. RIKER 
sw HENRY F. SPAULDING 











Net RYO. BOWEN. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
TH RE F. VAIi JOHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTI 
ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOKX, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 
E. W. CORLIE! JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Rrooklyn Dep’t. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21! Courtiandt St. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIEs, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1857. 

Premiums on Marine Kisks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


JaANuaLy, 1887.........cceeseesecceeee -eseee 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine Premiums. .............++« $5,060,569 22 
Premiums warked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3lst Decomnber, 1887..........+.000. $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

BONNIE. ccrccescnscaess secsese $1,°99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPCNSES........ccccceseccees 788,546 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 8.622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GEIR OB cccccectcccsccrisccsicaceséons 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Ce Et TAGE... cccccccasvcccacscctccocsccdccse 218,192 40 

AMBDERB. ccccconsccccccccessccse cccoocceocse $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLE 
A. A. RAVEN A’S H SHALL. 
JAMES’ LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. ST 


‘ ; "0 
. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LeVERICH, 
BENJAMIN FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER 





JOSIAH O. LO EORGE BLISS. 
EDMU) . CORLIES. ANSON W : 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC 

HORACE GRAY EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN ELLIOT 1, IRA BURSL 

C. A. HAND, JA ses A, HEWLETT, 


Sony D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets OVer............++6+ $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $2,400,000 


POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Supet- 
intendent of Agencies. at Home Office. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary: * 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887............. ...- $71,819,628 48 
, 7 al 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

IE, occccnnccsstsncscetconcesasstecsncsethsasesrsmsncessacesscsceesseeoas $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January ISt, 18t7...........cceeeeeeceeeeeeeeweeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,553 72 

SSUOES GENE DAMEN, COW. o00.06scccccccscceccocsecsonccssessecesesescccsoegecence 4,252,430 50 


Less Interest accrued January 18t. 10B7........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecece 456,497 10— 8,765,933 40— $22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 





APY SAAMions tO UAME).........02... scccccccccccs socccccrcccccccccccosccccvoccoscoces $4,361,566 83 


Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and seieabineied insurances. 5,173,845 96 


Total Paid Policy-holders $9,555,210 79 








TaXesS ANA Te-INBUTABCES. .......2..000.-cccccccccccccccccccccccesecccccseseccccecceseoocees 204.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, Physicians’ fees, CtC.........cccececeeeecseneeeceeneeeseessneeeees 8,521,026 66 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. ............-..eeee ee eeee 629,360 98—$15,960,098 4:3 
$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit..............cceceeeee cece eee eens cceeeeeeneeees $5.038,499 60 
Tnited States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 £2).... 49,088,286 14 
ne FRc ve wen ccccnescccces vaccsvecccnceccs csucenescoccsseneqisseseceress opeseescoeesss 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000.000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPILY)....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccesees seeeeeeeeee + Seeeeceresccececcecersenrs 15,969,272 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,567.500 OO 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
amounts to OVC SBIGV,0OD). 0.0.2. cccccccccccsccccs coccccce 00 cocccee-ceccccocess os 588,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing pelicies, due subsequent to 
Fem. Mat, 1GBS...ccccoscoccccscccscccccccccccscccscccce ceecsseceese eocssescccesocessccoces 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agents’ DalANCES............ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccesecssceseses seeeees seeseeseccesece _ 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 22.0 cee cee cee ee eee ee eee eeeeeee 488,477 59—$79,912,517 17 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... 3,167,528 68 
* A detailed schedule of thege items will accompany the usual annual report fled 


with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 


$83,079,845 85 
Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses in COUPSEe Of PAYMEUL........0...cceeeeeeeseeereneeeeeceseesesreceeeses $527,008 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct...........ccceccecccscccccccecrerccecececsecscseeeess 292,214 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 27,562 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ cccecececeeeee cece 13,042 96 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participeting insur- 

ance au4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

SF CHE. COSTING DONT iin ccs ceccescicnsscccccsccosentsecesse $8,007,642 W 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December lst, 1887................. 1,592,098 00— 70,299,740 00 
Reserved for contingent lixnbilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu ai2 

ary Ist, 1287, over and above u 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

AE ND CIR seis na cnctcandscsscencensvortieneeineekésarseviase 4,176,425 25 
FT ee 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— ~ $5,962027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

GUE ci cb eadabemaniieeeaeianeAeresbabeeaueseess) sasaideaieuheene 646,506 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888..............0cee00  ceeeeeeeees pk © EOS 5,315," 20 £3 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ ......ceeecee cece eeeeeeeeeeneces Apne 52,886 73 

$76,428,265 74 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)................6.6cccccecceeee ceeceeee $6,.651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
RI IN oo cca) s iceardong a s'sabwoneuieeupreuine ee tae eee ne oa $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


Participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dee., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 
TRUS 


rR ES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, WM L. STRONG 
RICHARD MUSER, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
ELIAS S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKES, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


EASTER IN THE NORTH. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








ALAS! the snow lies far and near. 

Where is the promise? What hath risen? 
All the bright blossoms of the year 

Still linger in their earthly prison. 


No breath of softness in the air; 
No laughing brook; no lake’s bright 
glancing; 
Not even the tiniest moths may dare 
In this pale sun begin their dancing. 


Cold is the world, our hearts are cold: 
They ask, ‘‘ Why is the earth still sleep- 
ing? 
Where is the day-dawn’s glimmering gold? 
Why are we still our vigil keeping? 


** Death has its long and regnant hour; 
There is no hope in earth or Heaven 

Held fast by that relentless power. 
Lord! why is not deliverance given?”’ 


Hush! eager hearts, unquiet souls; 
The Lord of life is but delaying; 
Hark where His distant thunder rolls! 
Stay your sad thoughts with fervent pray- 
ing. 
Forbode, distrust, lament no more; 
While you to this dead world are cling- 
ing; 
Far on some distant sunnier shore, 
The flowers are gay, the birds are singing. 


Have the poor patience time allows. 
God hath His own. He is eternal. 
Sure as the glories of His house 
Is the new life of all things vernal. 


Rejoice with them that may rejoice, 
Your promise surely cometh after; 
You too shall hear the Master’s voice, 
And fill your lips with praise and laugh 
ter. 


It is not death alone delays; 
Sometimes sweet life itself is sleeping; 
And in the depths of wintry days 
God hath His spring-time safe in keep- 
ing! 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


—_—_——- o> — -—-——- —- 
FOUND, YET LOST.* 
BY E. P. ROE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 





‘* TM HELEN.” 

Dr. BARNES descended the stairs to the 
parlor, where Mr. Kemble impatiently 
awaited him. 

‘* Well?” said the banker, anxiously. 

**T wiil explain while on the way to 
your house. The carriage is still ready, 
I suppose?” to Jackson. 

‘* Yes,” was the eager reply. ‘‘ How 
did he take the meeting of his parents?” 

‘*In the mainasI feared. He does not 
know them yet, Mr. Jackson, you and I 
are somewhat alike in one of our duties, 
I never talk about my patients. If I did 
Lought to be drummed out of town in- 
stead of ever being called upon again. 
Of course you feel that vou should not 
talk about your guests. You can under- 
stand why the parties concerned in this 
matter would not wish to have it dis- 
cussed in the village.” 

** Certainly, Doctor, certainly,” replied 
Jackson, reddening, for he knew some- 

hing of his reputation for gossip. ‘* This 
is no ordinary case.” 

‘*No, itis not. Captain Nichol and his 
friends would never forgive any one who 
did not do right by them now. In about 
fifteen mainutes or so I will return. Have 
the carriage wait for me at Mr. Kemble’s 
till again wanted. You may go back to 
the Captain and do your best to keep him 
wide-awake.”’ 

Jackson accompanied them to the con- 
veyance, and said to the man on the box: 
** Obey all Dr. Barnes’s orders.” 

As soon as the two men were seated the 
physician began: ‘‘ Our first test has failed 
utterly,” and he briefly narrated what had 
occurred, concluding, ‘‘I fear your 
daughter will have no better success. 
Still, it is perhaps wise to do all we can 
on the theory that these sudden shocks 
may startup the machinery of memory. 
Nichol is excited; such powers as he pos- 
sesses are stimulated to their highest ac- 
tivity, and he is evidently making astrong 
effort to recall the past. I therefore now 


* Copyright, 1888, by E. P. Roe. All Rights for Eng- 
land and Cunada have been soid to Messrs, Ward, 
_ Leck & Co., London, 








deem it best to increase the pressure on 
his brain to the utmost. If the obstruc- 
tion does not give way I see no other 
course than to employ the skill of experts 
and trust to the healing processes of 
time.” 

‘‘L am awfully perplexed, Doctor,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ You must be firm with me 
on one point.and you know your opinion 
will have great weight. Under no senti- 
mental sense of duty or even of affection, 
must Helen marry Nichol unless he is 
fully restored and given time to prove 
there is no hkelihood of any return of this 
infirmity.” 

‘*T agree with you emphatically. There 
is no reason for such self-sacrifice on your 
daughter’s part. Nichol would not ap- 
preciate it. He is not an invalid; on the 
contrary, a strong, muscular man, abun- 
dantly able to take care of himself under 
the management of his family.” 

‘*He has my profound sympathy,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kemble. ‘‘ But giving that 
unstintedly is a very different thing from 
giving him my only child.” 

**Certainly. Perhaps we need not say 
very much to Miss Helen on this point at 
present. Unless he becomes his old self 
she will feel that she has lost him more 
truly than if he were actually dead. The 
one deeply perplexing feature in the case 
is its uncertainty. He may be all right 
before morning and he may never recall 
a thing that happened before the explo- 
sion of that shell.” 

The carriage stopped and Mr. Kemble 
hastily led the way to his dwelling. 
Helen met them at the door. ‘Oh, how 
long you have been!” she protested; ‘“ I’ve 
just been tortured by suspense.” 

Dr. Barnes took her by the hand and 
led her to the parlor. *‘ Miss Helen,” he 
said gravely, ‘‘ if yuu are not careful you 
will be another patient on my hands. 
Sad as is Captain Nichol’s case, he at least 
obeys me implicitly. So must you. 
Your face is flushed, your pulse is fever- 
ish and”— 

**Doctor,” cried the girl, “you can’t 
touch the disease till you remove the 
cause. Why is he kept so long from 
me 7” 

‘Helen, child, you must believe the 
doctor, that we allare doing our best for 
you and Nichol,” said Mr. Kemble, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ His father and mother came te 
the hotel. It was but natural they should 
wish to see him at once. How would we 
feel?” 

‘*Come Helen, dear, you must try te 
be more calm,” urged the mother, gently, 
with her arm around her daughter’s 
neck. ‘‘ Doctor, can’t you give her some- 
thing to quiet her nerves?” 

‘* Miss Helen, like the Captain, is going 
to do just asI say, aren’t you? You can 
do more for yourself than I can do for 
you. Remember, you must act intelli- 
gently and co-operate with me. His 
father, and especially his mother, exhib- 
ited the utmost degree of emotion and 
made the strongest appeals without effect. 
Now we must try different tactics. All 
must be quiet and nothing occur to con- 
fuse or irritate him.” 

‘‘Ah, how little you all understand me. 
The moment you give me a chance to act 
Ican be as calm as you are. It’s this 
waiting, this torturing suspense that I 
cannot endure. Hobart would not have 
permitted it. Heknows, he understands. 
Every effort will fail till Albert sees me. 
It will be a cause for lasting gratitude to 
us both that I should be the one to restore 
him. Now let me manage. My heart 
will guide me better than your science.” 

‘* What will you do?” asked her father 
in deep solicitude. 

**See, here's his picture,” she replied, 
taking it from a table near—‘‘the one 
he gave me just before he marched away. 
Let him look at that and recall himself. 
ThenI willenter. Oh! I’ve planned it 
all. My self-control will be fperfect. 
Would I deserve the name of woman if I 
were weak or hysterical? No, I would do 
my best to rescue any man from such a 
misfortune, much more Albert, who has 
such sacred claims.” 

‘*That’s a good idea of yours about the 
photograph. Well, I guess I must let 
Nature have her own way again, only in 
this instance I advise quiet methods.” 





‘Trust me,Doctor,and you won’t regret 
it.” 

‘* Nerve yourself then todo your best, 
but prepare to be disappointed for the 
present. I do not and cannot share in your 
confidence.” 

‘*Of course you'cannot.” she said, with 
a smile which illumined her face into rare 
beauty. ‘‘Only love and faith could cre- 
ate my confidence.” 

‘* Miss Helen,” was the grave response, 
‘‘would love and faith restore Captain 
Nichol’s right arm if he had lost it?” 

‘*-Oh, but that’s different,’ she fal- 
tered. 

*“*I don’t know whether it is or not. 
We are experimenting. There may bea 
physical cause obstructing memory which 
neither you nor any one can now remove. 
Kindners only leads me to temper your 
hope.” 

‘*Doctor,” she said, half desperately, 
‘itis not hope—it is belief. I could not 
feel as I do 1f I were to be disappointed.” 

‘** Ah, Miss Helen, disappvintment is a 
very common experience. I must stopa 
moment and see one who has learned this 
truth pretty thoroughly. Then I will 
bring Nichol and his parents at once.” 

Tears filled her eyes. ‘* Yes, I know,” 
she sighed. ‘*My heart just bleeds for 
him, but I cannot help it. Were I not 
sure that Hobart understands me better 
than any one else I should be almost dis- 
tracted. The very thought of him nerves 
me. Think what he did for Albert from 
a hard sense of duty. Can I fail? Good- 
by, and please, please hasten.” 

Martine rose to greet the physician with 
a cleareye and a resolute face. ‘* Why, 
why!” cried Dr. Barnes cheerily, ‘‘ you 
look a hundred per cent. better. That 
quinine”— 

**There, Doctor, I don’t undervalue 
your drugs, but Mr. Kemble has been to 
see me and appealed to me for help—to 
be on hand still if needed. Come, I’ve 
had my hour of weakness. I'm on the up 
grade now. Tell me how far the affair 
has progressed.” 

‘*Haven’t time, Hobart. Since Mr. 
Kemble’s treatment is so efficacious lil 
continue it. You will be needed, you 
will indeed, no matter how it all turns 
out. I won’t abandon my drugs, either. 
Here, take this.” 

Martine took the medicine as admin- 
istered. ‘‘Now, when you feel drowsy 
go to sleep,” added the doctor. 

**Tell me one thing—has she seen him 
yet?’ 

‘*No, his father and mother have, and 
he does not know them, It’s going to be 
a question of time, I fear.” 

‘** Helen will restore him.” 

‘*So she believes, or tries to. I merci- 
fully shuok her faith a little. Well she 
feels for you, old fellow. The belief that 
you understand her better than any one 
has great sustaining power.” 

**Say I won’t fail her, but I entreat that 
you soon let me know the result of the 
meeting.” 

‘*T’ll come in,” assented the doctor, as 
he hastily departed. ‘Then he added 
sotto voce, ‘‘If you hear anything more 
under twelve or fifteen hours I’m off my 
reckoning.” 

R2-entering the carriage, he was driven 
rapidly to the hotel. Jackson had playea 
his part, and had easily induced Nichol 
to recount his hospital experiences in the 
presence of his parents, who listened in 
mingled wonder, grief and impotent pro- 
test. 

‘‘Captain, put on your overcoat and 
hat and come with me,” said the doctor, 
briskly. ‘‘ Your father and mother will 
go with us.” 

‘* Good-by, Jackson,” said Nichol, cor- 
dially. ‘‘ Yer a lively fellow en I hopes 
we'll have a chaince to chin agin.” 

With a blending of hope and fear, his 
parents followed him. The terrible truth 
of his insensibility to all that he should 
recognize and remember became only the 
more appalling as they comprehended it. 
While it lost none of its strangeness they 
were compelled to face and accept it as 
they could not do at first. , 

** Now, Captain,” said the doctor, after 
they were seated in the carriage, ‘‘ listen 
carefully tome. It is necessury that you 
recall what happened before you were 





wounded. I tell you that you must do it 
if you can; and you know doctors must 
be obeyed.” 

**Look yere, Doctor, ain’t I a-tryin’? 
But I tell yer hit’s like tryin’ ter lift mey- 
self out o’ my own boots.” 

‘*Mind, now, I don't say you must re- 
member; only try your best, You can 
do that ?” 

‘*T reckon.” 

‘‘Well, you are going to the house of 
an old friend, who knew you well before 
you were hurt. You must pay close heed 
to all she says, just as you would to me. 
You must not say any rude, bad words, 
such as soldiers often use, but listen to 
every word she says. Perhaps you'll 
know her as soon as yousee her. Now 
I’ve prepared you. I won't be far off.” 

‘*Don’t leave me, Doctor. I jes feels 
nachelly muxed up en mad when folks 
pester me ’bout what I kyant do.” 

‘*You must not get angry now, I can 
tell you. That would never do at all. I 
forbid it.” 

‘*There, there, now, Doctor, I won’t,” 
Nichol protested anxiously. 

Mr. Kemble met them at the door, and 
the Captain recognized him instantly. 

‘* Why, yere’s that sens’ble old feller 
what didn’t want to ast no questions!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* You are right, Captain Nichol, I have 
no questions to ask.” 

** Well, ef folks wuz alllike you I’d 
have a comf’t’ble time.” 

‘Come with me, Captain,” said the 
physician, leading the way into the par- 
lor. Mr. Kemble silently ushered Mr. and 
Mrs, Nichol into the sitting-room on the 
opposite side of the hall, and placed them 
in the care of his wife. ie then went 
into the back parlor in which was Helen, 
now quiet as women so often are in emer- 
gencies. Through a slight opening be- 
tween the sliding-doors she looked, with 
tightly clasped hands and parted lips at 
her lover. At first she was conscious of 
little else except the overwhelming truth 
that before her was one she had beheved 
dead. Then again surged up with blind- 
ing force the old feeling which had pos- 
sessed her when she saw him last—when 
he had impressed his farewell kiss upon 
her lips. Remembering the time for her 
to act was almost at hand, she became 
calm again, more from the womanly in- 
stinct to help him than from the effort of 
her will. 

Dr. Barnes said to Nichol: ‘“‘ Look 
around. Don’t you think you have seen 
this room before? Take your time and 
try to remember.” 

The Captain did as he was bidden, but 
soon shook his head. ‘“ Hit’s right purty 
but I don’t reckerlect.” 

‘* Well, sit down here then, and look at 
that picture. Who is it ?” 

‘“* Why, hit’s me, me dressed up as 
Cap'n,” ejaculated Nichol, delightedly. 

‘Yes, that was the way you looked 
and dressed before you were wounded.” 

‘“* How yer talk! This beats anythin’ 
I ever yeared from the Johnnies.” 

‘-Now, Captain Nichol, you see we are 
not deceiving you. We called you Cap- 
tain. There’s your likeness, taken before 
you were hurt and lost your memory, 
and you can see for yourself that you 
were a Captain. You must think how 

much there is for you to try to remem- 
ber. Before you went to the war, long 
before you got hurt, you gave this like- 
ness of yourself to a young lady that you 
thought a great deal uf. Can’t you recall 
something about it?” 

Nichol wrinkled his scarred forehead, 
scratched his head and hitched uneasily 
in his chair, evidently making a vain ef- 
fort to penetrate the gloom back of that 
vague awakening in the Southern hospi- 
tal. At last he broke out in his usual 
irritation, ‘‘Naw, I kyant.”— 

‘‘Hush! you must not speak that way 
here. Don’t be discouraged. You are 
trying. That’s allI ask,” and the doctor 
laid a soothing hand on his shoulder. 
‘Now, Captain, I’ll juststep in the next 
room. You think quiet’y as you can 
about the young lady to whom you gave 
that picture of yourself.” 

Nichol was immensely pleased with his 
photograph and looked at it in all its 





lights. While thus gratifying a sort of 
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childish vanity, Helen entered noiseless- 
ly, her blue eyes, doubly luminous from 
the pallor of her face, shining like 
sapphires. So intent was her gaze that 
one might think it would -‘kindle a soul 
under the ribs of death.” 

At last Nichol became conscious of her 
presence, started, exclaiming: ‘‘Why, 
there she is herself.” 

“Oh, Albert, you do know me,” cried 
the girl, rushing toward him with out- 
stretched hand. 

He took 1t unhesitatingly, saying, with 
a pleased wonder: ‘ Well, I reckon I’m 
comin’ around. Yer the young lady I give 
this picture to?” 

«I’m Helen,” she breathed, with an in- 
describable accent of tenderness and glad- 
ness. 

‘“Why cert’ny. The doctor tole me 

‘bout yer.” 

“ But you remember me yourself ?” she 
pleaded. ‘‘ You remember what you said 
to me when you gave me this picture?” 
and she looked into his eyes with an ex- 
pression which kindled even his dull 
senses. 

‘‘Oh, shucks!” he said slowly, ‘‘I wish 


right perty,en Iam tryin’ ter mind the 
doctor.” et 

Such a sigh escaped her that one might 
think her heart and hope were going 
with it. The supreme moment of meet- 
ing had come and gone, and he did not 
know her—she saw and felt in her in- 
most soul that he did not. The brief and 
illusive gleam into the past was projected 
only from the present, resulting from 
what he had been told, not from what he 
recalled. 

She withdrew her hand, turned away, 
and for a moment or two her form shook 
with sobs she could not wholly stifle. 

He looked on perplexed and troubled, 
then broke out: ‘‘I jes feels ez ef I’d split 
my blamed ole head open”— 

She checked him by agesture. ‘* Wait,” 
she cried, ‘* sit down.” She took a chair 
near him and hastily wiped her eyes. 
‘* Perhaps I can help you remember me. 
You will listen closely, will you not ?” 

‘* Yes, mees, I’il do anythin’ yer sez.” 

‘* Well, once you were a little boy only 
so high, and I was a little girl only so 
high. We both lived in this village and 
we went to school together. We studied 
out of the same books. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon school was out, and then 
we put our books in our desks and the 
teacher let us go and play. There was a 
pond of water and it often froze over 
with smooth, black ice. You and I used 
to go together to that pond and you would 
fasten my skates on my feet”— 

‘* Hanged ef I wouldn’t do it agin,” he 
cried, greatly pleased. ‘* Yer beats ’em 
all. Stid o’ astin questions yer tells me 
all bout what happened. Why I kin 
reckerlect it all ef I’m tole often anuff.” 

With a sinking heart she faltered on: 
‘‘Then you grew older and went away 
to school, and I went away to school. We 
had vacations—we rode on horseback 
together. Well, you grew to be as tall 
as you are now, and then came a war 
and you wore a captain’s uniform, like— 
like that you see in your likeness, and— 
and”—she stopped; her rising color be- 
came a burning flush; she slowly rose as 
the thought burned its way into her con- 
sciousness that she was virtually speak- 
ing toa stranger. Her words were bring- 
ing no gleams of intelligence into his 
face, they were throwing no better, no 
stronger light upon the past than if she 
were telling the story to a great boy. 
Yet he was not a boy. A man’s face was 
m2rely disfigured (to her eyes) by a grin 
of pleasure instead of a pleased smile, 
and a man’s eyes were regarding her 
with an unwinking stare of admiration. 
She was not facing her old playmate, her 
old friend and lover, but a being whose 
only consciousness reached back but 
months through scenes, associations, 
coarse and vulgar, like himself. She 
felt this with an intuition that was over- 
whelming. She could not utter another 
syllable, much less speak of the sacred 
love of the past. ‘*O God!” she moaned 
in her heart, ‘‘the man has become a 
living grave in which his old self is 


As the truth grew upon her she sprung 
up, wringing her hands and looking upon 
him with an indescribable expression of 
pity and dread. *‘Oh,” she now moaned 
aloud, ‘*if he had only come back to me 
nutilated in body, helpless—but this 
change”— . 

She fled from the room and Nichol 
stared after her in perplexed consterna- 
tion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘* FORWARD! COMPANY A.” 


When Mrs. Kemble was left alone with 
Captain Nichol’s parents in the sitting- 
rvom, she told them of Helen’s plan of 
employing the photograph in trying to 
recall their son to himself. It struck 
them as an unusually effective method. 
Mrs. Kemble saw that their anxiety was 
so intense that it was a torture for them 
to remain in suspense away from the 
scene of action. It may be added that her 
own feelings also led her to go with them 
into the back parlor, where all that was 
said by Nichol and her daughter could be 
heard. Her solicitude for Helen was not 
less than theirs for their son, and she felt 
the girl might need both motherly care 
and counsel, She was opposed even more 
strenuously than her husband to any 
committal on their daughter’s part to her 
old lover, unless he should become beyond 
all doubt his former self. At best, it would 
be a heavy cross to give up Martine, who 
had won her entire affection. Helen’s 
heart presented a problem too deep for so- 
lution. What would, what could Captain 
Nichol be to her child in his present con- 
dition should it continue ? 

It was but natural, therefore, that she 
and her husband should listen to Helen’s 
effort to awaken memories of the past with 
profound anxiety. How far would she 
go? If Nichol were able to respond with 
no more appreciative intelligence than 
he had thus far manifested, would a sen- 
timent of pity and obligation carry her to 
the point of accepting him as he was, of 
devoting herself to one who, in spite of 
all their commiseration'and endeavors 
to tolerate, might become a sort of horror 
in their household? It was with immense 
relief that they heard her falter in her 
story, for they quickly divined that there 
was nothing in him which responded to 
her effort. When they heard her rise and 
moan, ‘If he only hd come back to me 
mutilated in body, helpless—but this 
change ”"—they believed that- she was 
meeting the disappointment as they could 
wish. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nichol heard the words 
also, and while in a measure compelled 
to recognize their force, they conveyed a 
meaning hard to accept. The appeal 
upon which so much hope had been built, 
had failed. In bitterness of soul the 
conviction grew stronger that their once 
brave, keen-minded son would never be 
much better than an idiot. 

Then Helen appeared among them as 
pale, trembling, and overwhelmed as if 
she had seen a specter. In strong reac- 
tion from her effort and blighted hope 
she was almost in a fainting condition. 
Her mother’s arms received her, and sup- 
ported her to a lounge; Mrs. Nichol again 
gave way to bitter weeping; Mr. Kemble 
wrung the father’s hand in sympathy, 
and then, at his wife’s request, went for 
restoratives. Dr. Barnes closed the slid- 
ing doors, and prudently reassured Nichol: 

‘*You have done your best, Captain. 
and that is all I asked of you. Remain 
here quietly and look at your picture for 
a little while, and then you shall have a 
good long rest.” 

“I did try, Doctor,” protested Nichol, 
anxiously. ‘‘Geewiz! I reckon a feller 
orter try ter please sech a perty gyurl. 
She tole me lots. Look yere, Doctor, why 
kyant I be tole over en over till I recker- 
lect it all?” 

‘Well, we'll see, Captain. It’s late 
now, and we must all havea rest. Stay 
here till I come for you.” 

Nichol was so pleased with his photo- 
graph that he was well content in its 
contemplation. The physician now gave 
his attention to Helen, who was soon so 
far restored as to comprehend her utter 
failure. Her distress was great indeed, 





buried. Oh, this is terrible, terrible!” 








thoughts of even Mr. and Mrs. Nichol 
from their own sad share in the disap- 
pointment. 

‘*Oh! oh!” sobbed Helen, ‘‘ this is the 
bitterest sorrow the war has brought us 
yet.” 

‘‘ Well now, friends,” said Dr. Barnes, 
‘* it’s time I had my say and gave my or- 
ders. You must remember that I have 
not shared very fully in your confidence 
that the Captain could be restored by the 
appeals you have made. Neither do I 
share in this abandonment to grief now. 
As the Captain says, he is yet simply un- 
able to respond. We must patiently wait 
and see what time and medical skill can 
doforhim. There isno reason whatever 
forgiving up hope. Mrs. Kemble, I would 
advise you to take Miss Helen to her 
room, and you, Mr. Nichol, to take your 
wife and son home. I will callin the 
morning and then we can advise fur- 
ther.” 

His counsel was followed, the Captain 
readily obeying when told to go with his 
parents. Then the physician stepped 
over to Martine’s cottageand found, as he 
supposed, that the opiate and exhausted 
nature had brought merciful oblivion. 

It was leng before Helen slept, nor 
would she take anything to induce sleep. 
She soon became quiet, kiss@d her mother 
and said she wished to bealone. Then 
she tried to look at the problem in all its 
aspects and earnestly asked for Divine 
guidance. The decision reached in the 
gray dawn brought repose of mind and 
body. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mar- 
tine awoke with a dull pain in his head 
and heart. As the consciousness of all 
that had happened returned, he remem- 
bered that there was gocd reason for 
both. His faithful old domestic soon 
prepared a dainty meal, which aided in 
giving tone to his exhausted system. 
Then he sat down by his fire to brace him- 
self for the tidings he expected to hear. 
Helen’s ehair was empty. It would al- 
ways be hers, but hope was gone that she 
would smile from it upon him during the 
long winter evenings. Already the room 
was darkening toward the early Decem- 
ber twilight, and he felt that his life was 
darkening in like manner. He was no 
longer eager to hear what had occurred. 
The mental and physical sluggishness 
which possessed him was better than 
sharp pain. He would learn all soon 
enough—the recognition, the beginning 
of a new life which inevitably would drift 
farther and farther from him. His best 
hope was to get througi the time, to en- 
dure patiently and shape his life so as to 
permit as little of its shadow as possiole 
to fall upon hers. But as he looked 
around the apartment and saw on every 
side the preparations for one who had 
been his, yet could be no longer, his forti- 
tude gave way, and he buried his face in 
his hands. 

So deep was his painful revery that he 
did not hear the entrance of Dr. Barnes 
and Mr. Kemble. The latter laid a hand 
upon his shoulder and said kindly: ‘* Ho- 
bart. my friend, it is just as I told you it 
would be. Helen needs you and wishes 
to see you.” 

Martin started up, exclaiming: ‘‘He 
must have remembered her.” 

Mr. Kemble shook his head. ‘No, 
Hobart,” said the doctor, ‘‘she was as 
much of astranger to him as you were. 
There were of course grounds for your 
expectation and hers also, but we prosaic 
physiologists have some reason for doubt- 
ings as well as you for your beliefs. It’s 
going to be a question of time with 
Nichol. How are you yourself? Ah, I 
see,” he added, with his finger on his pa- 
tient’s pulse; ‘‘ with you it’s going to be 
a question of tonics.” 

‘* Yes, Iadmit that,” Martine replied. 
‘*but perhaps of tonics other than those 
you haveinmind. You said, sir (to Mr. 
Kemble), that Helen wished to see nie ?” 

‘* Yes, when you feel well enough.” 

‘“*T trust you will make yourselves at 
home,” said Martine, hastily preparing to 
go out. 

**But don’t you wish to hear more 
about Nichol?” asked the doctor, laugh- 
ing. 


Yet he was perplexed how to meet the 
girl who should now have been his wife, 
and he trembled with strange embarrass- 
ment as he entered the familiar room in 
which he had parted from her almost on 
the eve of their wedding. She was 
neither perplexed nor embarrassed for 
she had the calmness of a fixed purpose. 
She went swiftly to him, took his hand, 
led him to a chair, then sat down beside 
him. He looked at her wonderingly and 
listened sadly as she asked: *‘ Hobart, 
will you be patient with me again?” 
** Yes,” he replied, after a moment; yet 
he sighed deeply in foreboding. 
Tears came into her eyes, but her voice 
did not falter as she continued: ‘I said 
last night that you would understand me 
better than any one else. So I believe 
you will now. You will sustain and 
strengthen me in what I believe to be 
duty.” 
‘*- Yes, Helen, up to the point of such 
endurance as Ihave. One can't go be- 
yond that.” 

‘No, Hobart; but you will not fail me, 
nor let me fail. I cannot marry Captain 
Nichol as he now is”—there was an irre- 
pressible flash of joy in his dark eyes— 
* nor can I,” she added, slowly and sadly, 
“marry you.” He was about to speak, 
but she checked him, and resumed: 
‘Listen patiently to me first. I have 
thought and thought long hours, and I 
think I am right. You, better than I, 
know Captain Nichol’s condition—its sad , 
contrast to his former noble self. The 
man we once knew is veiled, hidden, lost 
—how can we express it? But he exists, 
and at any time may find and reveal him- 
self. No one, not even I, can revolt at 
what he is now as he himself will revolt 
at it all when his true consciousness re- 
turns. He has met with an immeasura- 
ble misfortune. He is infinitely worse 
off than if helpless—worse off than if he 
were dead, if this condition is to Jast. 
But it may not last. What would he 
think of me if I should desert him now, 
and leave him nothing to remember but 
a condition of which he could only think 
with loathing? I will hide nothing from 
you, Hobart, my brave, true friend, you 
who have taught me what patience means. 
If you had brought him back utterly help- 
less, yet his old self in mind, I could have 
loved him and married him, and you 
would have sustained mein that course. 
Now, I don’t know, my future in this re- 
spect is hidden like his. The shock I re- 
ceived last night, the revulsion of feeling 
that followed, leaves only one thing clear. 
I must try to do what is right by him. It 
will notbe easy. I hope you will under- 
stand. While I have the deepest pity that 
a woman can feel, I shrink from him 
now—for the contrast between what he 
was and is is so terrible. Oh, it is such a 
horrible mystery! All Dr. Barnes’s expla- 
nations do not make it one bit less myste- 
rious and dreadful. Albert took the risk 
of this; he has suffered this for his coun- 
try. I must suffer for him; I must not 
desert him in his sad extremity; I must 
not permit him to awake some day and 
learn from others what he now is and 
that I, the woman he loved, of all others, 
left him to his degradation. The conse- 
quences might be more fatal than the in- 
jury which so changed him. Such action 
on my part might destroy him morally. 
Now his old self is buried as truly as if he 
had died. I could never look him in the 
face again if I left him to take his chances 
in life with no help from me, still less if I 
did that which he could scarcely forgive. 
He could not understand all that has hap- 
pened since we thought him dead. He 
would only remember that I deserted him 
in his present pitiable plight. Do you 
understand me, Hobart?” 

‘*T must, Helen.” 

‘*T know how hard it is for you. Can 
you think I forget this fora moment? Yet 
I send for you to help, to sustain me in a 
purpose which changes our future so 
greatly. Do you not remember what you 
said once about accepting the conditions 
of life as they are? We must do this again 
and make the best of them.” 

‘* But if—suppose his memory does not 
come back. Isthere to be no hope?” — 

‘Hobart, you must put that thought 








and for a few moments diverted the 


‘*Not at present. Good-by.” 


from you as far as youcan. Do you not 
see whither it might lead? You would 
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not wish Captain Nichol to remain as he 
is?” 

‘*Oh!” he cried, desperately, ‘‘ I’m put 
in a position that would tax any saint on 
the calendar.” 

‘* Yes, you are. The future is notin our 
hands. I can only appeal to you to help 
me do what I think is right now.” 

He thought a few moments, took his 
resolve, then gave her his hand silently. 
She understood him without a word. 

The news of the officer's return and of 
his strange condition was soon generally 
known in the village, but his parents, 
aided by the physician, quickly repressed 
those inclined to call from mere curiosity. 
At first Jim Wetherby scouted the idea 
that his old captain would not know him, 
but later had to admit the fact with a 
wonder which no explanations satisfied. 
Nichol immediately took a fancy to the 
one-armed veteran who was glad to talk 
by the hour about soldiers and hospitals. 

Before any matured plans for treatment 
could be adopted Nichol became ill and 
soon passed into the delirium of fever. 
‘The trouble is now clear enough,” Dr. 
Barnes explained. ‘‘The Captain has 
lived in hospitals and breathed a tainted 
atmosphere so long that his system is poi- 
soned. This radical change of air has de- 
veloped the disease.” 

Indeed, the typhoid symptoms pro- 
gressed so rapidly as to show that the ro- 
bust look of health had been in appear- 
ance only. The injured, weakened brain 
was the organ which suffered most, and 
in spite of the physician’s best efforts his 
patient speedily entered into a condition 
of stupor, relieved only by low, unintelli- 
gible mutterings. Jim Wetherby became 
a tireless watcher and greatly relieved 
the grief-stricken parents. Helen ear- 
nestly entreated that she might act the 
part of nurse also, but the doctor firmly 
forbade her useless exposure to conta- 
gion. She drove daily to the house, yet 
Mrs. Nichol’s sad face and words could 
scarcely dissipate the girl’s impression 
that the whole strange episode was a 
dream. 

At last it became evident that the end 
was near. One night Dr. Barnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichol and Jim Wetherby were 
watching in the hope of a gleam of in- 
telligence before the dying man passed 
away. He was very low, scarcely more 
than breathing, and they feared there 
would be no sign before the glimmer of 
life faded out utterly. 

Suddenly the Captain seemed to awake, 
his glassy eyes kindled, and a noble, yet 
stern expression dignified his visage. In 
a thick voice he said: ‘‘ For——” Then, 
as if allthe remaining forces of life as- 
serted themselves, he rose in his bed and 
exclaimed loudly: ‘‘ Forward ! Company 
A. Guideright. Ah!” 

He fell back, now dead in very truth. 

**Oh!” cried Jim Wetherby, excitedly, 
‘*them was the last words I heard from 
him just before the shell burst, and he 
looks now just as he did then.” 

** Yes,” said Dr. Barnes, sadly and 
gravely, ‘‘memory came back to him at 
the point where he lost it. He has died 
as we thought at first—a brave soldier 
leading a charge.” 

The stern, grand impress of battle re- 
mained upon the officer’s countenance. 
People looked upon his ennobled visage 
with awe and preserved in honored re- 
membrance the real man that tempora- 
rily had been obscured. Helen’s eyes, 
when taking her farewell look, were not 
so blinded by tears but that she recog- 
nized his restored manhood. Death's 
touch had been more potent than love’s 
appeal. 

In the Wilderness, upon a day fatal to 
him and so many thousands, Captain 
Nichol had prophesied of the many hap- 
py days of peace. They came and he was 
not forgotten. 

One evening Dr. Barnes was sitting 
with Martine and Helen at their fireside. 
They had been talking about Nichol, and 
Helen remarked, thoughtfully: ‘‘It was 
so very strange that he should have re- 
gained his memory in the way and atthe 
time he did.” 

** No,” replied the physician, *‘ that part 
of his experience does not strike mé as 
so very strange. In typhoid cases a lucid 





interval is apt to precede death. His 
brain, like his body, was depleted, 
shrunken slightly by disease. This im- 
poverishment probably removed the cere- 
bral obstruction, and the organ of mem- 
ory renewed its action at the point where 
it had been arrested. My theory explains 
his last ejaculation ‘Ah!’ It was his in- 
voluntary exclamation as he again heard 
theshell burst. The reproduction in his 
mind of this explosiou killed him in- 
stantly, after all. He was too enfeebled 
to bear the shock. If he had passed from 
delirium into quiet sleep— Ahwell! He 
is dead, and that is all we can know with 
certainty.” 

‘* Well,” said Martine, with a deep 
breath, ‘‘I am glad he had every chance 
that it was possible for us to give him.” 

‘** Yes, Hobart,” added his wife, gently, 
*‘you did your whole duty and I do not 
forget what it cost you.” 

THE END. 


_ 
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THE FAIRIES’ MASQUERADE. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





WHo hath not heard, when life was young, 
At nurse’s or at grandam’s knee, 
Enthralling stories, said or sung, 
Of magic realms of faérie; 
Of elves that sport beneath the moon 
Around the hazel or the thorn, 
While crickets chirp a dancing tune ~ 
Till all the east is red with morn; 
Of how they freak with tricksy plays, 
Or slide adown the frore moon’s rays. 
Now at their round stone table sit, 
A dainty leaf their table-cloth; 
While fire-fly waiters round them flit 
Tbey sup their steaming sweet-pea broth. 
The meal is heaped upon the board; 
Tis part the wild bee’s cherished hoard. 


A salad of the water-cress, 

Which with wild mustard-seed they dress, 

With sour and pepper grasses too, 

And oil distilled from meadow-rue; 
They’ve butter in a butter-cup; 

Sippets of pollen dipped in dew; 

Wine in blue-bottles bottled up; 

And cakes cf violets dried with care; 
Bread of the flour of mignonette; 
Wild strawberries in cordial wet 

Of currant-juice, well spiced and rare— 

Would I might taste the fairies’ fare! 


At peep of dawn they’d steal away, 

And lurk amid the flowers all day; 

But now, alas! through many a night, 
Beside the old witch-bazel tree, 

We'd vainly watch till morning light, 
Nor hint of fairy frolic see. 


And are they exiled from the earth? 
In some remoteness of a star, 
Where no intruding mortals are 
They hold fantastic revelry; 
With pranks and airy jollity, 
With laughter shrill and antic mirth 
They trip around the favored tree; 
Their summer lasts the whole year long, 
And life is like a cheery song. 


And do they ne’er revisit earth 

To view the haunts that gave them birth? 
Ab, yes! but not in eltin guise, 

But in some garb of insect dressed, 

In shape as suits the fancy best 
Of motley moths or shining flies; 

Or some shy creature of the wood 

May better please the wayward mood. 


Yon bird, scarce bigger than a bee, 
That darts about the tulip-tree, 
A radiant, rainbow-colored thing, 
Now poising on its humming wing, 
May be a princess in disguise; 
Or yonder troop of butterflies 
That share with bird and bee, and sup 
A draught from every flower-cup, 
And chase each other wantonly, 
With many a freakish pleasantry, 
That flutter o’er the clover heads, 
And suck the sweets of lily beds, 
May be an errant elfin band, 
Bright mummers out of fairy-land, 
To visit each accustomed place, 
In beachen dell or bosky glade, 
And idle there a little space 
To hold their frolic masquerade ; 
Then, flitting through the pearly sky, 
Up to their new-found home they fly, 
And bid the prosy earth Good-by. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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TuHIs is about the time of year that a 
man decides on becoming an amateur gar- 
dener. He should apply to the man who 
became an amateur gardener this time last 
year, if he would like to get $10 or $15 worth 
of implements for about a dollar and ahalf. 








— Puck. 








“GREYFRIAR’S BOBBY.” 
BY DELIA W. LYMAN. 








“THAT's a splendid book!” exclaimed 
my nephew Phil as he closed the last vol- 
ume of Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ I 
wish I could go to Edinburgh myself and 
see all those places. Won't you tell us 
about it, Aunt Madge?” 

“Oh do!’ joined in Helen and Beth, 
and, as Ismilingly assented, they all drew 
up tothe great wood fire, which was the 
more cheerful for the chilly November 
storm which was howling outside. 

‘* Well, Phil,” I began, ‘‘I saw the very 
Heart itself in the pavement near the old 
church of St. Giles, but within a stone’s 
throw there was something which inter- 
ested me so much more even than that, 
that to-night I think I will tell you about 
‘Greyfriar’s Bobby’ instead. 

‘* Not far from St. Giles is another open 
square facing the old church and grave- 
yard of Greyfriar’s. In front of the 
church I saw a fountain, at which many 
tired and thirsty men and horses stopped 
to drink even while [ stood near it, look- 
ing at the marble statue of a shaggy, 
homely, insignificant little dog, which 
surmounted the fountain. 

‘*T felt sure that thereby hung a tale.” 

‘Oh !” groaned Phil, what a pun !” 

‘* And you may know that my curiosity 
was well gratified when the old sexton 
inside the graveyard told me that the 
statue was of none other than ‘ Grey- 
friar’s Bobby,’ the most famous dog on 
record for his extraordinary fidelity to 
his master’s memory. 

‘*From the sexton and other sources, 1 
finally obtained this true story of Bobby’s 
life: 

‘*In the year 1858 there came one day to 
Greyfriar’s churchyard a humble Scotch 
funeral. A poor man named Gray was 
buried in a corner by the church, and 
only a few poorly clad mourners watched 
the sexton as he shoveled in the last 
spadeful of earth upon the newly made 
grave. As they slowly left the spot no 
one noticed a little Scotch terrier, which 
crept pitifully back and moaning sadly 
lay down upon his master’s grave. Not 
until the next morning when the sexton— 
or ‘curator,’ as the Scotch call him— 
passed that way did he see the poor little 
dog keeping guard over the newly made 
mound, lying on the damp, cold earth, as 
if to keep as close to his master as possi- 
ble. Outside the gate of the churchyard, 
in big black letters, was posted an order, 
‘No dogs allowed within.’ So the cura- 
tor drove poor Bobby away, and put him 
outside the gate. 

‘The next morning he was again found 
there and was driven away in the same 
manner, The third morning was cold 
and rainy, and when the curator found 
the faithful dog still lying shivering on 
the grave his heart was touched. He 
gave him a little food and left him to his 
trust in peace. 

** From that day, way back in 1858, until 
the day of his death in 1871, for twelxe 
years and a half Bobby never spent a 
single night away from his master’s grave ! 
Did you ever hear of such devotion as 
that in a poor dumb creature, a little 
insignificant dog like Bobby? 

** When the cold storms of winter set in, 
and the nights were often bitterly raw 
and cold, the old curator used to try to 
keep Bobby inside his house, where he 
could have had a warm and comfortable 
shelter from the wet and chill, but Bobby 
always howled dismally whenever such 
attempts were made, and no matter how 
rough the night persisted in clinging to 
the spot, dearer to him than any other— 
his master’s grave. 

‘‘Asthe months and years passed by,the 
mound where poor Gray was buried be- 
came leveled little by little till at last 
there was almost nothing to distinguish 
itfrom the surrounding ground, for the 
man had been too poor to have evena 
small foot-stone to mark it, but Bobby 
never forgot the spot and his devotion to 
his master’s memory attracted more at- 
tention than any costly monument. 

People who came from far and near to 
see the famous Covenanter’s stone near 
by where, two hundred years ago, the 
old Covenanters signed their names in 








blood, often took still more interest in the 
little terrier which was now known for 
miles around as ‘ Greyfriar’s Bobby.’ 

‘For along time a weeklytreat of steaks 
was furnished him by a certain kindly 
Sergeant Scott of the city engineers, 
Then for many years a warm-hearted res- 
taurant keeper near by, named Trail, fed 
him regularly. Bobby used to go to his 
house, near the churchyard, every day, 
punctually at twelve, being guided by the 
sound of the Edinburgh time-gun, which 
is fired every day at noon. For six years 
he was fed in this way, till one day the 
kind restaurant keeper was summoned to 
court to answer for not paying the dog- 
tax demanded of every man who owned 
a dog. When Bobby’s interesting story 
was rehearsed in court, and the Judge 
was told how Bobby refused to attach 
himself to any owner, and spent nearly 
all bis time by his master’s grave, Mr. 
Trail was dismissed, tho he expressed his 
willingness to pay the tax, if the dog 
would stay with him any longer than to 
obtain his mid-dayjmeal. 

‘‘So the years passed on, and day by day 
there came to the graveyard new visitors, 
who were always interested in Bobby and 
his stgry, and who tried more than once, 
but in vain, to get possession of him. 

‘Finally eight years and a half had come 
and gone since Bobby began his faithful 
vigils, the old curator died, and a new one 
took his place. This new one was the 
clever old Scotchman, with kindly face 
and broad Scotch accent, who showed 
me around the churchyard, and told me 
about Bobby, and pointed out the spot 
where his master lay. 

‘* Bobby lived four years after the new 
curator came, and tho by this time he 
was growing old and feeble, he still 
crept every night, in fair weather or 
rough, summer and winter alike, to his 
master’s grave. 

‘* At last, twelve years and ahalfafter 
he first came to the spot with the few 
mourners who attended Gray’s funeral, 
faithful Bobby died too; and if there is a 
Heaven for dogs, I firmly believe that he 
has now a high place there, along with 
Dr. Brown’s ‘Rab,’ Walter Scoit’s 
‘ Maida,’ and all other noble dogs. 

‘* Gray’s grave has no longer a mourner, 
and would long ago have been forgotten 
but for the old curator, who shows the 
spot to each new-comer and never tires of 
telling of the faithful dog who guarded 
it every night for nearly thirteen years. 

‘Soon the old curator must die too,if he 
is not already dead, and there will then 
be left only the fountain by the church- 
yard gate to remind the passers-by of 
dear faithful homely little ‘ Greyfriar’s 
Bobby.’” 

‘“*That was a good story © said Helen, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘* Yes,” said her father, who had come 
in unnoticed and heard the last of the 
story. ‘‘ It reminds me of a saying I once 
heard: ‘ A mother and a dog are the only 
two things in the world that seem to have 
absolutely disinterested love.’” 

NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


PUZZLEDOM. 








Oommunications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CONCEALED CROSS. 
e o*0 
o0oo* 00 
oo0oo* 000 
cheese Os 
000*000 
00 *00 
oro 
Words across. 
1. To request. 
2. One who prepares bread. 
3. A place of amusement. 
4. Great fun. 
5. One who betrays. 
6. Vocal music. 
7. Any particular time. 
The cross, a delightful recreation in win- 
ter. H. 
BURIED ANAGRAMS, 
IN every sentence there is an anagram of 
an animal. 
1. I really do not think that it’s right to 
kiss Albi, when she’s engaged to another. 
2. Do not be jealous, young man, let Anak 
rest, he meant no harm. 
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8. Ican’t forgive so much in one who is 
always offending. 

4. He is a dissipated fellow too, and he 
has not paid his room dues at college. 

5. It would be betterfor him to go and 
make log rails than to waste his time as he 
does. 

6. I cannot bear to hear bim talk, [call it 
gaul or a dose of wormwood it is so bitter 
against his good advisers, 

7. Really, I tried tohelp him when [ set 
root in him as I thought of something guod. 

8. He started farming once and I had a 
hope for him when I saw him busy o’er hts 
corn, but it didn’t last. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


o * O 
o oO 
Oo * O 
o* oO 
o * O 
o* O 
o * 0 
Oo * Oo 
o * O 
o * O 
o * oO 
ox*« O 


Words across: 1, Mineral; 2, not many; 
3, frequently: 4, anger; 5, a cover; 6, an 
article of food which if not eaten would 
produce a living thing; 7, part of the in- 
terior of a church; 8, to inspect curiously; 
9, to linger; 10, of a tribe of Indians; ‘iu, an 
ornament of ribbon; 12, endeavor. 

The central word is something cool in the 
warmest weather. 


M. 
LOG CABIN. 
* * 
* & 
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Upper square word of three letters: 1, A 
covering for the head; 2, a girl’s name; 3, a 
kitchen utensil. 

Across the top of the roof, an associate. 

Across the bottom, fabulous. 

The right diagonal of the gable end (five 
letters), is an ill-bred man; the left is a con- 
traction of the limbs. 

The diagonal joining the upper and lower 
roof line at the right, having a nap. 

The three uprights, of nine letters each: 
1 (at the right), a past day; 2, laconic; 3, one 
who teaches in college. 


The foundation line, attempting to over- 
turn a government. 

The door: Right line (five letters), the 
lower part of a lady’s skirt; left, proving 
absence; top, an insect. 

The window in gable is an acrostic. 
Cross-words: 1, a sharp, quick sound: 2,a 
man’s name; 3, a negative particle; 4, to 
feed. 

The right-hand window (word square): 1, 
to lick up; 2, a beverage; 3, a hole in the 
earth. 

Left-hand: 1, a large weight; 2, mineral; 
3, to confine the hair. H. 
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HEADS AND TAILS. 
1. Bowl; 2, pear; 3, farm ; 4, fire. 





Selections. 


THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS. 


PLUTARCH’s Lives, Motley’s Dutch— 

oth are free from libel’s touch; 

des of Horace, Homer’s Lliad, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Balm of Gilead; 
Julius Cesar’s Commentaries, 
Grimm and Andersen on Fairies; 
Gibbon, Milton, Irving, Burns— 
Prose and poetry by turns; 
Shakespeare—with him must. be taken, 
Too, the works of Francis Bacon. 
Old Dean Swift and modest Noll, 
Arabian Nights in a single vol.; 
La Rochefoucauld and Pascal’s Thoughts. 
For law in brief, Biglow on Torts; 
Junius’ letters, Hudibras; 

rs. Caudle, too, will pass. 
Pepys and Eveiyn, Southey’s Doctor, 
Hoyle on Games, and Whist by Proctor; 
Aristotle—be it known 
All alien works are found in Bohn. 
Vathek, Balzac, Thomas Browne. 
Leigh Hunt’s Letters on the Town; 
Leaves from Highlands by the Queen, 
Old Confucius, Verdant Green. 
B hylvs, Mahaffy, Taine, 

rowning, Stone, John Howard Payne, 














Don Quixote, Epictetus, 

Jones on Spinal Meningitis. 
Boswell’s Johnson and Spectator, 
Tatler, too, is honored pater; 

Of Two Cities read the Tale, 

Over Fagan linger pale. 

Charles O’Malley, Cooper’s Spy, 
From Jeremy Taylor learn to die, 
Newcomes, Philip and Pendennis, 
Richard Sears’ Hand-book of Tennis, 
Mr. Ruskin, too, on Venice. 

Izaak Walton, Humphrey Clinker, 
Emerson, the lofty thinker; 

Mill on Liberty, and the Floss, 
Firdusi, by Edmund Gosse. 

Elia’s Essays, AZsop’s Fable, 

Dr. Holmes’ At Breakfast Table: 
Jeremy Diddler, Miller—Joe, 
Howells, Terence, Hawthorne, Poe. 
All the works of J. J. Rousseau. 
Daniel de Foe’s Robinson Crusoe; 
Obiter Dicta, two by Birrell, 
Charming critic and a virile. 

Victor Hugo, Thomas Jones, 

Monte Cristo, Prime on Stones; 
Cicero and Savage Landor, 

T. Carlyle, oppressed by candor. 
Bancroft, Darwin—full of mystery, 
Martha lamb for sweetened history; 
Dr. Jekyll, Bulwer, Scott— 

Any one, it matters not. 

Religious thoughts from Dr. Paley, 
Freaks of Letters by D’ Israeli; 
Andrew Lang’s Essays on Myth, 

Up Mt. Blanc, by Albert Smith; 
Byron, Tennyson, Samuel Clemens, 
Sparkling wit of Old Mark Lemon’s. 
If these hundred fail to suit, 

Erase the bad and substitute.—Life. 


+> 
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MR. BANCROFT TALES OF WIL- 
LIAM I. 


In the parlor of the residence in this 
city of Mr. George Bancroft hangs a large 
portrait in oil of the late Emperor of 
Germany. It was painted by Bulow in 
1874, and was presented by the Kaiser to 
Mr. Bancroft as the latter was terminat- 
ing his mission of seven years as the 
diplomatic representative of this country 
toGermany. This unusual expression of 
regard from a sovereign to a foreign 
minister was the result of the intimate 
friendship which had existed between the 
Emperor and Mr. Bancroft, and which 
continued unabated down to the day of 
the former’s death. The painting repre- 
sents the Emperor in the full uniform of 
commander of the regiment which had 
been placed under him by his father. In 
gilt raised letters upon the frame is an 
inscription in German, which the Emper- 
or wrote himself. The translation is as 
follows: 


‘William the First, King of Prussia, Em- 
peror of Germany, to George Bancroft. the 
friend of Prvssia and Germany through the 
years 1867-1874.” 

Resting upon the top of the cabinet be- 
neath the picture is a cup and saucer, the 
former bearing in colors on the outside the 
coat-of-arms of Prince Bismarck. It was 
presented to Mr. Bancroft by the great 
Prime Minister. Hanging on the wall to 
the right is a small painting of Frederick 
the Great, which was presented to Mr. 
Pancroft by the Empress. 

With these tokens of regard and the 
pleasant memories of the years spent in 
Germany, the venerable historian speaks 
of the dead Emperor in terms of more 
than usual warmth. He was informed of 
his death yesterday by the Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Barun Zedtwitz, who called 
upon him for that purpose. Mr. Ban- 
croft sincerely mourns the Emperor’s 
death as that of a personal friend, and as 
he sat by the wood fire in his library this 
morning, he spoke of the deceased to a 
Star representative. Mr. Bancroft said 
that they were near the same age, and he 
had sustained intimate relations with the 
dead Emperor. A delightful companion, 
he said, a firm friend, a man of positive 
convictions and yet not self-wiiled, he 
discharged the important duties which 
devolved upon him with great wisdom 
and courage. In personal intercourse 
Mr. Bancroft thought that the Emperor 
was seen to advantage. He had a fund 
of good humor, and was at times jovial. 
Well informed on subjects of general 
culture,he was entertaining and instruct- 
ive in conversation. 

Mr. Bancroft referred to the treaty 
which he had successfully negotiated 
with Germany. It was framed to prevent 
the application of the law—which com- 
pels all Germans toserve in the army— 
to those who had emigrated to this coun- 
try and might return to their old homes 
on a visit. Such visitors were liable to 
be enlisted in the army and thus pre- 
vented from returning to the country of 
their adoption. The German people, Mr. 
Bancroft said, were op to the treaty. 
But the Emperor listened to the statement 
of facts, and, becoming convinced that 
the treaty was right, approved it. The 
Emperor, Mr. Bancroft said, had kindly 
feelings toward America, aud this was 
only one act which he had cited as an 
evidence of the kindly disposition and the 
broad policy which characterized him as 
a man and asa ruler. 

Herman, who is Mr. Bancroft’s man-of- 
affairs, is a patriotic German, and he is in 
deep grief at the death of the Emperor. 
He served in the German army, and was 
in the late war with France. After the 
battle of Sedan he saw the Emperor, who 
passed in front of the regiment to which 





on his hat for the regular period of 
mourning.—The Washington Star. 


The Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 

a yams fies. A charming romance illustrative 
of Fic scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of post (four cents), E. O. MCCORMICK, General 








Frederick Loeser & Co, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


FINE.DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 

and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 

are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 

Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources hot reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system of 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


Passenger Agent Monon Route, Chicago, Ills. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 
STATE OF NEVADA..Thursday, March 29th, 7 A. M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thurs., April 5, 1P. M. 
Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from ail partsof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 

age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Short route to London, via Southampton, and to the 
Continent, by the magnificent fast steamers, 
LAHN ALLER TRAVE, SAALE, EIDER, 

EMS, WERRA, FULDA, ELBE, 
from 5,600 to 6,000 tons, and 5,500 to 10,000 horse-power 
Steamers leave New York every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 
Average time from New York to Southampton 744 
days, and to London less than 8 days. 

For London speciai train awaits passengers in 
Southampton Docks on landing, 
Steamers of this line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice season, 

irst cabin table equal tothat of the finest Eu- 

ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO,. 2 Bowling Green. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 























The “ Rochester” Lamp 


always gives satisfaction. The best 
light, the least care. Perfectly safe, 
STER\ easy to operate. Cheapest because the 
best. Take time to see this wonderful 
lamp, although its worth is best shown 
by actual use. Great variety of cheap 
patterns, and an elegant assortment of 
fine goods suitable for Presents, etc, The 
mammoth size, 00 Candle Power, the 
best lamp for Churches, etc. 
Manufactured by 
EDWARD MILLER & Co., 
10 and 12 College Place, N.Y. 
Send for Circular. 






















“3; MONARCH SHIRTS 
‘SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS) 


GOLD MEDAL, Pakis, 1878. 


Broakast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the exress of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grogers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of tage. Dr. W. E. DUN 
331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th Street, New York. 














YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 
which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 


not corrode the pen. Name color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC Rt 


Its main lines and branches include CHivAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


ENWORTH, ATCHISON. CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores wf intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 


** Great Rock Island Route.” 
West and Southwest from Kansas City 


HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**' WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station. 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 

















Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 
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Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Pro. 
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“IT have for some time made u 


a BUFFALO JITHIA WATER 


of New York, Surgeon-General of U S.A rmy (Retired), 


fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 


ety | ¢ New York, &c. 
se of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 


ted with Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys, or 


Water in Oases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Spri 
prings, 
THOS, F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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ei moulting. I feed my hens with special care | me for this note that places in their hands a |} ally growing in bunches weighing twenty- 
{ Si arm aud Garden. at that season; and since adopting that plan | dish so delicious and easily prepared. Re- | five or more pounds. Dates are said to con- 
aa have eggs all winter. I always give four | member also that once prepared either sort | taio fifty-eight per cent. of sugar. A palm- 

[fhe Agricultural Eavor wil be gad to — am | meals in winter. Warm Indian meal at | may be almost indefinitely stored, and may | sugar called “ jaggery” is made from dates, 
ai ns deececeatines came eae “ ade ond early light; boiled potatoes, with occasion- | be carried anywhere as luncheon when | The latter are generally loved by every one, 
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subscribers who feet specially interested. al onions and cabbage, at ten; oats and | traveling. It should be allowed to soak a | and dates are good whether fresh, dried, 

\ aoe table waste at noon; and cracked corn, hot, | few moments. pounded, or pressed into a solid mass. P 
F A FEW NOTES. at three to four o’clock. (3.) A hen is easily Cumvon, x. ¥. Palm wine is made from fermentation of ever 
a diseased and needs aclean room. I supply the sap. One tree yields three or four acct 
BY E, P. POWELL. them with an underground or basement room 5 quarts of sap per day for about two weeks. lio, 

ae ae for winter, with large windows tothe south. | THE PALM TREE AND COCOANDT. | The palm oilis obtained from the pericarps too) 

ONE of the most important documents | ye door is fastened with a long hook, open of the fruit. This oil has a pleasant odor, its ¢ 

eversent out by the Department of Agricul- | .. that they can get the range of the sta- BY ©. E., BAMFORD. as of violets. Itis good and may be used as pre 

ture at Washington is a pamphlet on “Our | je. but no cow or other animal can enter. —_— asubstitute for butter, but is oftener em- also 

Shade Trees.” It is astudy and report by | they have a thick flooring of sawdust over A YOUNG palm tree with its long leaves | ployed in soap-making, making candles, of t 
Charles V.Riley on the insect tree-leafeaters. | the ground. ‘This is cleaned out once in two | wavingin the breeze is an object of beauty. | and for-lubricating purposes. knc 

He has made a special report on four princi- | weeks atways. At the same time the roosts | But aside from its comeliness, the palm The palm refuses to grow among the plu 

pal leaf-eaters; and his instructions are of | anq nests are sprinkled with kerosene. The | tree deserves to rank among the first | frosts of the North, but in a congenial cli- pro 

great importance to the whole country. | walls are wuitewasbed twice in the winter. | families of the forest, and it is ever an em- | mate it flourishes luxuriantly—as is proved the 

There are sections where the ravages | 4 barrel of waste charcoal; that is, charcoal | blem of fruittulness, patience and victory. | by the noted palms of Rio Janeiro, which let 

of leaf-eating beetles are so inconsider- | gust and small bits, is always in this room, From twenty to forty days after the | growinsuchastately manner in the ave- -y 

able that no special precautions have | ang a panful served daily. With this is | palm seed is planted in suitable soil, the | nue of palms of the Botanical Gardens, int 

been felt to be needful. But with | serveda pan of broken bones, ground fine | young palm peeps above the surface of the | Fach side of the avenue is lined with tall, int 

the increase of the English sparrow, | jn one of Wilson’s bone mills. Besides all | ground. But the childhood and youth of | picturesque palm trees, crowned with Be 

driving out, as he does, our protective birds | this a pile of ashes is valuable for the fowls | the palm is long, because of its slow growth. | leaves. ex 

there is less to hinder the rapid spread of the | to watiow in. I saall another season ar- | So slowly does the palm creep up to matu- Many experiments have been made on the ha 
injurious insects in every direction. The | pange for asort of silo for my hens, so that | rity that the ancient Egyptians made the | Pacific coast in growing the palm. The frt 

four sorts here reoorted upon are: the im- | they can have green food all winter. I | treean emblem of the twelve months of | tree usually grows well. It brings forth ace 

ported elm-leaf beetle, the bag worm, the | found that they could eat greedily an enor- | the year—it producing upon an average | flowers, and sometimes fruit, but the fruit of 
white-marked tussock-moth, and the au- | mous amount of dandelions all summer. only one leaf per month, or twelve leaves } seldom becomes ripe. The date-palm has ou 

tumn web-worm. It would hardly be worth Iam strongly inclined to add one more | annually. Fifteen years were required in | come so near being a success that it is yet ou 

while to undertake any sort of an abstract | note of a very different sort, because | Egyptian soil andclimate before much fruit | believed that future experiments will not pe 

of what the Professor has to say of the hab | | know that many of our rural dwellers | was produced by the date-palm. In Spain | all prove failures. a 

its, history, ravages, food-plants and reme- | find it very desirable in all ways to get as | the tree bears fruit earlier, as is also the The palm may be produced either from tiv 

dies for these enerasies of our best trees, but | far as possible from the old style pork-bar- | case in some other European countries. the seed or from a slip. It usually blos- at 

all the growers should secure a copy by | reland the fatty diet on which our fathers When the young tree is once well rooted, | somsin February or March. In many Cali- tis 
writing tothe U. S. Departmentof Agricul- | jiyed. Ido not know whether they really | and has taken on a healthy growth, it is said | fornia gardens, especially around the bay r 

ture and asking for Bulletin No. 10. The were better able to digest such food, or | that heavy weights laid upon the persever- | and in Sacramento, the stately palm is cul- " 
necessity of accurate knowledge in dealing | whether they really were most of them dys- | ing tree will not canse it to die, or cause it | tivated as an ornamental tree. When . 

with such pests as are described is shown 


peptic. I think the latter is true, and thut | to become crooked inform. The more itis | grown in clusters the trees are placed from go 
it worked off into a form of theology and | bound downward, the more will it ‘‘try, | ten to twenty feet apart; they are watered 
morals; in other words, theology was not | try again,’ until it lifts the weight and | several times per month, and after irriga- 


by the blunder committed in Baltimore. 
Observing thatthe elm trees about Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had been protected from de- 


~_— dhgpeaaie responsible for dyspepsia, but just the op- | rises in triumph, becoming a straight, | tion the soil is stirred around the roots. — 
foliation by troughs of oil, similar troughs | posite. At any rate, we have been com- | strong tree. The roots bore deeply into the earth, and on 
were placed about the Baltimore trees. But ] pejled to banish a good share of the lard and The usual hight of a palm is from thirty ] drink a large quantity of water. There are . 
it turnedoutth tin Cambridge the insect | ait pork and greasy foods. It is very de- | to seventy-five feet, but exceptional ones | single trees in San Diego, Los Angeles and siz 
involved was the spring canker worm, | sirable to have as large a range of easily pre- | have attained the hight of two hundred | other places in California, which are seven- . 
which has a wingless female that issues | » red, thoroughly digestible and nourishing | feet. The leagth of the leaves is from six to | ty-five or a hundred years old. Altho “ 
from the ground early in spring, and is | ¢gogs as possible. Reading an article in | twelve feet. There are more than six hun- }| these trees blossom, they seldom or never , 
easily caught by the oil troughs; but the | pypular Science Monthly on “ Food and | dred knownspecies of palms. Some stand | mature their fruit. = 
insect troubling Baltimore was the Galevu- | Physique, or Gofio,” led me to recall a dish | alone on desert plains, some love the banks In some instances fruit has ripened in pss 
ca, which has both sexes winged. The oil | of my boyhood asin thé same line, and to | of streams or ocean shore, while others | Yolo County, and has been exhibited at ol 
was useless in the latter case, and the ex- | discover another somewhat similar. But | gather in companies or groves upon side | fairs. Probably the fruit has also ripened e 
pense went for nothing. The one simple | frst, what is gofio? Dr. Fayette Taylor re- | hills. elsewhere; but in too many instances only 
remedy, cheap and effectual for all these | porfs from the Canary Islands arace of peo- The “doom palm,” growing in the basin ] green fruit hangs from the tree. In one } 
four depredators in the present list, Profes- ple of fine personal appearance and excel- | of the Nile, is noted as being the only spe- | case a green bunch was cut, was weighed, y 
sor Riley states to be arsenical mixtures | jent development. They are indeed “ mar- | cies with branching stem—the usual tree | and found to weigh twenty-five pounds. ‘“ 
sprayed on the trees about the middle of | velsof bodily strength, beauty and agility.” | being straight stemmed, branchless, and The stamens and pistils of the date-palm pe 
May, and repeated once or twice at intervals | No such bodily growth, activity andstrength | crowned with leaves. Another species is | are on separate trees, therefore the fruit tl 
ofa fortnight, Atankcart is needed and | would be possible without superior nour- | represented as trailing over bushes, some- | does not mature unle s the pollen is wafted 0 
a spraying apparatus. The Nixon nozzle is ] jshment of a very nutritious order. This | times for one thousand feet, thus climbing | by the windor carried in some way from ad 
recommended, on apy good force pump. article, so evidently important is gofio; | by means of hooks or claspers. tree totree. A palm inBerlin,,in 1749, was ex- y 
Whitewashing trees is not encouraged. The ] which is simply flour made of any of the The Arabs assert that the date-palm may | perimeuted upon and thus proved the cause L 
English sparrow is bitterly condemned and | cereals ground after roasting, rather than | attain the age of two hundred or three hun- | of its former unfruitfulness. This palm was ™ 
mulching isrecommeuded. Butthe pamph: } before roasting. The people make use of | dred years, and thus celebrate, as Gibbon | the only one in the vicinity, and had never fe 
let has so many valuable suggestions about | wheat, barley, etc, by roasting in | says, “‘the three hundred and sixty uses to | perfected fruit, altho producing flowers an- 
pruning and the use of treesand their man- | hollow stones or earthen dishes, | which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, } nually. This year, while the tree was in full 
agement that it isto be hoped thousands | 4nd then grinding in windmills. After | the juiceand the fruit were skillfully ap- | blossom a branch of a staminate tree was 
will read 1t. grinding it is ready for immediate use. Of | plied.”” The date palm has well been called | brought by post from Leipsic, twenty miles 

The hen industry, or raising of eggs for | course this constitutes a very handy focd. | the‘ poor man’s tree,” because of itsfur- | away, and suspended over the tree. The 
market, is one that naturally belongs to the | The laborer carries his dinner anywhere in | nishing the daily bread of thousands of the } fruit was abundant that year, and came to v 
poor gardener, the small farmer and all | a bag, and, when he desires to eat, has only | humble poor of Africa and Asia, where this | full perfection. r 
sorts of folk wno need to earn a few dollars | to mix it with water, or can add sugar if he | palm still grows in its native soil, altho it Probably the only representative of the t 
inasmall way. But the industryis passing | chooses. The preparation occupies no ap- | grows less abundantly in Palestine than | palm family in the United States, excepting t 
out of such hands largely, anit egy raising | preciable time. Indian-corn gofio is the | formerly. The flowers of palms are small, | those upon the Pacific Coast, is the pal- 8 
is profitable only to skilled producers. 1do | kind most commonly used, No cooking | the dates grow in groups or large clusters, | metto of the Southe:n States. The fan-palm i 
not think this need be so. The main poiut | for dinner is needed. ‘Two hundred thou- | and the foliage is green at all times of the | of the tropics is said to bear no fruit until : 
is to wet eggs in those months when eggs | sand people tive on this food exclusively. | year. From scriptural history it 1s known | the last year of its life, when from its top 


bring a govd profit, and this is precisely | The doctor who reports fot us found the | that the palm is of great antiquity, and | it puts forth most beautiful yellow blos- 
where the failure comes in. Ithink I can }| gofionot only palatable, but a remedy for | abundant in Western Asia and elsewhere. | soms. The odor, however, isso disagreea- 
suggest a few points that will be of value | dyspepsia. It is capable of resisting acid | At Elim, where the children of Israel | vle that when the tree grows near dwell- : 
The first serious mistake is in breeds. A | decomposition for a much longer time than | halted, were found twelve wells of water | ings, it is cut down just before blossomi .g. 
cross of Plymouth Rock witn White and } other farinaceous foods. Deeply stirred by | and seventy palm trees. Deborah hved | The fruit is very hard, about the size of a 
Brown Leghorn ‘s excellent; but I preter | this article [ recalled a boyhood habit of | under palms between Ramah and Bethel. | cherry, and not fit for eating purposes. In 
to add a cock of Silver Hamburgh. I also | roasting sweet corn, after it was mpe and | Bethany meant the “ house of dates.” Jer- | trovical countries the fan-palm has been 
keep Brown Games for mothers. They are | dry, aud theu grinding it in an old-style | icho, too, was called the city of palm trees. | very useful, not only tothe natives but to 
cunning, quiet, sly, and fight for their | coffee-mill; after which it was mixed with | The Jewish historian, Josephus, mentions | soldiers on the march, who have formed 
chicks. Some of them are too nervousor | miik andeaten. I at once gave a quantity | the luxuriance of these trees, especially the | tents of the large leaves, and also protected 
easily frightened. I pick out those that | into the charge of my boys who parched it | paims of Jericho, not only when alluding | themselves from the hot sun or rain by 
show a gentle, quiet temperament, and give | finely, and then finding the old coffee-mill | to the time of Moses, but in the account of | means of portions of the leaves cut in tri- 
them their nests out-of-doors. They will | rigged it for use and ground the parched | the Roman campaign under Pompey. Herod | angular shape. When the enormous fan 
hardly ever lose a chick, Plymouth Rocks } product. It is really the most delicious | the Great was also much interested in the | leaves are fully growr and outsprea” they 
will crush eggs and crush chicks. By the | toodimaginable. Mixed with milk or your | picturesque palm groves of Jericho. The | ares>metimes fifteen feet broad by twenty 
above selection you get a stram of persist- | breakfast chocolate, and a little sugar | Jews used palm branchesin token of victory | feetin length. The Arab :s said to ever 
entlayers and non setters, with a strain of | added, if you like, you will never be willing | and peace. When Judas Maccabeus recov- | love the date-palm tree, and well he might 
good mothers, 1 have hens vine years old | to be without it. Adish quite similar in its | ered the temple and city of Jerusalem, it is | do so for he can convert it into food, drink, 
that still lay about as well as puliets. Two | results is our old-fashioned rusked bread. | said ‘‘they bare branches and palms, and | raiment and shelter. 

hens taree and four years old, laid one ti’! | That is dry bread placed in the oven, aud | sang psalms unto Him that had given them The cocoanut belongs to the same order, 
December 24th, the other to December26th, | carefully roasted, and slowly cooked the good success.’””’ When the Saviour entered | Palmacea, as the paim. It usually grows 
and now they are at it again, March 5th. | secondtime. This ground is not only deli- | Jerusalem, the people “took branches of | near the ocean on sandy banks, and reaches 
(L.) When setting hens for chicks, placethem | cious but very healthful. Dr. Taylor refers | palm trees and went forth to meet him.” | the hight of from sixty to ninety feet. The 
under coops oa the ground ia a covul place. | to this preparation as something not unlike | “Palm Sunday” is still observed by the | stem is branchless, crowned with twelve or 
Keep water in the coop, but let them off | gofio. Those who do not care to prepare it | Catholics in memory of this Gospel inci- | fifteen leaves of about fifteen feet in length. 
once a day for food. Set them first on | themselves can find it in market under the | dent. The branches or twigs having been | Thelarge nuts hang in clusters under the 
china eggs until you get them quieted and | head of Granula, neatly prepared by Ur. | blessed by the priest are distributed to the | leaves. It is said that only two large leaves 
sure toreturn after being let out. (2.) But | Jackson, at Danville, N. Y. [am at present | people, who carry them in procession and | fall off annually, leaving a ring un the bark. 
having your right breed, and desiring egys | by preference buying it of him. My own | often wear them throughout the day. | Half the number of rings, if counted, will 
rather than chicks, the all-important mat- | children have never tasted meat or butter | Palm leaves anciently were brought from } give tae age of the tree. Every portion of 
ter is to feed well in the mouiting season. | or pastries. It is of course desirable to en- | the Holy Land and preserved for use on | thetreeisof use tothe natives. The fruit 
At that time, as they are not laying | large the fruit, vegetable, cereal and milk | Palm Sunday. is their chief food. The fruit is eaten both 
they are neglected. It is aseason when field | and fish diet as much as possible. They ate The fruit of the palm is very sweet, nutri- | ripeand unripe It is wh lesome, but it is 
foraging wives meager supplies, and yet the | as solid and sound as can be found in body | tious and delicious, and is enormous in | less appreciated by foreigners than the 
requirements of vitality demand icreased | and brain, aud of all their foods that most | quantity. Huanboldt computed the num- | sweet date. In Cyprus a bunch of cocoanut 
food. So the heus go into winter quar- | p.eferr-d as well as best assimilated is our | ber of flowers on a single date-palm at 600,- | blossoms is hung over the sleeping babe to 
ters reduced in flesh aod exbausted by | Yankee gofio, Perhaps some one will thank | 000, The fruit varies mach in size, it usu- | charm away evil spirits, and the flowers 
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are also placed over the grave of a departed 
friend for the same purpose, 
EasT OAKLAND, CAL. 





PLUMS A PLENTY. 


PLUM calture has not been asuccess with 

every grower in recent years, principally on 
account of the terrible work of the curcu- 
lio, a most clumsy fellow generally, yet only 
too active when bent on the perpetuation of 
itsown race. This insect has effectually 
prevented over-production of plums, and 
also deprived the majority of home growers 
of their home supply. With our present 
knowledge, and a number of varieties of 
plums, which are practically curculio- 
proof, to select from, we see no reason why 
theamateur should give upin despair, or 
let the curculio have allits own way. Many 
of our native sorts will produce full crops 
in spite of all insects, and so will the newly- 
introduced Japan plums, of which Ogon, 
Botan und Kelsey’s bave been tested quite 
extensively, and found of great merit. We 
have seen Ogon trees loaded down wit': ripe 
fruit, every specimen of which bore the 
scarcely visible traces of from three to five 
of the ominous crescent marks, proving to 
our satisfaction that the fruit is able to 
outgrow the curculio sting, and to take 
care of itself. ‘The same was our experi- 
ence with the De Soto plum, one of the na- 
tives from Minnesota. These two varieties 
annot very well be surpassed in produc- 
tiveness. 

The Ogon is a round plum (the California 
growers, who describe it as oval or egy- 
shaped. must have a different variety), of 
good size, a bright golden yellow, fine, 
sweet, but rather dry flesh; excellent for 
canning; ripens here toward the end of 
July; tree a vigorous grower, and appar- 
ently hardy. 

De Soto is an American plum, of medium 

size, bright red color, and good quality. Its 
productiveness is simply wonderful. Tree 
entirely hardy. As a blossom and pollen 
producer it is not surpassed hy any sort 
with which we are acquainted, and this fea- 
ture we consider of greatest value. Trees 
of this sort should be planted scatteringly 
among other varicties in e-ery plum or- 
chard; and it will then ‘‘bear and make 
bear” in abundance The home grower 
who wants to make sure of an anuual and 
abundant home supply, should plant sev- 
eral trees together, selecting almost any of 
the best standard sorts, with at least one 
Ogon and one De Soto in the middle of the 
cluster of trees; or he may graft cions of 
various sorts, always including Ogon and 
De Soto, into limbs of one or more larger, 
hardy plum trees—a native sort always pre- 
ferred.—Orcherd and Garden. 
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MULCHING SHRUBBFRY BEDS. 

As soon as the snow is all gone and the 
weather is not frosty, we go into the woods, 
rake up and cart home a large quantity of 
tree leaves for mulching shrubbery. and 
more especially ourazalea bed. The leaves 
are then beyinning tosoften and decay, and 
if at all moist, we can pac. at least twice 
as many into a load as we could in fall 
Why was this not done last fall? For two 
reasops: Hardy trees and shrubs have no 
need whatever of any mulching over winter, 
and it may be so much work lost, but this 
is not all; for in the second place, it may be 
the cause of much mischief by affording a 
lodgment for field mice, which are the most 
destructive rodents we have to contend 
with. They are especially destructive to 
coniferous and r saceous trees and shrubs 
by gnawing away the bark around the stem 
at the ground JeVel; in this way they have 
killed many of our pines and spruces. But 
Ihave never known them to attack ever 
green rhododendrons, even where these 
shrubs have been heavily mulched with dry 
leaves over winter. 

The earlier we mulch our azaleas now, 
the better. If delayed much ionger the 
flower-buds will become so prominent that 
the least. rub against them will break them 
off. Puton the leaves six cr eight inches 
deepall over the bed, avd scatter a little 
fern, sea thatch, sedge or salt hay ov ’rthe 
leaves to keep them from being blown 
about. Altho this may seem to bea heavy 
mulching, it is none too much, and by next 
October it will rot down and not be an inch 
deep. 

Summer mulching is far more important 
than winter mulching. By it we are en- 
abled to grow with fair success shallow- 
rooting plants and many evergreens that 
Without it could hardly survive our hot, 
dry Weather. Mulch heavily, if at all, for 
this is the only way to accomplish the de- 
sired result. 


We use leaves only on large beds and 











where we can sprinkle a little thatch over 
them; for small beds and individual speci- 
mens we use rough manure or thatch, or 
salt hay alone. Butin mulching trees and 
shrubs judgment must he used. There is 
no use in describing a circle six or ten feet 
wide around the trunk.of a big tree, remov- 
ing the sod therefrom and mulching the 
ground, because the feeding roots have 
gone beyond that circle, and hence are not 
under the influence of the mulching. The 
way to reach tiem is to top-dress the ground 
in fall with manure, and rake it off level 
in spring. Some writers argue that if we 
keep the surface of the ground well stirred 
by means of the hoe or cultivator in sum- 
mer, this answeis every purpose and is 
better than mulching. Thatis well enough 
so far as nursery stock is concerned; but in 
permanent plantings—for instance, in the 
case of isolated trees and shrubs—and 
shrubbery beds, loosening the surface of 
the ground should be avoided and mulching 
adopted.—WILLIAM FaLcoNER, in Garden 
and Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Jubilee Edition, 1888. 
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FERTILIZER Send for cheular and price 
ist. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 

anak STRAWBERRIES ONLY $1.00 


Ten Plants each of ten best standard varieties sent, 
ware aid, for $1.00. “How to Grow Fruits, Flowers, 
c.,”’ tells how to propagate. how to destroy Insects, 

bt etc, Price, 25cents, or sent free to all who order 
above plants before March Ist. 


WELD & CO.,, Lyndonville, N.Y. 
WANTED, Ever beady to try our magnificen 
collection, * 2) plants Pai different. Illustrated 
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Mapes Manures in pamphlet. 
Send postal for pamphlet. 


The Mapes Special Crop Mannres, 


For Potatoes, Vegetables, Top-Dressing, Grass, Etc. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM PRACTIGAL EXPERIENCE, IN SOME CASES OVER TEN 
YEARS, BY WELL KNOWN AUTHORITIES. 


* Under average conditions and in far the greater number of cases we do not hesitate 
to name the Mapes Potato Manure as the BEST and MOST PROFITABLE fertilizer 


American Agriculturist. 


“The Mapes Potato Manure is certainly as good a fertilizer for the Crors as we can 


J.T. LOVETT, Orchard and Garden. 


“Its action APPROACHES CERTAINTY, or as near it as any manure can be ex- 


E. S. CARMAN, Rural New Yorker. 


‘Our own experience with various commercial fertilizers has convinced us that with 
judicious use of the Mapes Manures worn-out lands can be RESTORED TO FERTIL- 
ITY QUICKER AND WITH LESS EXPENSE than in any other way.” 


American Agriculturist. 


“While the Mapes Fertilizers are high in price, I have found, by three years’ trial, that 
they are VERY EFFECTIVE both in corn and potatoes. 
WILMER ATKINSON, Farm Journal. 


The Mapes High Grade Manures are the Highest Grade and Best ever made. 
See Official Analyses by the State Agricultural Stations, also Composition of the 


I know of none more so.”’ 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 
158 FRONT STREET, N. Y. 
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New Fruits, New Potatoes, 


New Grapes, New Plums. New Fe together with all the old Standard Ser 
Stray Beauty and McNally Potatoes. Get our Catalogue Free and learn about them. 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N. Y. 
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HIRAM SIiBLEY & CO., 
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FACTS! 


Averill Paint 


Has been before the Public for 18 
Years, and has proved, by 
test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 


ITIS READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when ap- 
plied according to directions. We do not mean a 
guaranty of satisfaction only when the paint is first 
applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
properly test its merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving. 

J. J. THOMAS, EsqQ., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs, N. Y., writes: “I 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me,” etc. 

Hon. P. T. BARNOM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “I 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my 
buildings with entire satisfaction. In future shall 
use no other.” 

ROSSMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 
“The Farmers’ National Bank, of this city, was 
painted withthe Averill Paint in October, 1878. It is 
being painted at present time, November, 1884, with 
the Averill—will use no other. Jt isthe most promi- 
nent building in the city: cost $75,000.”” 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Ship, New York City. 
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ST BROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
E STEEL PEN 


. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


New Departure in Iron Roofing, 


As is well known, heretofore only 8ft. lengths in “ V” 





Crimped Iron have been made. In order to accommodate 
the growing and special demands of our trade, we now 
manufacture 6ft., 8ft., any ft. lengths in this style. 


THE CINCINNAS CORRUGATING CO., 





Cin s nati, Ohio. 
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© EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. 
Has earned highest professional and general indorse- 


IA Re * Ss. ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, writes: 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) **I have your brush in use. It ¢poliah Sinied the teeth 
19 and 31 WEST 224 St., Near Sth Ave., N.Y. | W'estremel pleasant fooling of polish." Mailed prepaid 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, ~~ Sab otra 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
ond wholesemeness. More economical than the ordi- 
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BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 

The only genuine **Automatic’ . Sewing Machine, 

Physicians endorse it: —** No Risk to Health.” 


Wilkeex & Gibbs S.M.Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 


#7 ROBINSON'S © 
SURE CURE 


FOR 


RNHEUMATISCN 


weuRsneta. 


and omer . . diseases arising from an impure state 
blood. An Antidote for Malaria 
petean 300 pn 1, 509. Can be sant , by mal, 
BINSON & 8 
184 fin. ™ St.. N. ¥. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International = = : 
spreumtons Exhibition, also Grand Gold ~ BOTT " mRIGTe 
M the Society of Arts for - a 
Sel Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warereoms: aiwinway Hall, New York. 


Ww. & & : B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 


& RHINES, Proprietors, W atertown, N. Y. 


A wo CURE FOR CATARRH. 
A SS 








Send for C 4.4, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Cuper and Tin for Church 

hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 
QEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERT ‘ISING AGENCY 
152% and 2% Washington Street.Boston. Mass., for the 

‘Sweet rates ip all papers. 























r crimeeo ———————s 
CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


‘IRON ROOFING 














_“oscoop" 














Hydrants, Street Washers t| Fle U.S. Standard Scales. 
‘ Sent on trial. Freight 
Works vouspes on Wee ; paid, Fully warran- 
Highest medal awarc “ 
them by the Universal Exh — 3 TON $35. | W. G. HYN DMAN & C0. 
MH) bition at Paris, France, in : ae E ihe “a 
7 Wel; Vienne, Anetrta ip tpi: P M1 paid trated book free. AR - CINCINNATI. 0.) 
nd’ Centennia’ xhibition Agents well paid. A ) 
= 0SG00D & THOMPS om, "Binghamton, N. Y. j_ SEND FOR Cie dabei la 








Red Flowering Dogwood, 

Weeping Dogwood, 
Weeping Beech, Purple Beech, 
Chinese Cypress, 
Yellow Wood, 
Japan Gingko, 
Golden ~« JAPANESE UMBRELLA AND SUNRAY PINES.* 


e New and Rare Trees and Shrubs, 


Exochorda Grandiflora, Japan Quince, 
Beiberis Thunbergii, 
Golden Syringo, Spireas, 
Euonymus Latifolius, 
Hydrangeas, 
Golden 
Elder. 


MAGNOLIAS, 
NEW CONIFERS, 
JAPANESE MAPLES, 































se RHODODENDRONS, tin 

Small Fruits, CHINESE AZALEAS, Hemlocks, 
Tree Pzonies, HARDY AZALEAS, Arbor Vite, 

Roses in Variety, enemas. 14m Retinosporas, 


Dwarf, Blue, Conical, 


American: Holly, 
Weeping and other Spruces, 


Herbaceous Pzonies, 
Shade Trees & Hedge Plants. Assortment of Pines. 


Plans Made, Estimates Furnished, Grounds Laid Out, Catalogues on Application. 


PARSONS &z SONS COMPANY, Limited, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. Kissena Nurseries, FLUSHING, N. Y. 

































FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON. 


FHOURARDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY FOR 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRiPTION 
SEND FOR ry IRCULAR,CONTAINING PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENCES. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


M, EHRET, JR. & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 


EE Send SIX Cents 


for a sample 
) ey 


LINENE 
ye 8 And Pair of Ouffs 


COLLAR 
Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are comaicely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Address, stating size 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., % Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 

















Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy. durable, and economical. Any shade, 
.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package’ 
and thereby get ane sh. Pe RUBBER PAINT. 


Factories at 7 752,754 W pohigates St., 
New Y¥ i, ts he Cleve pad, © hicage, 
nd St. Louis, 





WALTERS’ TIN, 
aL TARAS OR COPPER 


arts AMAlA/ 

VA LALLA LA Ae ve 
OLAIALALA wind and. fire 
WALALALAA roof roof, 
WVU 


5, WAAL 


Shingles, 


higndvoment 
ts ~ = yi e- 











Splendid Opportunities 





The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. " 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


VICTOR fans 
 OVMRILAN ‘STSIRRnni 


182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
_ 








Tur INDEPENDENT Press, 2] AND 23] Rose SrrReer. 
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